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Tue scene of this romance is laid in the fifteenth century, when 
tlie feudal system, which had been the sinews and nerves of 
national defence, and the spirit of chivalry, by which, as by a 
vivifying soul, that system was animated, began to be innovated 
upon and abandoned by those grosser characters, who centred 
tlieir sum of happiness in procuring the personal objects on which 
they had fixed their own exclusivo attachment. The same 
egotism had indeed displayed itself even in more primitive ages ; 
but it was now for tlie first time openly avowed as a professed 
principle of action. The spirit of chivalry had in it this point of 
excellence, Uiat however overstrained and fantastic many of its 
doctrines may appear to us, they were all founded on generosity 
and self-denial, of which if the eardi were deprived, it would be 
difficult to conceive the existence of virtue among the human 
Itwe, 

Among those who were the first to ridicule and abandon tlie 
self-denying principles in which the young knight was instructed, 
and to which he was so carefully trained up, Louis the Xlth of 
France was the chief. That Sovereign was of a character so 
purely selfish — so guiltless of entertaining any purpose uncon- 
nected with his ambition, covetousness, and desire of selfish enjoy- 
ment, tliat he almost seems an incarnation of the devil himself, 
permitted to do his utmost to corrupt our ideas of honour in its 
very source. Nor is it to be forgotten that Louis possessed to a 
great extent that caustic wit which can tom into ridicule all that 
a does for any other person’s advantage hut his own, and 
was, theipefore, peculiarly qualified to play the part of a cold* 
iiearted and sneering friend. 
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In this point of viuw, Goethe's conception of the character and 
reaHoning of Mephistophiles, the tempting spirit in the singular 
play of Faust, appears to me more liappy than that which has 
been formed by Byi'on, and even tlian the Satan of Milton. 
7'hese last great authors have given to the Evil Principle some- 
thing which elevates and dignifies his wickedness; a sustained 
and unconquerable resistance against Omnipotence itself — a 
lofty scorn of suffering compared with submission, and all those 
points of attraction in the Author of Evil, which have induced 
Burns and others to consider him as the Hero of Uie Paradise 
Los\. The great German pc»et has, on the contrary, rendered 
his seducing spirit a being who, otherwise totally unimpassioned, 
seems only to have existed for the purpose of increasing, by his 
persuasions and temptations, the mass of moral evil, and who 
calls forth by his seductions those slumbering passions which 
otherwise might have allowed the hunuin being who was the 
object of the Evil Spirit’s operations to pass the tenor of his life 
ill tranquillity. For this purpose Mephistophiles is, like Louis 
XL, endowed with an acute and depreciating spirit of caustic wit, 
which is employed incessantly in undervaluing and vilifying all 
actions, tlie consequences of which do not lead certainly and 
directly to self-gratification. 

Even an author of works of mere amusement may be permitted 
to be serious for a moment. In order to reprobate all policy, 
whether of a public or private character, which rests its bads 
upon the principles of Maohiavel, or the practice of Louis XI. 

The cruelties, the perjuries, the suspicions of this prince, were 
rendered more detestable, rather than amended, by tlie gross 
and debasing superstition which he constantly practised. The 
devotion to the heavenly saints, of which he made such a parade, 
was upon the miserable principle of some deputy in who 
endeavours to hide or atone for the malversations of which he is 
conscious, by liberal gifts to those whose doty it is to observe bis 
couduOt, aad endeavours to support a system of fraud, by an 
attempt to ocxrrupt the inoorruptihle. In no other light can we 
regard his creating the Virgin Mary a countess and colonel of 
his guards, or tlie cunning that admitted to one or two peculiar 
forms of oath the force of a binding obligation, which he denied 
to all other, slztetly preserving the secret which mode of swearing 
he really aooonated obligatory, as one of the most valuable of 
state Uiysteriea. 

To a total Want of Scruple, or, it would appear, of any sense 
w^taver of moral obligation, Louia XL added great natural 
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llrmneBS and sagacity of character, with a system of policy so 
higlily refined, considering the times he lived in, that he some- 
times overreached himself by giving way to its dictates. 

Probably there is no portrait sc» dark as to be without its softer 
shades. Ho understood tlie interests of France, and foitlifuUy 
* pursued them so long as lie could identify them with his own 
He carried the country safe tliroiigh the dangerous crisis oi 
the war termed " for the public good ;** in tlius disuniting and 
dispersing this grand and dangerous alliance of the great 
crown vassals of France ' against the Sovereign, a King of a 
less cautious and temporizing character, and of a more bold 
and less crafty disposition than Louis XL, would, in all pi*oba- 
biiity, have failed. Louis had also some personal accomplish- 
ments not inconsistent with liis public character. He was 
cheerful and witty in society ; caressed his victim like the cat, 
which can fawn when about to deal the most bitter wound ; and 
none was better able to sustain and extol the superiority of the 
coarse and selfish reasons by which ho endeavoured to supply 
those nobler motives for exertion, which his predecessors had 
derived from tlio high spirit of chivalry. 

In fact, that system was now becoming ancient, and had, even 
while in its perfection, sometliing so overstrained and fantastic 
in its principles, as rendered it peculiarly the object of ridicule, 
whenever, like otlier old fashions, it began to fall out of repute, 
and the weapons of raillery could be employed against it, without 
exciting the disgust and horror witli which they would have been 
rejected at au early period, as a species of blasphemy. In the 
fourteenth century a tribe of scoffers had arisen, who pi'etended 
to supply wliat was natuially useful in chivalry by other re- 
sources, and threw ridicule upon the extravagant and exclusive 
principles of honour and virtue, which were openly treated as 
absurd, because, in fact, tiiey were cast in a mould of perfection 
too lofty for the practice of fallible beings. If au ingenuous and 
high-spirited youth proposed to frame himself on his father’s 
principles of honour, he was vulgarly derided as if he had brought 
to the field the good old knight’s Durindarte or two-handed 
sword, ridiculous from its antique make and fashion, although its 
blade might be tite Ebro’s temper, and its ornaments of pure gold. 

In like manner, tlie prindples of cliivalry were cast aside, and 
their aid supplied by btuwr stimulants. Instead of tlie high spirit 
whidi pressed every man forward in the defence of his country, 
Louis XL substituted the exertions of the ever ready mercenary 
eddier, and persuaded bis subjects, among whom the mercantile 
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class began to make a figure, that it was better to leave to mer- 
cenaries the risks and labours of war, and to supply the Crown 
with the means of paying tiiem, than to peril themselves in 
defence of their own substance. The merchants were easily 
persuaded by this reasoning. The hour did not arrive, in the 
days of liOuis XI., when the landed gentry and nobles could be 
in like manner excluded from the ranks of war ; but the wily 
monarch commenced that system, which, acted upon by his sue* 
ccBsors, at length threw the whole military defence of the state 
into tlie hands of tlie Crown. 

He was equally forward in altering the principles which were 
wont to regulate the intercourse of tlie sexes. The doctrines of 
chivalry had established, in theory at least, a system in which 
Beauty was the governing and remunerating divinity — Valour 
her slave, who caught his courage from her eye, and gave his life 
for her slightest service. It is true, the system here, as in other 
branches, was stretched to fantastic extravagance, and cases of 
scandal not unfrequently arose. Still they were generally such 
as tliose mentioned by Burke, where frailty was deprived of half 
its guilt, by being purified from all its grossness. In Louis XIth*s 
practice, it was far otherwise. He was a low voluptuary, seeking 
pleasure without sentiment, and despising the sex from whom he 
desii'ed to obtain it ; his mistresses were of inferior rank, as little 
to be compared with the elevated though faulty character oi 
Agnes Sorel, as Louis was to bis heroic father, who freed France 
from the threatened yoke of England. In like manner, by select- 
ing his favourites and ministers from among the dregs of the 
people, Louis shewed the slight regard which he paid to eminent 
station and high birth ; and although this might be not only 
excusable but meritorious, where the monarch’s fiat promoted 
obscure talent, or called forth modest wortli, it was very different 
when tlie King made his favourite associates of such men as 
Tristan T Hermite, the Chief of his Marshalsea, or police ; and it 
was evident that su(di a prince could no longer be, as his descen- 
dant Francis elegantly designed himself, ^ the first gentleman in 
fais dominions.” 

Nor were Louis’s sayings and actions in private or public, of a 
kind which could redeem such gross offences against the character 
of a man of honour. His word, generally accounted the most 
sacred test of a man’s character, and the least irapeaohmmt of 
which is a capital ofibnoe by the code of hemour, was forfeited 
without stanple on the slightest occasion, and often accompanied 
by the perpetratimi of the most enormous crimcB* If he broke 
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his own personal and plighted faith, he did not treat tliat of the 
public with more ceremony. His sending an inferior person dis- 
guised as a herald to Edward IV., was in those days, when heralds 
were esteemed the sacred depositaries of public and national faitli, 
a daring imposition, of which few save this unscrupulous prince 
would have been guilty.* 

In short, the manners, sentiments, and actions of Louis XT. 
were such as were inconsistent with tho principles of cliivalry, 
and his caustic wit was sufficiently disposed to ridicule a system 
adopted on what he considered as the most absurd of all bases, 
since it was founded on the principle of devoting toil, talents, and 
time, to the accomplishment of objects, from which no personal 
advantage could, in the nature of things, be obtained. 

It is more than probable that, in thus renouncing almost openly 
the ties of religion, honour, and morality, by which mankind at 
large feel themselves influenced, Louis sought to obtain great 
advantages in his negotiations with parties who might esteem 
themselves bound, while he himself enjoyed liberty. He started 
from the goal, he might suppose, like the racer who has got rid 
of the weights with which his competitors are still encumbered, 
and expects to succeed of course. But Providence seems always 
to unite tlie existence of peculiar danger, with sqme drcumstance 
which may put those exposed to the peril upon their guar^ Tho 
constant suspicion attached to any public person who becomes 
badly eminent for breach of faith, is to him what the rattle is to 
the poisonous serpent ; and men come at last to calculate, not so 
much on what their antagonist says, as upon that which he is 
likely to do ; a degree of mistrust which tends to counteract tho 
intrigues of such a faithless character, more than his hi^edom 
from the scruples of conscientious men can afford him advantage. 
The example of Louis XI. raised disgust and suspicion rather 
than a desire of imitation among other nations in Europe, and 
tlie circumstance of his outwitting more than one of his contem- 
poraries, operated to put others on their guard. Even tlie 
system of chivalry, though much less generally extended than 
heretofore, survived this profligate monarch’s reign^ who did so 
much to s^ly its lustre, and long after the death of Louis XI. it 
inspired the Knight witiiout Fear and Reproach, and the gallant 
Francis I. 

Indeed, althon^ the reign of Louis had been as successful in 
a political point of view as he himself could have desired, the 
spectacle of his deathbed might of itself be a warning-piece against 
* See Note X. JHigmed BertOd. 
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the seduction of his example. Jealous of every one, but chiefly 
of his own son, he iimnured himself in his Castle of Plessis, in- 
trusting his person exclusively to the doubtful faith of his Scottisli 
mercenaries. He never stirred from his chamber ; ho admitted 
no one into it^ and wearied Heaven and every saint with prayers, 
not for the forgiveness of his sins, but for the prolongation of his 
life. With a poverty of spirit totally inconsistent with his slirewd 
worldly sagacity, he importuned his physicians, until they insulted 
as well as plundered him. In his extreme desire of life, he sent 
to Italy for supposed relics, and the yet more extraordinary 
importation of an ignorant crack-brained peasant, who, from 
laziness probably, had shut himself up in a cave, and renounced 
flesh, fish, eggs, or the produce of the dairy. This man, who did 
not possess the slightest tincture of letters, Louis reverenced as if 
he had been the Pope himself, and to gain his good-will founded 
two cloisters. 

It was not the least singular circumstance of this course of 
superstition, that bodily health and terrestrial felicity seemed to 
be his only object. Making any mention of his sins wheu talking 
on the state of his health, was strictly prohibited ; and wheu at 
his command a priest recited a prayer to Saint Eutropius, in 
which he recommended the King’s welfare both in body and soul, 
Louis caused the two last words to be omitted, saying it was not 
prudent to importune the blessed saint by too many requests at 
once. Perhaps he thought by being silent on his crimes, he 
might suffer them to pass out of the recollection of the celestial 
patrons, whose aid he invoked for his body. 

So gi^ were the w^ll-merited tortures of this tyrant’s death- 
bed, that Philip des Comines enters into a regular comparison 
between them and tlte numerous cruelties inflicted on others by 
his order ; and considering both, comes to express an opinion, 
that the woridly pangis and agony suffered by Louis were such as 
aflghi oompensate the ciimes he had committed, and that, after a 
reasonable quarantine in poigatory, he might in mercy be found 
duly qualified for the superior regions. 

Fdbdkm also has left his testinumy against this prince, whose 
mode of living and governing he has described in the foUowing 
remarkable passage : — 

** Pygmaflon, tourmentd par une soif insatiable des richesses, 
ie rend de plus on plus mistoble et odieux h ses sujets. C’est 
un crime k que d’avenr de grands MeiiB ; ravwioe le rend 
dtffiant, aonpponneux, cruel ; U persdeute les rudieii^ et U craint 
lespauvres. 

^ Cost un crime encore plus grand a Tyr d* avoir de la vertu ; 
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car Pygmalion auppose quo les bona ne peiivent soufTrir sea in- 
justioes et ses infamies ; la vertu le coiidamne, il s* aigrit et 
a’irrite centre elle. Tout I’agite, Tinquicte, le rongo ; il a peur 
de son ombre ; il ne dort ni nuit ni jour ; les Dieux, pour le 
confondre, I’accablent de trdsors dont il ii’ose jouir. Ce qu’il 
cherche pour Stre heureux est precis(5mdht ce qui I’emp^che de 
r^tre. 11 reg;rette tout cc qu*il doimo, et craint tuujours de 
perdre ; il se tourmente pour gagner. 

" On ne le voit presque jamais ; il cat seul, triatc, abattu, au 
fond de son palais ; ses amis m^mes n’ osent T aborder, de peur 
de lui devenir suspects. Une garde terrible tient toujours des 
dp^es nues et des piques levies autour de sa maison. Trento 
chambrea qui commuuiqucnt les unes aux autres, et dont chacune 
a une porte de fei* avec six gros verroux, sont le lieu ou il se 
renferme ; on ne salt jamais dans laquelle de ces chambres il 
couebe ; et on assure qu* il ne couebe jamais deux nuits de suite 
dans la m£rae, de peur d’ y ^tre egorge'. Il ne conuoit ni les 
doux plaisirs, ni 1’ amiti^ encore plus douce. Si on lui parle de 
cherclier la joie, il sent qu’ elle fuit loin de lui, et qu* elle refuse 
d’ entrer dans son coDur. Ses yeux creux sont plcins d* un feu 
flpre et farouche ; ils sont sans cease erraiis de tous cot^ ; il 
pr£te 1* oreille au inoiiidre bruit, et se sent tout emu ; il est p41e, 
ddfait, et les noira aoucis sont points sur son visage toujours ridd. 
11 se tait, il soupire, il tire do son coeur de profonda gdmissemens, 
il ne pent cacher lea reroords qui d€cbirent ses entraiiles. Les 
xnets les plus exquis le d^goutent. Ses enfans, loin d’ £tre son 
espdraiice, sont le sujet de sa terreur : il en a fait ses plus dan- 
gereux ennemis. 11 n*a eu toute sa vie aucun moment d* assure : 
il ne se conserve qu’ i force de r^pandre le sang de tous ceux 
qu’il craint. Insens^, qui ne voit pas que sa cruautd^ k laquelle 
il se coniie, le fera p^rir 1 Quelqu’ un de ses doniestiques, auasi 
ddfiant que lui, se bAtera do ddlivrer le mondo de ce monstre.” 

The instructive, but appalling scene of tliia tyrant’s suiEensga, 
was at length closed by death, SOtli August, 1485. 

The selection of this remarkable person as tlie principal ebarae- 
ier in the romance — for it wiU be easily comprehended, thattlie 
little hive intrigue of Quentin is only employed as the means of 
bringing out the stoiy — afforded considerable facilities to the 
author. The whole of Europe was, during the fifteenth century, 
csonvulsed with dissentions from such various causes, that it would 
have required almost a dissertation to have brouglit the English 
reader with a mind perfectly alive and prepared to admit the 
poesilriliiy of the strange soenea to which he was introduced. 
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In Louis Xlth’s ^tiine, extraordinary commotionB existed 
throughout all Europe. England’s civil wars were ended rather 
in appearance than reality^ by the short-lived ascendency of the 
House of York. Switzerland was asserting that freedom which 
was afterwards so bravely defended. In the Empire, and in 
France, the great vasfels of tlie crown were endeavouring to 
emancipate themselves from its control, while Charles of Bur- 
gundy by main force, and Louis more artfully by indirect means, 
laboured to subject them to subservience to their respective sove- 
reignties. Louis, while with one hand he circumvented and sub- 
dued his own rebellious vassals, laboured secretly with tiie other 
to aid and encourage the large trading towns of Flanders to rebel 
against the Duke of Burgundy, to which tlieir wealth and irrita- 
bility naturally disposed them. In the more woodland districts of 
Flanders, the Duke of Gueldres, and William de la Marck, called 
from his ferocity the Wild Boar of Ardennes, were throwing off 
the habits of knights and gentlemen, to practise the violences and 
brutalities of common bandits. 

A hundred secret combinations existed in the different provinces 
of France and Flanders ; numerous private emissaries of the 
restless Louis, Bohemians, pilgrims, beggars, or agents disguised 
as such, were every where spreading the discontent which it was 
his policy to maintain in the dominions of Burgundy. 

Amidst so great an abundance of materials, it was difficult to 
select such as should be most intelligible and interesting to the 
reader ; and the author had to regret, that tliough he m^e libe- 
ral use of the power of departing from the reality of history, he 
felt by no means confident of having brought his story into a 
pleasing, compact, and sufficiently intelligible form. The main- 
spring of tlie plot is that which all who know the least of the 
feudal system can easily understand, though the facts ore abso- 
lutely fictitious. Tlie right of a feudal superior was in nothing 
more universally acknowledged than in his power to inter- « 
fere in the marriage of a female vassal. This may appear to 
exist as a contradiction both of tho civil and canon law, which 
declare that marriage shall be free, while the feudal or municipal 
jurisprudence, in case of a fief passing to a female, acknowledges 
an interest in the superior of the fief to dictate the choice of her 
companion in marriage. This is accounted for on the principle 
that tlie superior was, by his bounty, the original granter of the 
fief, and is still interested that the marriage of the vassal shall 
plow no one thwe who may be inimical to his liege lord. On the 
other hand, it might be reasonably pleaded that this right of die- 
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taiing to the vassal to a certain extent in the choice of a husband, 
is only competent to ttie superior, from whom tlic fief is originally 
derived. There is tliereforo no violent improbability in a vass^ 
of Burgundy fiying to tho protection of the King of Franco, to 
whom the Duke of Burgundy himself was vassal ; nor is it a great 
stretch of probability to affirm, that Louis, unscrupulous as he 
was, should have formed the design of betraying tlie fugitive into 
some alliance which might prove inconvenient, if not dangerous, 
to his formidable kinsman and vassal of Burgundy. 

I may add, that the romance of Quentin Durwaud, which 
acquired a popularity at home more extensive than some of its 
predecessors, found also unusual success ou the coiitineut, where 
the historical allusions awakened more familiar ideas. 


Abbotskoho, December, 1H31. 
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Aud one wlio liath bad losses— so to. 

Much Ado About Kothin^. 

When honest Dogberiy sums up and recites all the claims 
which he had to respectability, and which, as he opined, ought to 
have exempted him from the injurious appoUation conferred on 
him by Master Gentleman Conrade, it is remarkable that ho lays 
not more emphasis even upon his double gown, (a matter of some 
importance in a certain ci-dcvaiit capital whicli I wot of,) or 
upon his being ** a pretty piece of flesh as any in Messina,” or 
even upon tlic conclusive argument of his being a rich fellow 
enough,” than upon his being one that haUi had losses. 

Indeed, 1 have always observed your children of prosperity, 
whetlier by way of hiding their full glow of splendour from tliose 
whom fortune has treated more liarshly, or whether that to have 
risen in spite of calamity is as honourable to their fortune as it is 
to a fortress to have undergone a siege, — however this be, 1 have 
observed that such persons never fail to entertain you with an 
account of the damage they sustain by the hardness of the times. 
You seldom dine at a well-supplied table, but the intervals 
between the champagne, the burgundy, and tlie hock, are filled, if 
your entertainer be a moneyed man, with the fall of interest and 
tlie difficulty of finding investments for cash, which is thereforb^ 
lying idle on his hands ; or, if he be a landed proprietor, with a 
woful detail of arrears and diminished rents* This hath its 
effects. The guests sigh and shake tlieir heads in cadence with 
their landlord, look on the sideboard loaded with plate, sip once 
tttore the rich wines which flow around them in quick drculation, 
and think of tlie genuine benevolence, which, thus stinted of its 
means, still lavishes all that it yet possesses on hospitality ; and, 
what is yet more flattering, on the wealth, which, unduninisbed 


* It b leaceeljr neeeMry to ay, that all that foUowi b imagfaiafy. 
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by these losses, still continues, like the inexhaustible} lioai'd of the 
generous Aboulcaseni, to sustain, without iinpoverisliment, such 
copious drains. 

This querulous humour, however, hath its limits, like to the 
conning of grievances, which all valetudinarians know is a most 
fascinating pastime, so long as there is nothing to complain of but 
chronic complaints. But I never heard a man whose credit was 
actually verging to decay talk of the diminutiun of his funds ; and 
my kind and intelligent physician' assures me, that it is a rare 
thing with those afflicted wiUi a good rousing fever, or any such 
active disorder, which 

With mortal crlaia doth portend 

His life to approplnquc an end, 

to make their agonies the subject of amusing conversation. 

Having deeply considered all tlieso things, I am no longer able 
to disguise from my readers, that 1 am neither so unpopular nor 
so low in fortune, as not to have my sliare in the distresses which 
at present afflict the moneyed and landed interests of tliese realms. 
Your authors who live upon a mutton-chop may sejoice that it has 
fallen to threepence per pound, and, if they have children, grata- 
late iliemselves that the peck-loaf may be had for sixpence ; but 
we who belong to the tribe which is ruined by peace and plenty 
— we who have lands and beeves, and sell what these poor 
gleaners must buy — we are driven to despair by the very events 
which would make all Grub Street illuminate its attics, if Grub 
Street could spore candle-ends for the purpose. I therefore put 
in my proud claim to share in the distresses which only affect the 
wealthy ; and write myself down, with Dogberry, a rich fellow 
enough,” but still " one who bath had losses.” 

With the same generous spirit of emulation, 1 have had lately 
recourse to the universal remedy for the brief impecuniosity of 
which 1 complain — a brief residence in a southern climate, by 
which I have not only saved many cart-loads of coals, but have 
also had the pleasure to excite general sympathy for my decayed 
oircumstanceB among those, who, if my revenue had continued to 
he spent among them, would have cared little if 1 bad been 
hanged. Thus, while 1 drink my vin ordinaire^ my brewer finds 
die sale of his small-beer diminished — while I discuss my flask 
of mnqfrancBi my modicum of port hangs ou my wina-merehaat^a 
hands — while my edtefette d-to-ifotatenoa is smokiiig on my 
plate, Ihe mighty sirloin hangs on its peg in the shop of my blue* 
aptoned friend in the village. Whatever, in shorti I spend here, 
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16 missed at home j aud the few sous gained by tlie garpon perm- 
quier, nay, the very crust I give to his little bare-bottomed, red* 
eyed poodle, are autant de perdu to my old friend the barber, and 
honest Trusty, tlie mastiff' dog in the yai'd. So that I have the* 
happiness of knowing at every turn, that my absence is both 
missed and moaned by those, who would care little were 1 in my 
coffin, were they sure of the custom of my executors. From tliis 
charge of self-seeking and indifference, however, 1 solemnly 
except Trusty, the yard-dog, whose courtesies towards me, 1 
have reason to think, were of a more disinterested character than 
tlioso of any other person who assisted me to consume the bounty 
of tlie Public. 

Alas ! the advantage of exciting such general sympathies at 
home cannot be secured without incurring considerable personal 
inconvenience. If thou wishest me to weep, thou must first shed 
tears thyself,*’ says Horace ; and, truly, 1 could sometimes cry 
myself at tlie exchange 1 have made of the domestic comforts 
which custom had rendered necessaries, for the foreign substitutes 
which caprice and love of change had rendered fashionable. 1 
cannot but confess with shame, that my home-bred stomach longs 
for the genuine steak, after tlie fashion of Dolly’s, hot from the 
gridiron, brown without, and scarlet ^ben the knife is applied ; 
and that all the delicacies of Very’s carte, with his thousand 
various orthographies of BijUcke de Mouton, do not supply the 
vacancy. Then my mother’s son cannot learn to delight in thin 
potations ; and, in these days when malt is had for nothing, 1 am 
nonvinced that a double stroAch of John Barleycorn must have 
converted ** the poor domestic creature, small-b^,” into a liquor 
twenty times more generous than the add unsubstantial tipple, 
which here bears the honoured name of wine, though, in substance 
and quafities, much similar to your Seine water. Their higher 
wines, indeed, are well enough — there is nothing to except 
against in their Chateau Margout, or Sillery ; yet I cannot but 
remember the generous qualities of my 'sound old Oporto. Nay, 
down to the ^ar^on and his poodle, though they are l^th amusing 
anlmsls, and play ten thousand monVey-tneks winch axe dWert- 
iog enough, yet tiiere was more sound humour in the wink witli 
which our village Fackwood used to communicate the news of the 
morning, than il Antoine’s gambols could have expressed in a 
week, and more of human and dog-like sympathy in the wag of 
old Trusty’s tail, than if his rival, Teuton, had stood on Ms hind- 
legs for a twelvemonth* 

. These signs of repentance come perhaps a little late, and I own 
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(for 1 must bo entirely candid iviUi my dear friend the Public) 
that they have been somewlmt matured by the perversion of my 
niece Christy to the ancient Popisli faith by a certain whacking 
priest in our neighbourhood, and the marriage of my aunt 
Dorothy to a demisolde captain of horse, a ci<devant member of 
the Legion of Honour, and who would, he assures us, have been a 
Field-Marshal by tliis time, had our old friend Bonaparte con- 
tinued to live and to triumph. . For the matter of Christy, I must 
own her head had been so fairly turned at Edinburgh with five 
routs a-night, that, though 1 somewhat distrusted the means and 
medium of her conversion, T was at the same time glad to see 
tluit die took a serious thought of any kind ; — besides, there was 
little loss in the matter, for the Convent took her off my hands 
for a very reasonable pension. But aunt Dorothy’s marriage 
on earth was a very different matter from Christian’s celestial 
espousals. In the first place, there were two thousand three-per- 
cents as much lost to my family as if the sponge had been drawn 
over the national slate — for who the deuce could have tliought 
aunt Dorothy would have married t Above all, who would have 
thought a woman of fifty years* experience would have married a 
French anatomy, his lower branch of limbs corresponding with 
the upper branch, as if one pair of half-extended compasses had 
been placed perpendicularly upon the top of another, while tlie 
space on which the 'hinges revolved, quite sufficed to represent 
the body 1 All the rest was mustache, pelisse, aud calico 
trowser. She might have commanded a Polk of real Cossacks 
in 1815, for hidf the wealth which she surrendered to this military 
ecarecrow. However, there is no more to be said upon the 
matter, especially as she had come the length of quoting Eousseau 
for sentiment — and so let that pass. 

Having thus expectorated my bile against a land, which is, not- 
withstanding, a very merry land, and which I cannot blame, 
becanse 1 sought it, and it did not seek me, 1 come to the more 
immediate purpose of this Introduction, and which, my dearest 
Public, if 1 do not reckon too much on the continuance of your 
iavoon, (though, to say tinith, conastency and uniformity of taste 
are acaroe to be reckoned upon by thoae who court your good 
graces,) may perhaps go far to make me amends for the loss and 
damage I have sustained by bringing aunt Dorothy to the country 
of thick calves, slender ankles, black mustaches, bodiless limb^ 
(I aasipw you the fellow is, as my friend Lord L said, a com- 

plete giblet-pie, all legs and wings,) and fine sentiments. If she 
had taken firam the half-pay list, a ranting Highlandman, ay, or 
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A dashing son oi Erin, I would never have mentioned the subject ; 
but as the aflPair has happened, it is scarce possible not to resent 
such a gratuitous plundering of her own lawful heirs and execu- 
tors. But ** be hushed my dark spirit !” and let us invite our 
dear Public to a more pleasing theme to us, a more intei^esting 
one to others. 

By dint of drinking acid tiff, as above mentioned, and smoking 
cigars, in which 1 am no novice, my Public are to be informed, 
that 1 gradually sipp’d and smoked myself into a certain degree 
of acquaintance with un homme comme it faut, one of the few fine 
old specimens of nobility who are still to be found in France ; 
who, like mutilated statues of an antiquated and obsolete wor- 
ship, still command a certain portion of awe and estimation in the 
eyes even of those by whom neitlier one nor oilier are voluntarily 
rendered. 

On visiting the coffee-house of the village, I was, at first, struck 
with the singular dignity and gravity of this gentleman’s man- 
ners, his sedulous attachment to shoes and stockings, in contempt 
of half-boots and pantaloons, the er<nx de Saint Louis at his button- 
hole, and a small white cockade in the loop of his old-fashioned 
tekakoB. There was something interesting in his whole appear- 
ance ; and besides, his gravity among the lively group around 
him, seemed, like tlie shade of a tree in the glare of a sunny land- 
scape, more interesting from its rarity. 1 made such advances 
towards acquaintance as the circumstances of the place, and the 
manners of tlie conntty, authorized — that is to say, 1 drew near 
him, smoked my cigar by calm and intermitted puffs, which were 
scarcely visible, and asked him those few questions which good- 
breeding every where, but more especially in France, permits 
strangers to put, without hazarding the imputation of imperti- 
nence. The Marquis de Mautlieu, for such was his rank, was as 
short and sententious as French politeness permitted — he 
answered every question, but proposed nothing, and encouraged 
no farther inquiry. 

The truth was, that, not very accessible to foreignerB of any 
nation, or even to strangers among his own ooimtrymen, the 
Marquis was peculiarly shy towards the En^h. A remnant of 
ancient national prejudice might dictate this feeling ; or it might 
arise £eom bis idea tiiat they are a haughty, pune^xrond people, 
to whom tank, united with straitened ciroumstance^ affords as 
much subject for scorn as fm* pity ; or, finally, when be refiaeted 
on certain recent oventa, he mi^t perhaps M mortified, as a 
frenchman, even for those successes, whi^ had restored his mas- 
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ter to the tlirone, and himself to a diminished property and dila- 
pidated chateau, llis dislike, however, never assumed a more 
active form than that of alienation from English society. When 
the affairs of strangers required tlie interposition of his influence 
in their behalf, it was uniformly granted with the courtesy of a 
French gcntleniaii, who knew what is due to himself and to 
national hospitality. 

At length, by some chance, the Marquis made the discovery, 
that the new frequenter of his ordinary was a native of Scotland, 
a circumstance which told mightily in my favour. Some of his 
own ancestors, he informed me, had been of Scottisli origin, and 
he believed his house hod still some relations in what he was 
pleased to call the province of Ilanguisse, in that country. The 
connection had been acknowledged early in the last century on 
both sides, and he had once almost determined, during his exile, 
(for it may be supposed that the Marquis had joined the ranks of 
Cund^, and shared all the nrisfurtunes and distresses of emigra- 
tion,) to claim the acquaintance and protection of his Scottisli 
friends. But, after all, ho said, ho cared not to present himself 
before them in circumstances which could do them but small 
credit, and which they might tliink entailed some little burden, 
perhaps even some little disgrace ; so that ho thought it best to 
trust in Providence, and do the best he could for bis own support. 
What that was 1 never could learn ; but 1 am sure it inferred 
nothing which could be discreditable to the excellent old man, 
who held fast his opinions and his loyalty, tlirough good and bad 
repute, till time restored him, aged, indigent, and broken-spirited, 
to the country which he had left in the prime of youth and 
health, and sobered by age into patience, instead of that tone of 
high resentment, which promised speedy vengeance upon those who 
expelled him. 1 might have laughed at some points of the Mar- 
quis’s character, at his prejudices, particularly, both of birth and 
politics, if 1 had known him under more prosperous circumstances ; 
but, situated as he was, even if they had not been fair and honest 
prejudices, turning on no base or interested motive, one must 
have respected him as we respect the confessor or the martyr of 
a religion which is not entirely our own. 

By degrees we became good friends, drank our coffee, smoked 
our cigar, and took our lanaroite together, for more than six 
weeks, with little interruption from avocations on either side. 
Having, with some difficulty, got the key-note of his inquiries 
conebmihg Scotland, by a fortunate conjecture that the province 
d’Hanguisse could only he onr shire of Angui^ 1 wm enabled to 

vox,. XVI. B 
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answer the most of his queries concerning bis aJlies there in a 
manner more or less satisfaotoxy, and was much surprised to find 
the Marquis much better acquainted with the genealogy of some 
of the distinguished families in tliat country, tlian 1 could possibly 
have expected. 

On his part, his satisfaction at our intercourse was so grea^ 
that he at length wound himself to such a pitch of resolution, as 
to invite me to dine at tlie Chateau de Hautlieu, well deserving 
the name, as occupying a commanding eminence on the banks of 
the Loire. This building lay about three miles from the town at 
which 1 had settled my temporally establishment ; and when I 
first beheld it, I could easily forgive the mortified feelings which 
tlie owner testified, at receiving a guest in the asylum whidi he 
liad formed out of the ruins of the palace of his fatliers. He 
gradually, with much gaiety, which yet evidently covered a deeper 
feeling, prepared me for the sort of place I was about to visit ; 
and for this he had full opportunity whilst he drove me in his 
little cabriolet, drawn by a large heavy Norman horse, towards 
tlie ancient building. 

Its remains run along a beautiful terrace overhanging the 
river Loire, which had been formerly laid out with a succession 
of flights of steps, highly ornamented with statues, rock*work, 
and other artificial emhellishments, descending from one terrace 
to anotlier, until tlie very verge of the river wiis attained. All 
tills architectural decoration, witli its accompanying parterres of 
rich flowers and exotic shrubs, had, many years since, given 
place to the more profitable scene of tlie vine-dresser’s labours ; 
yet the remains, too massive to be destroyed, are still visible, and, 
with tlie various artificial slopes and levels of the high bank, bear 
perfect evidence how actively Art had been here employed to 
decorate Nature. 

Few of these scenes are now left in perfection ; for the fickle- 
ness of fashion has accomplished in Eugland the total change 
which devastation and popular fury Imve produced in the French 
pleasure-grounds. For my pai't, 1 am contented to subscribe 
to the opinion of the best qualified judge of our time,* who 
thinks we have carried to an extreme our taste for simplidty, 
and that fiie neighbourhood of a stately mansion requires some 
more ornate eml^llishments than can be derived from the meagre 

^ See Priee't ENsy On the PicturcMjue, in nuiny poesages ; bat 1 would psr- 
fieularise tlie beantihil and liiglily poetical acoouitt wliicli lie gives of his own 
fsetlngs on destroying, at the dictate of an Improver, an ancient sequestrated 
gnrdiB, wltli itiya^ liedgoif onamoated Iron gatai, and seoluded wlldevneaa 
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aecompaniments of grass and gravel. A highly romantic situa- 
tion may be degraded^ perhaps, by an attempt at such artificial 
oniaments ; but then, in by far the greater number of sites, the 
intervention of more architectural decoration than is now in use, 
seems necessary to redeem tlie naked tameness of a large house, 
placed by itself in the midst of a lawn, where it looks os much 
unconnected witli all around, as if it had walked out of town upon 
an airing. 

How the taste came to change so suddenly and absolutely, is 
rather a singular circumstance, unless we explain it on the same 
principle on which the three friends of tlie Fatlier in Moliere’s 
comedy recommend a cure for tlie melancholy of his daughter — 
that he should furnish her apartment, namely, witli paintings — with 
tapestry — or witli china, according to tlie difiereiit commodities 
in which each of them was a dealer. Tried by this scale, we may 
perhaps discover, tliai, of old, the architect laid out tlie gardeu 
and the pleasure-grounds in die neighbourhood of tlie mannon, 
and, naturally enough, displayed his own art there in statues and 
vases, and paved terraces and flights of steps, with ornamented 
balustrades ; while the gardener, subordinate in rank, endeavoured 
to make the vegetable kingdom correspond to tlie prevailing taste, 
and cut his evergreens into verdant walls, witli towers and battle- 
ments, and his detached trees into a resemblance of statiAry. 
But the wheel has since revolved, so as to place the landscape- 
gardener, as he is called, almost upon a level with tlie arcliitect ; 
and hence a liberal and somewhat violent use is made of spade 
and pick-axe, and a conversion of tlie bstentatious labours of the 
architect into a ferme ernie^ as little different from the simplicity 
of Nature, as displayed iu the surrounding country, as the com- 
forts of convenient and cleanly walks, imperiously demanded iu 
the Coinage of a geoUeman^s remdence, can possibly admit. 

To return from this digression, which has given the Marqnis's 
cabriolet (its activity greatly retarded by the downward propen- 
sities of Jean Roast-beef, whidi 1 suppose the Norman liorse 
cursed as heartily as his countrymen of old time execrated the 
stolid obesity of a Saxon slave) time to ascend the hill by a 
winding causeway, now much broken, we came in sight of a long 
range of roofless buildings, connected with the western extremity 
of the Csstle, which was totally ruinous. 1 should apolog^,” 
he said, " to you, as an Englishman, for the taste of my ancestors, 
in ponx^ing that row of stables with the architecture of tlie 
chateib. £ know in your country it is usual to remove them to 
some distance ; but my family had an hereditary pride in horses, 
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and wete fond uf viaiting them more frequently than would have 
heeii convenient if they had been kept at a greater distance* 
Before tlie Revolution^ 1 had thirty fine horses in that ruinous 
line of buildings.” 

This recollection of past magnificence escaped from him acci- 
dentally, for ho was generally sparing in alluding to his former 
opulence. It was quietly said, without any affectation either of 
the importance attached to early wealth, or as demanding sym- 
pathy for its having past away. It awakened unpleasing reflec- 
tions, however, and we were both silent, till, from a partially 
repaired comer of what had been a porter’s lodge, a lively French 
pay$anne, with eyes as black as jet, and as brilliant as diamonds, 
came out with a smile, which shewed a set of teeth that duchesses 
might have envied, and took the reins of the little carriage. 

Madelon must be groom to-day,” said the Marquis, after 
graciously nodding in return for her deep reverence to Monsieur, 

for her husband is gone to market ; and for La Jeunessc, he is 
almost distracted with his various occupations. — Madelon,” he 
continued, as we walked forward under the entrance-arch, crovnned 
with the mutilated armorial beaiings of former lords, now half- 
obscured by moss and rye-grass, not to mention the vagrant 
branches of some unpruned shrubs, — “ Madelon was my wife’s 
god-daughter, and was educated to be fille-de-chambre to my 
daughter.” 

This passing intimation, that he was a widowed husband and 
childless father, increased my respect for the unfortunate noble- 
man, to whom every particular attached to his present situation 
brought doubtless its own share of food for melancholy reflection. 
He proceeded, after the pause of an instant, with something of a 
gayer tone, — You will be entertained with my poor La 
Jeunesse,” he said, who, by the way, is ten years Q|||6r than 1 
am” — (the marquis is above rixty) — "he reminds me of the 
player in the iZoman Comiqucy who acted a whole play in his own 
proper person — he insists on being maitre d’hotel, maitre de 
euiaine, valet-de-chambre, a whole suite of attendants in his own 
poor individuality. He sometimes reminds me of a character in 
the Bridle of Lammermore, which you must have read, as it is 
the woric of one of your de lettres, qu^on appdU, je croU, le 
(JkmUkr fifcott.”* 

" I presume yon mean Sir Walter 1” 

* It is BOBitie ueoesmy to remind the reader that this passage wai pubUdied 
during the author's incognito ; and, as Loclo expresses it, iqKtkeu ** according to 

thetrlck.- 
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« Yes — tlie flame — the same,” answered the Marquis. 

We were now Jed away from more painful rocoJJcctious ; for 1 
had to put my French friend right in two particulars. In the 
lirst 1 prevailed with difficulty ; for the Marquis, though he 
disliked tlie English, yet, having been three months in London, 
piqued himself on understanding the most intricate difficulties of 
our language, and appealed to every dictionary, from Florio 
downwards, that la Bride must mesui tlie Bridle. Nay, so 
sceptical was he on this point of philology, that, when I ventured 
to hint that there was nothing about a bridle in the whole story, 
he with great composure, and little knowing to whom ho spoke, 
laid the whole blame of tlmt inconsistency on tlie unfortunate 
autlior. 1 had next tlie common candour to inform my friend, 
upon grounds which no one could know so well as myself, that my 
distinguished literary countryman, of whom 1 shall always speak 
with the respect his talents deserve, was not responsible for tlic 
slight works which tlie humour of the public had too generously, 
as well as too rashly, ascribed to him. Surprised by tiie impulse 
<}f tlie moment, I even might have gone farther, and clenched 
the negative by positive evidence, owning to my entertainer tliat 
no one else could possibly have written these works, since I 
myself w& the author, when 1 was saved from so rash a commit- 
ment of myself by the calm reply of the Marquis, that be was 
glad to hear these sort of trifles w'ere not written by a person of 
condition. We read tlieni,” he said, as we listen to the 
pleasantries of a comedian, or as our ancestors did to those of a 
professed family-jester, with a good deal of amusement, which, 
however, we should be sorry to derive from the mouth of one 
who has better claims to our CKicicty.” 

I was completely recalled to my constitutional caution by this 
4eclarati||p ; and became so much afraid of committing myself, 
that 1 did not even venture to explain to my aristocratic friend, 
that the gentleman whom he bad named owed his advancement, 
for aught 1 had ever heard, to certain works of his, which may, 
without injury, be compared to romances in riiyme. 

The truth is, tliat, amongst some oUier unjust prejudices, at 
which I liave already lunted, the Marquis had contracted a 
horror, mingled with contempt, for almost every species of 
author-craft, slighter than that which compounds a folio volume 
of law or of divinity, and looked upon the author of a romance, 
novelji fugitive poem, or periodiod piece of criticisn), as men do 
on a* venomous reptile, with fear at once and with loathing. The 
^abuse of the prefis, he contended, especially in its lighter departr 
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incuts, had poisiinf;il the whole morality of Europe, and was once 
more gradually regaining an influence which had been silenced 
amidst the voice of war. All ivritcrs, except those of the largest 
and heaviest calibre, he conceived to be devoted to this evil cause, 
from liousseau and Voltaire down to Pigault le 13run and the 
author of the Scotch novels ; and although he admitted he read 
them pour poiser le temps, yet, like Pistol eating his leek, it was 
not without execrating tho tendency, as he devoured the story, of 
tlie work with which he was engaged. 

Observing tliis peculiarity, 1 backed out of the candid confes- 
sion which my vanity had meditated, and engaged the Marquis in 
fartlier remarks on the mansion of his ancestors. “ There,*’ he 
said, “ was the theatre where my father used to procure an order 
for the special attendance of some of tlie principal actors of the 
Oomedie Fran 9 oise, when the King and Madame Pompadour 
more than once visited him at this place ; — yonder, more to tho 
centre, was tho Baron’s hall, where his feudal jurisdiction was 
exercised when criminals were to be tried by tlie Seigneur or his 
bailiff ; for wc had, like your old Scottish nobles, the right of pit 
and gallows, or fossa cum furea, as tlie civilians term it ; — 
beneath that lies the Question-chamber, or apartment for torture ; 
and truly, 1 am sorry a right so liable to abuse should %ave been 
lodged in the hands of any living creature. But,” he added, with a 
feeling of dignityderivedeven from tho atrocities which hisancestora 
had committed beneath the grated windows to which he pointed, 
^ such is the effect of superstition, that, to tliis day, the peasants 
dare not approach the dungeons, in which, it is said, the wrath 
of my ancestors had perpetrated, in former times, much cruelty.” 

As wo approached the window, while 1 expressed some curi- 
osity to see this abode of terror, there arose from its subterranean 
abyss a shrill shout of laughter, which we easily detected as pro- 
duced by a group of playful children, who had made the neglected 
vaults a theatre, for a joyous romp at Colin Maillard. 

The Marquis was somewhat disconcerted, and had recourse to 
his tqhatihre ; but, recovering in a moment, observed, these were 
Madelon’s children, and familiar with tho supposed terrors of tlie 
subterranean recesses, " Besides,” he added, " to speak tho 
truth, these pCor children have been bom after the period of 
supposed illumination, which dispelled our superstition and ow 
religion at once ; and this bids roe to remind yon, that this is a 
jour The Curi of the parish is my only guest, besiden 

yourself, and 1 would not voluntarily offend his opinions. Be- 
be eondnued, more manfully, and throwing off his restcainti 
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** adversity has taught me other thoughts on these subjects than 
those which prosperity dictated ; and I thank God 1 am not 
ashamed to avow^ that 1 follow the observances of my church.” 

1 hastened to answer, tliat, tliough they might differ from those 
of my own, I had every possible respect for the religious rules of 
every Christian community, sensible tliat we addressed tlie same 
Deity, on the same grand principle of salvation, though with 
different forms; which variety of worship, had it pleased the 
Almighty not to permit, our observances would have been as 
distinctly prescribed to us as they are laid down under the Mosaic 
law. 

The Marquis was no shaker of hands, but u|K)n the present 
occasion he grasped mine, and shook it kindly — the only mode 
of acquiescence in my sentiments which perhaps a zealous 
Catholic could, or ought consistently to have given upon such an 
occasion. 

This circumstance of explanation and remark, witli others which 
arose out of the view of the extensive ruins, occupied us during 
two or tliree turns upon the long terrace, and a seat of about a 
quarter of an hour’s duration in a vaulted pavilion of freestone, 
decorated with tho Marquis’s armorial bearings, the roof of wliich, 
though disjointed in some of its groined arches, was still solid and 
entire. Here,” said he, resuming tlie tone of a former part of 
his conversation, ** I love to sit, either at noon, when the alcove 
affords me shelter from the heat, or in the evening, when the 
sun's beams are dying on tlie broad face of the Loire — liere, in 
tlie words of your great poet, whom, Frenchman as I am, 1 am 
more intimately acquainted with than most Englishmen, I love 
to rest myself, 

* Shewing the code of iweet and bitter fiuicy.' '* 

Against this various reading of a well-known passage in Shake- 
speare 1 took care to offer no protest; for 1 suspect Shakespeare 
would have suffered in the opinion of so delicate a judge as the Mar- 
quis, had I proved his having written ^ chewing the cud,” acoordiog 
to all other authorities. Besides, I had had enough of our former 
dispute, having been long convinced, (though not till ten years 
after 1 had left Edinburgh College,) that tlie pith of oonveseation 
does not consist in exhibiting your own superior knowledge on 
matters of small consequence, but in enlarging, improving^ and 
coxr^ng the information you possess, by the authority of others. 
I therefore let the Marquis ihsto his node at his pleasure, and was 
rewarded by his enbering into a teamed and weUdnformeddisqm* 
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Bition on the Bond style of architecture introduced into France 
during the seventeenth century. He pointed out its merits and 
its defects with considerable taste ; and having touched on topics 
similar to those upon which 1 have formerly digressed, he made 
ati appeal of a diBercnt kind in their favour, founded on the asso- 
ciations with which they were combined. " Who,” he said, “ w'ould 
willingly destroy the terraces of tlie Chateau of Sully, since we 
cannot tread them without recalling the image of that statesman, 
alike distinguished for severe integrity and for strong and unerring 
sagacity of mind ! Were they an inch less broad, a ton’s weight 
less massive, or were they deprived of their formality by the 
slightest inflections, could we suppose them to remain the scene 
of his patriotic niusings 1 Would an ordinary root-house be a fit 
scene for the Duke occupying an arm-chair, and his Duchess a 
tabouret — teaching from thence, lessons of courage and fidelity 
to his sons, — of modesty and submission to his daughters, — of 
rigid morality to both ; while the circle of young noblesse listened 
with ears attentive, and eyes modestly fixed on the ground in a 
standing posture, neither replying nor sitting down, without the 
express command of their prince and parent ? — No, Monsieur,” 
he said, with enthusiasm ; destroy the princely pavilion in which 
this edifying family-scene was represented, and you remove from 
the mind the vraisemblance, tlie veracity, of the whole representa- 
tion. Or can your mind suppose tliis distinguished peer and 
patriot walking in a jardin Angloisl Why, you might as well 
fancy him dressed with a blue frock and white waistcoat, instead 
of his Henri Quatre coat and chapeau cL-plums — Consider how 
he could have moved in the tortuous maze of what you have called 
uferm ornee^ with his usual attendants of two files of Swiss guards 
prooeding, and the same number following him. To recall his 
figure, with his beard — haut-de-ehauma d canon, united to his 
doublet by ten thousand aiguUettes and knots of ribbon, you could 
Uot, supposing him in a modern jardin Angloia, distinguish the 
picture in your imagination, from flie sketch of some mad old man, 
who has adopted the humour of dressing like his great-great-grand- 
father, and whom a party of gens-d’armes were conducting to the 
H6piial dea Foua, But look on the long and magnificent terrace, 
if it yet exists, which the loyal and exalted Sully was wont to 
ntftkft the scene of his solitary walk twice a-day, while he pondered 
over the patriotie schemes which he nourislied for advancing the 
glory of France ; or at a later, and more sorrowful period of life, 
brooded over the memory of his murdered master, and the fkte 
of >fahi distracted country; — throw in that noble background of 
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arcades, vases, images, urns, and wliatevcr could express the 
vicinity of a ducal palace, and the landscape becomes consistent 
at once. 'T\\e factionnaires, with their harquebusses ported, placed 
at the extremities of the long and level walk, intimate the presence 
of the feudal prince ; while the same is more clearly shewn by the 
guard of honour which precede and follow him, their halberds 
carried upright, their mien martial and stately, as if in tlie pre- 
sence of an enemy, yet moved, as it were, with the same soui as 
their princely superior — teaching their steps to attend upon his, 
marching as he marches, halting as he halts, accommodating their 
pace even to the slight irregularities of pause and advance dictated 
by the fluctuations of his reverie, and wheeling with military pre- 
cision before* and behind him, who seems the centre and animating 
principle of their armed files, as the heart gives life and energy to 
the human body. Or, if you smile,’* added the Marquis, looking 
doubtfully on my countenance, at a promenade so inconsistent 
with the light freedom of modern manners, could you bring your 
mind to demolish tliat other terrace trod by the fascinating Mar- 
chioness de Sevign^, with which are united so many recollections 
connected with passages in her enchanting letters )** 

A little tired of this disquisition, which the Marquis certainly 
dwell upon to exalt the natural beauties of his own terrace, which, 
dilapidated as it was, required no such formal recommendation, 
1 informed ray companion, that 1 hod just received from England 
a journal of a tour made in the South of France by a young 
Oxonian friend of mine, a poet, a draughtsman, and a scholar, — 
in which he gives such an animated and interesting description of 
the Cbateau-Grignan, the dwelling of Madame de Sevign^’s beloved 
daughter, and frequently the place of her own residence, that no 
one who ever read tlie book would be within forty miles of the 
same, without going a pilgrimage to the spot. Tlie Marquis 
smiled, seemed very much pleased, and asked the title at length 
of the work in question ; and writing down to my dictation, ** An 
Itinerary of Provence and the Rhone, made during the year 1819; 
by John Hughes, A. M., of Oriel Ckillege, Oxford,” — observed, he 
could now purchase no books for tlie chateau, but would recommend 
that the Itineraire should be commissioned for the library to which 
he was aibonn^. in the neighbouring town. " And here,” he said, 
^ comes the Curd, to save us farther disquisition ; and 1 see La 
Jeunesse gliding round the old portico on the terrace, with the 
purpoM of ringing the dinner-bell — a most unnecessary cere- 
mony 'for .assembling three persons, but which it would break 
the old man’s heart to forego. Take no notice of him at present, 
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os he wishes lu ptu'form the duties of tlie inferior defiartnientB 
incognito ; when tho bell has ceased to sound, he will blaze forth 
on us in tlie character of major-domo.” 

As the Marquis spoke, we had advanced towards the eastern 
extremity of tlie Chateau, which was the only part of the edifice 
that remained still habitable. 

** The Bande Noire, ^ said the Marquis, " when they pulled the 
rest of tlie house to pieces, for the sake of the leadT, timber, and 
other materials, have, in tlieir ravages, done me the undesigned 
favour to reduce it to dimensions better fitting the circumstances 
of the owner. There is enough of the leaf left for the caterpillar 
to coil up his chrysalis in, and what needs he care though reptiles 
have devoured the rest of the bush!” 

As he spoke Uius, we reached tlie door, at which La Jeunesse 
appeared, witli an air at once of prompt service and deep respect, 
and a countenance, which, though puckered by a thousand 
wrinkles, was ready to answer the first good-natured word of his 
master wiUi a smile, which shewed his white set of teeth firm and 
fair, in despite of age and suffering. His dean silk stockings, 
washed till tlieir tint had become yellowish — his cue tied with a 
rosette tlie tliin gray curl on either side of his lank cheek — the 
pearl coloured coat, without a collar — the solitaire, the tho 
ruffles at the wrist, and the all announced that La 

Jeunesse considered the arrival of a guest at the Chateau as an 
unusual event, wliich was to be met with a corresponding display 
of magnificence and parade on his part 

As 1 looked at the faithful tliough fantastic follower of his 
master, who doubtless inherited his prejudices as well as his cast* 
clothes, 1 could not but own, in my own mind, the resemblance 
pointed out by the Marquis betwixt him and my own Caleb, the 
trusty squire of the Master of Bavenswood. But a Frenchman, 
a Jack-of-all-trades by nature, can, with much more ease and 
suppleness, address himself to a variety of serviees, and suffice 
in his own person to discliarge them all, than is possible for the 
formality and slowness of a Scotchman. Superior to Caleb in 
dexterity, thongh not in zeal, La Jeunesse seemed to multiply 
bimself witli the necessities of the oeoasion, and discharged his 
aevmal tasks with such promptitude and assiduity, that further 
attendance than his was neither missed nor wished for. 

The dioner,^ in particular, was exquisito. 3%e soup, aUhongh 
bearing the term of maigre^ which Englishmen use in scorn, was 
most d^oately fiavoured, and the matelot of pike and eels reooa- 
eOsd me^ tho^h a Soottishinan, to the latter. Them was eveii 
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R petit plat of houUli for tlie heretic, so exquisitely «]ressod as to 
retain all the juices, and, at tlie same time, rendered so thoroughly 
tender, that nothing could be more delicate. The foitagey livith 
another small disli or two, were equally well arranged. But 
what the old maitre d’ hotel valued himself upon as some- 
thing superb, Biniling with self-satisfaction, and in enjoyment 
of my surprise, as he placed it on the table, was an immense 
auitUe of spinage, not smoothed into a uniform surface, as by 
our uninaugurated cooks upon yotir side of the water, but swelling 
into kills, and declining into vales, over which swept* a gallant 
stag, pursued by a (tack of hounds in full cry, and a noble held 
of horsemen witli bugle-horns, and whips held upright, and 
brandished after the manner of broadswords hounds, hunts- 
man, and stag, being all very artificially cut out of toasted bread. 
Enjoying the praises which T failed not to bestow on this chtf 
d*MU9rey the old man acknowledged it had cost the best part 
of two days to bring it to perfection ; and added, giving honour 
where honour was due, that an idea so brilliant was not entirely 
his own, but that Monsieur himself had taken the trouble to give 
him several valuable hints, and even condescended to assist in 
the execution of some of the most capital figures. The Marquis 
blushed a little at this eclaircissement, which he might probably 
have wished to suppress, but acknowledged he had wished to 
surprise mo with a scene from the popular poem of my country, 
Miladi Lae. 1 answered, tliat so splendid a cortege much more 
resembled a grand chasse of Louis Quatorze than of a poor King 
of Scotland, and that tlie paysage was rather like Fountainbleau 
than the wilds of Callender. He bowed graciously in answer to 
tills compliment, and acknowledged tliat recollections of the 
costume of the old French Court, when in its splendour, might 
have misled his imagination — and so the conversation passed on 
to other matters. 

Our dessert was exquisite — the cheese, the fruits, the salad, 
the olives, the eemeaux, and the delicious white wine, each in 
their way were impagaUes; and the good Marquis, with an air 
of great satisfaction, observed, that his guest did sineere liomage 
to their merits. ** After all,” he said, ** and yet it is but ooa- 
fessing a foolish weakness — but, after all, I cannot but rejoice in 
feeling myself equal to offering a stranger a sort of hospitality 
which seems pleasing to him* Believe me, it is not entirely out 
of pride^that we pautrea rewnants live so very retired, and avoid 
the dttbes of hospitality. It is true, that too many of us wander 
about the haik of our fadiers, rather like ^osts of Iheir deceased 
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proprietorcty tlian like living men restored to their own possessions 
— yot it is rather on your account, tlian to spare our own feelings, 
that we do not cultivate the society of our foreign visiters. We 
have an idea that your opulent nation is particularly attached to 
fatte and to grande chtre — to your ease and enjoyment of every 
kind ; and the means of entertainment left to us arc, in most 
cases, so limited, tliat wc feel ourselves totally precluded from 
such expense and ostentation. No one wishes to offer his best 
where he has reason to think it will not give pleasure ; and, as 
many of )^u publish your journals, Monsieur le Marquis would 
not probably be much gratified, by seeing the poor dinner which 
he was ablo to present to Milord Anglois put upon permanent 
record.” 

I interrupted the Marquis, that, were 1 to wish a» account of 
my entertainment published, it would be only in order to pre> 
serve the memory of the very best dinner I over had eaten in 
iny life. lie bowed in return, and presumed “that I either 
differed much from the national taste, or tlie accounts of it were 
greatly exaggerated. 11c was particularly obliged to me for 
shewing the value of the possessions which remained to him. 
The useful,” he said, “ Imd no doubt survived the sumptuous at 
Hautlieu as elsewhere. Grottoes, statues, curious conservatories 
of exotics, temple and tower, liad gone to the ground ; but the 
vineyard, the potager, the orchard, tlie Hang, still existed ; and 
once more he expressed himself happy to find, tliat their com- 
bined productions could make what even a Briton accepted as a 
tolerable meal. I only hope,” he continued, “ that you will con- 
vince me your compliments are sincere, by accepting the hospi- 
tality of the Chateau de Hautlieu as often as better engagements 
will permit during your stay in this neighbourhood.” 

1 readily promised to accept an invitation offered with such 
grace, as to make the guest appear the person conferring the 
obligation. 

The conversation Uien changed to the history of the Cliateau 
and its vicinity — a subject which was strong ground to the Maj> 
quis, tliough he was no great antiquary, and even no very pro- 
found historian, when other topics were discussed. The Curd, 
however, chanced to be botli, and withal a very conversible plea- 
sing man, with an air of preTenanee, and ready civility of com- 
munication, which 1 have found a leading characteristic of the 
Catholic clergy, whether they are well-informed or otherwise. It 
was from him that 1 learned tiiere still existed the remnant of a 
fine library in the Chateau de HauUieu. The Marquis shrugged 
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luB shoulders as the Curd gave me this intimation, looked to the 
one side and the other, and displayed the same sort of j>etty eiu> 
barrassmcnt nhich he had been unable to suppress \vhen La 
Jeuncsse blabbed something of his interference with the aiTange- 
ments of the cuuine, I should be happy to shew the books,’* 
he said, but they are in such a wild condition, so dismantled, 
that 1 am ashamed to exhibit them to any one.” 

“ Forgive me, my dear sir,” said the Curd, “ you know you 
peimiitted the gretat English BibKoinaniac, Dr Dibdiu, to consult 
your curious reliques, and you know how highly he spoke of 
Hiem.” 

What could I do, ray dear friend 1” said the Marquis ; ** the 
good Doctor had heard some exaggerated account of these rem- 
nants of what was once a library — he had stationed himself in tlic 
avherge below, determined to carry his point or die under the W'alls. 
1 even heard of his taking the altitude of the turret, in order to 
provide scaling-ladders. You would not have had me reduce 
a respectable divine, though of another church, to such an act of 
desperation ? 1 could not have answered it in conscience.” 

But you know, besides, Monsieur le Marquis/* continued the 
Cur<^, that Dr Dibdin was so much grieved at the dilapidation 
your library had sustained, that he avowedly envied the powers 
of our church, so much did he long to lanch an anathema at the 
heads of the perpetrators.” 

** llis resentment was in proportion to his disappointment, 1 
suppose,” said our entertainer. 

Not so,” said the Cur^ ; " for he was so enthusiastic on the 
value of what remains, that 1 am convinced iiotliing but your 
positive request to the contrary prevented tlio Chateau of Uaut- 
lieu occupying at least twenty pages in tlmt splendid work of 
which be sent us a copy, and whicli will reniaiii a lasting monu- 
ment of his zeal and erudition.” 

^ Dr Dibdin is extremely polite,” said the Marquis ; " and, 
when we have had our coffee — here it comes — we will go to 
tlie turret ; and I hope, as Monsieur has not despised my poor 
fare, so he will pardon the state of my confused library, while I 
shall be equally happy if it can afford any tiling which can give 
liim amusement. Indeed,” he added, “ were it otlierwise, you, 
my good &tber, have every right over books, which, without your 
intervention, would never have returned to the owner.” 

Although this additional act of courtesy was evidently wrested 
by th6 importunity of the Cure from his reluctant friend, whose 
desire to conceal the nakedness of the land, and the extent of 
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hi9 loBsea, aepnipd always to struggle with his disposition to be 
obliging, 1 could not help accepting an offer, ivhicb, in strict 
politeness, I ought perhaps to have refused. But then tlie 
reinains of a collection of such curiosity as liad given to our 
bibliomauiacal friend the desire of leading the forlorn hope in an 
escalade — it would have been a desperate act of self-denial to 
have declined an opportunity of seeing it. La Jeunesse brought 
coffee, such as we only taste on the continent, upon a salver, 
covered with a napkin, that it Inight be cemt for silver ; and 
eham^caffe from Martinique, on a small waiter, which was cer- 
tainly so. Our repast thus finished, the Marquis led mo up an 
escalier derobi, into a very large and well-proportioned saloon, 
of nearly one hundred feet in length ; but so waste and dilapi- 
dated, that I kept my eyes on tlie ground, lest my kind enter- 
tainer riiould feel himself called upon to apologize for tattered 
pictures and torn tapestry ; and, worse than both, for casements 
that had yielded, in one or two instances, to the boisterous blast* 

^ We have contrived to make the turret something more habit- 
able,” said the Marquis, as he moved hastily tlirongh this cham- 
ber of desolation. Tliis,” he said, ** was the picture gallery in 
former times, and in tlie boudoir beyoud, which we now occupy 
as a book-closet, were preserved some curious cabinet paintings, 
whose small size inquired that they should be viewed closely.” 

As he spoke, he held aside a portion of the tapestry 1 have 
mentioned, and we entered the room of which he spoke. 

It was octangular, corresponding to tlie external shape of the 
turret whose interior it occupied. Four of the sides had latticed 
windows, commanding each, from a different point, the most beau- 
tiful prospect over the majestic Loire, and the adjacent country 
through which it winded ; and tiio casements were filled with 
Btiuiijed glass, through two of which streamed the lustre of tlie 
setting sun, shewing a brilliant assemblage of religious emblems 
and armorial bearings, which it was scarcely possible to look at 
with an ondazzled eye ; but the oilier two windows, from which 
the san-beams had jiassed away, could be closely examined, and 
plainly eliewed that the lattices were glazed witli stained glass, 
which did not belong to them originally, but, as 1 afterwards 
learned, to the profaned and desecrated chapel of the Castle. It 
had been the amusement of the Marquis, for several months, to 
accomplish this rifaedamento, with the assistance of the Curate 
and the all-capable La Jeunesse ; and though they had only 
patched together fragments, which were in many places very 
minate, yet the stsined glass, till examined very clwly, and with 
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the eye of an antiquaxy^j produced, on the whole, a very pleasing 

efl^t. 

The aides of the apartment, not occupied by tlie lattices, were 
(except the space for the small door) fitted up witli presses and 
Selves, some of walnut tree, curiously carved, and brought to a 
dark colour by time, nearly resembling that of a ripe chestnut, 
and partly of common deal, employed to repair and supply the 
deficiencies occasioned by violence and devastation. On these 
shelves were deposited the wrecks, or rather the precious relics, 
of a most splendid library. 

The Marquis’s father had been a man of infonnation, and his 
grandfather was famous, even in the Court of Louis XIV., where 
literature was in some degree considered as the fashion, for tlie 
extent of his acquirements. Those two proprietors, opulent in 
their fortunes, and liberal in the indulgence of their taste, had 
made such additions to a curious old Gothic library, which had 
descended from their ancestors, that there were few collections 
in France whicli could be compared to that of Hautlieu. It had 
been completely dispersed, in consequence of an ill-judged attempt 
of the present Marquis, lu 1790, to defend his Chateau against a 
revolutionary mob. Luckily, Uie Curd, who, by his charitable 
and moderate conduct, and his evangelical virtues, possessed 
much interest among the neighbouring peasantry, prevailed on 
many of them to buy, for the petty sum of a few sous, and some- 
times at the vulgar rate of a glass of brandy, volumes which had 
cost large sums, but which were carried off in mere spite by the 
rufiianB who pillaged the castle. Ho himself also had purchased 
as many of Uie books as his funds could possibly reach, and to his 
care it was owing that they were restored to the turret in which 
I found them. It was no wonder, therefore, that tlie good Curd 
had some pride and pleasure in shewing the collection to strangers. 

In spite of old volumes, imperfections, and all the other morti- 
fications which an amateur encounters in looking through an ill- 
kept library, there were many articles in that of Hautlieu, calcu- 
lated, as Bayes says, ** to elevate and surprise” tbs bibliomaniac. 
There were, 

« Tbe mull rare volume, dark wJUi tainlih’d gold.*' 

as Dr Fenier feelingly sings — enrious and richly painted missal^ 
manuscriptB of 1360, 1320, and even earlier, and worU in Gothic 
type, printed in tlie fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. But of 
these I ntend to give a more detailed account, sliould the Mar- 
quis grant his permianon. 
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In the meantime^ it is sufficient to say,that^ delighted with the 
day I had spent at llautlieu, I frequently repeated my visit, apd 
that the key of the octangular tower was always at my command. 
In those hours I became deeply enamoured of a part of French 
history, which, although most important to that of Europe at 
large, and illustrated by an inimitable old historian, 1 had never 
sufficiently studied. At the same time, to gratify the feelings of 
my excellent host, I occupied myself occasionally witli some 
family memorials, which had fortunately been preserved, and 
which contained some curious particulars respecting the connec- 
tion with Scotland, which first found me favour in the eyes of tlie 
Marquis do Hautlieu. 


I pondered on these things, more meo, until my return to Bri- 
tain, to beef afld sea-coal fires, a change of residence which took 
place since I drew up these Gallic reminiscences. At lengtli,the 
result of my meditatious took tlie form of which my readers, if 
not startled by this preface, will presently be enabled to judge. 
Should tlie Public receiveit with favour, I shall not regret having 
been for a sliort time an Absentee. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CONTRAST. 

Look here upon this picture, and on this. 

The counterfeit presentment ot two brothers. 

JIamlet. 

I'uB latter part of tho fifteenth century prespared a train of 
future events, that ended by raising France to tnat state of for- 
tnidable power, which has ever since been, from time to time, the 
principal object of jealousy to tlie other European nations. Before 
that period, she had to struggle for her very existence with the 
English, already possessed of her fairest provinces ; while the 
utmost exertions of her King, and the gallantry of her people, 
could scarcely protect the remainder from a foreign yoke. Nor 
was this her sole danger. The .princes who possessed the grand 
fiefs of the crown, and, in particular, tiie Dukes of Burgundy and 
Bretagne, had come to wear their feudal bonds so lightly, that 
they had no scruple in lifting the standard against their liege and 
sovereign lord, tlie King of France, on the slightest pretence. 
When at peace, they reigned as absolute princes jn &eir own 
provinces ; and the House of Burgundy, pofssessed fiTIbe district 
so called, together with the fairest aftd richest part of Flanders, 
was itself so wealthy, and so powerful, as to yi^d nothing to the 
crown, either in splendour or in strength. 

In imitation of the grand feudatories, each inferior vassal of the 
crown assumed as much independence as his distance from the 
sovereign power, the extent of his fief, or the strength of his cha- 
teau, enabled him to maintain ; and these petty tyrants, no longer 
amenable to the exercise of the law, perpetrated with impunity 
the wildest excesses of fantastic oppression and cruelly. In 
Auvergne alone, a report was made of more than three hundred 
of th^ independent nobles, to whom incest, murder, and rapine, 
were the xnbst ordinary and familiar actions. 

VOL. XVI. c 
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Besidt^B tljese evils, another, sprin^'ng out of the long-continued 
wars betwixt the French and English, added no Bmall misery to 
thiajdistracted kingdom. Numerous bodies of soldiers, collected 
into bands, under ofilcers chosen by themsolves, from among %e 
bravest and most successful adventurers, had been formed in 
various parts of France out of the refuse of all other countries. 
These hireling combatants sold their swords for a time to the 
best bidder ; and, when such service was not to be had, they made 
war on their own account, seizing casth^ and towers, which they 
used as the places of their retreat, — making prisoners, and ran- 
soming them, — exacting tribute from the open villages, and the 
country around them, — and acquiring, by every 8]x^eies of rapine, 
the appropriate epithets of Tondeurt and Ecorcheurx, that is. 
Clippers and Flayers, 

In the midst of the horrors and miseries arising from so dis- 
tracted a state of public affairs, reckless and profuse expense 
distinguished the courts of the lesser nobles, as w'ell as of tlie 
superior princes ; and their dependents, in imitation, expended in 
rude, hut magnificent display, the wealth which they extorted 
from the people. A tone of romantic and chivalrous gallantry 
(which, however, was often disgraced by unbounded license) 
characterized the intercoui'sc between the sexes ; and the lan- 
guage of knight-errantry was yet used, and its observances 
followed, tliough the puro spirit of honourable love, and benevo- 
lent enterprise, which it inculcates, had ceased to qualify and 
atone for its extravagances. The jousts and tournaments, the 
entertainments and revels, wdiich each petty court displayed, 
invited to Franco every wandering adventurer ; and it was seldom 
tliat, when arrived there, he failed to employ his rash courage, 
and headlong spirit of enterprise, in actions for which his happier 
native country afforded no free sUge. 

At this period, and as if to save this fair realm from the various 
woes with which it was menaced, the tottering throne was as- 
cended by Louis XL, whose clmracter, evil as it was in itself, 
met, combated, and in a great degree neutralized, the mischiefs 
of the time — as poisons of oppo»ng qualities are said, in ancient 
books of medicine, to have the power of counteracting each 
other. 

Brave enough for every useful and political pnrpoM, Louis had 
not a spark of that romantic valour, or of tiie pride generally 
associated with it, which fought on for tlie point <n honour, when 
die point of utility had been long gained. Calm, crafty, and pro- 
foundly attentive to his own interest, he made evexy saermce, 
both pride and passion, which could interfere with it. He was 
careful in disguising his real sentiments and purposes from all 
wlio approached him, and frequently used the expressions, ** that 
the king knew not how to reign, who knew not how to dissemble ; 
and that, for himself, if he thought hia very cap kuew his secrets, 
he would throw it into the dre.” No man of his own, or of any 
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other time, hotter understood how to avail himself of the frailties 
of others, and when to avoid giving any advantage by the un> 
timely indiilgciiee of his own. * 

He W'as by nature vindictive and cruel, even to the extent of 
finding pleasure in the frequent executions wliich he commanded. 
But, as no touch of mercy ever induced liiin to spare, wlien lie 
could with safety condemn, so no sciitimeiu of vengeance.* ever 
stiniulated him to a premature violeni%\ He seldom s])ruiig on 
his prey till it was fairly within his gi asp, and till all liopt* of rescue 
w'as vain ; and his movements were so stiidiously disguised, that 
his success W'as generally what first announced to tlie world tlic 
object he had been manoeuvring to attain. 

In like manner, the avarice of Louis gave way lo apparent 
profusion, when it was necessary to hnhe the favourite or minister 
of a rival prince for averting any impending attack, or to break 
up any alliance confederated against him. He was fond of license 
and pleasure ; but neither beauty nor the chase, thongli both 
were ruling passions, ever withdi-ew him from the most regular 
attendance to public business and the affairs of his kingdom. His 
knowledge of mankind was profound, and he had sought it in the 
private walks of life, in which he often personally mingled ; and, 
though naturally proud and haughty, he h(*Jiitaled not, with an 
matteiition to the arbitrary divisions of society which was tlieii 
thought Bometliing portentously unnatural, to raise from the 
lowest rank men whom he employed on tiie must important 
duties, and knew so well how to choose tliein, tliat he was raredy 
disappointed in their qualities. 

Yet there were contradictions in the cliaracter of this artful 
and able monarch ; for human uatui*e is rarely uniform. Him- 
self the most false and insincei'e of mankind, some of the gr(*at<»st 
errors of his life oi'osc fi’om too rasli a confidence in the honour 
and integrity of others. When these errors took place, they seem 
to liave arisen from an over refined system of policy, whicli induced 
Louis to assume the appearance of undoubtiiig confidence in those 
whom it was his object to overreach ; for, in his general conduct, 
he was as jealous and suspicious as any tyrant who ever breathed. 

Two other points may he noticed, to complete the sketch of this 
formidable character, by which he rose atiioug the rude chivalrous 
sovereigns of the period to tlie rank of a keeper among wild beasts, 
who, by superior wisdoui and policy, by distribution of food, and 
some (hsdpluie by blows, comes finely to predominate over those, 
who, if unsubjected by his arts, would by main strengtli have tom 
him to pieces. 

The first of these attributes was Louis's excessive superstition, 
a plague with which Heaven often afflicts those who refuse to 
Ibton to the dictates of religion. The remorse arising from his 
evil aotioni, Louis never endeavoured to appease by any relaxa- 
tion in his Machiavellian stratagem^ but la^ured, in vain, to 
soothe and silence that painful feelmg by superstitious observances, 
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severe penance, ana profuse gifts to the ecclesiastics. The second 
property, with which the first is sometimes found strangely united, 
was u disposition to low pleasures and obscure debauchery. The 
wisest, or at least the most crafty Sovereign of his time, he was 
fond of low life, and, being himself a man of wit, enjoyed the jests 
and repartees of social conversation more tlian could have been, 
expected from other points of his character, lie even mingled 
in the comic adventures of obscure intrigue, with a freedom little 
consistent wiUi the habitual and guarded jealousy of his character ; 
and ho was so fond of this species of humble gallantry, that he 
caused a number of its gay and licentious anecdotes to be enrolled 
in a collection well known to book collectors, in whose eyes (and 
the work is unfit for any other) the right edition is very pi’ecioos.^ 

By means of this monarch’s powerful and prudent, though most 
unam iable character, it pleased Heaven, who works by the tempest 
as well as by the soft small rain, to restore to the great French 
nation the benefits of civil government, which, at the time of his 
accession, they had nearly lost. 

Fro he had succeeded to the crown, Louis had given evidence 
of his vices rather than of his talents. His first wife, Margaret of 
IScotland, was <<doiie to death by slanderous tongues” in her 
husband’s Court, where, but for the eucouragemeut of Louis 
liimsolf, not a word would have been breatlied against tliat 
amiable and injured princess. He had been an ungrateful and 
a rebellious son, at one time conspiring to seize his father’s 
person, and at tinother, levying open war against him. For tlie 
first offence, he was banislicd to his appanage of Daupliine, which 
he governed witli much sagacity — for the second, he was driven 
into absolute exile, and forced to tlirow himself on the mercy, 
and almost oii the cliarity, of the Duke of Burgundy and his son, 
where he enjoyed hospitality, afterwards indifferently requited, 
until the death of his father in 1461. 

In the very outset of his reign, Louis was almost overpowered 
by a league formed against him by the great vassals of France, 
with tlie Duke of Burgundy, or. rather his son, the Count de 
Charalois, at its head. They levied a poweidul army, blockaded 
Paris, fought a battle of doubtful issue under its very walls, and 
placed the French monarchy on the brink of actual destruction. 
It usually happens in sucli cases, that the more sagacious general 
of the two gains the real fruit, diough perhaps not the martial 
fame, of tlie disputed fiel4. Louis, who had slmwn great personal 
bravery during the battle of Moutl’hery, was able, by his prudence, 
to avail himself of its undecided character, as if it had been a 
victory on his side. He temporized until the enemy had broken 

* This iditto princfpfi which, when In good preservation, Is tnuch loa^t 
after by connofsBeuis, is entitled, tea Cent HmveUea Nmm^ea, amUmxwt vent 
ffiatoira JfauveatuCt qui amt mouit ^iaana d raconter m teutea bonnea co»- 
paMieaparmaniiredejopeweeti, Faria, Antoine Varard. Sant date d^annie 
d!*mprestionj in^Jblio^ique, See Bs Bum. 
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up their leaguer, and shewed so much dexterity in sowing 
jealousies among tlioso great powers, that their aDiaiicc ** for 
the public weal,’* as they termed it, but, in reality, for the over- 
throw of all but the external appearance of the French monarchy, 
dissolved itself, and was never again renewed in a manner so 
formidable. From this period, Louis, relieved of all danger from 
England, by the Civil wars of York and Ij;iiica8ter, was engag'd 
for several years, like an unfeeling but abfe pbysieJaii, in curing 
the wounds of the body politic, or rather in stopping, now by 
gentle remedies, now by the use of fire and steel, the progress of 
tliose mortal gangrenes with which it was tlicii infected. The 
brigandage of the Free Companies, and the unpunished oppressions 
of the nobility, he laboured to lessen, siuce he could not actually 
stop tliom ; and, by dint of unrelaxed attention, ho gradually 
gained some addition to his own regal authority, or eflccted some 
diminution of those by whom it was counterbalanced. 

Still the King of France was surrounded by doubt and danger. 
The members of the league “ for the public weal,” thougli not in 
unison, were in existence, and, like a scorched snake, might re- 
unite and become dangerous again. But a worse danger was the 
increasing power of the Duke of Burgundy, then one of the 
greatest Princes of Europe, and little diminished in rank by tlie 
very slight dependence of his duchy upon the erdwn of France. 

Charles, surnamed the Bold, or rather tlie Audacious, for his 
courage was allied to rashness and fi'enzy, then wore tlie ducal 
coronet of Burgundy, which he burned to convert into a royal 
and independent regal crown. The character of this Duke was 
in every respect the direct coutre^t to tliut of Louis XI. 

The latter was calm, deliberate, and crafty, never pn)secutirig 
a desperate enterprise, and never abandoning one likely to be 
sacccssful, however distant the prospect. The genius of the 
Duke was entirely different. He rushed on danger because he 
loved it, and on difficulties because he despised them. As Louis 
never sacrihoed his interest to his passion, so Charles, on tlie 
oilier hand, never sacrificed his passion, or even his humour, 
to any other consideration. Notwithstanding the near relation- 
ship that existed between them, and the support which the Duke 
and his father had afforded to Louis in his exile when Daupliin, 
there was mutual contempt and hatred betwixt them. The Duke 
of Burgundy despised the cautious policy of tlie King, and imputed 
to the faintueas of his courage, that he sought by leagues, pur- 
cliases, and other indirect means, those advantages, which, in his 
place, the Duke would have snatched with an armed hand. He 
likewise hated the King, not only for the ingratitude he had mani- 
fested for former kindnesses, and for personal injuries and imi- 
tations which the ambassadors of Louis had cast upon iiim, when 
liis fntiiej^ was yet alive, but also, and especially, because of the 
support whiiffi he afford in secret to the discontented citu^ns 
of Ghent, Liege, and other great towns in Flanders. Tucee 
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turbiilont citioa, jealous of their privilcf^ea, and proud of their 
wcaltli, were freqiuMitly in a Ktotc of insurrection afrainRi their 
lie^c lords tlie Diikcs of Burgundy, and never failed to find 
uiiderhund counttniaiice at the (Jonrt of Louis, who embraced 
every opportunity of foiiiciiliiig disturbance within the dominions 
of his overgrown vassal. 

The contempt and hatred of tho Duke were retaliated by Louis 
witli equal energy, though lu' used a thicker veil to conceal his 
sentiments. It was impossible for a man of ills profound sagacity 
not to despise the stubborn obstinacy which never resigned its 
purpose, however fatal perseverance might prove, and the head- 
long impetuosity, wliieli eominenced its career without allowing a 
moment's consideration for the obstacles to be encountered. Yet 
tlie King hated Charles even more than he contemned him, and 
his scorn and hatred wei'e the more intense, that they were 
mingled with fear; for he knew tliat the onset of the mad bull, 
to wliom he iikeixid the Duke of Burgundy, must ever be for- 
midable, though the animal makes it with shut eyes. It was not 
alone the wealtii of the Burgundian provinces, tlie discipline of 
the warlike inliabitaiits, and the mass of tlieir crowded population, 
which the King dreaded, for the personal qualities of their leader 
had also much iii them that was dangerous. Tho very soul of* 
bravery, which he pushed to the verge of raslmess, and beyond 
it — profuse in expenditure — splendid in his court, his person, 
and ins retinue, in all which he displayed the hereditary magnifi- 
cence of tho house of Burgundy, Cliarles tlie Bold drew into his 
service almost all the fiery spirits of the age wliuse tempers were 
congenial ; and Louis saw too clearly what might be attempted 
and executed by such a train of resolute adventurers, following a 
leader of a character as ungovernable as their own. 

There was yet anothor circumstance which increased the ani- 
mosity of Louis towards his overgrown vassal ; ho owed him 
favours which lio never meant to re|)ay, and was under the 
frequent necessity of temporizing with him, and even of enduring 
bursts of petulant iiisolcmce, injurious to tlio regal dignity, with- 
out being able to treat him oUierwise than as his ^ fair eousin of 
Burgundy.” 

It was about the year 1468, when their feuds were at the 
highest, though a dubious and hollow truce, as frequently hap- 
pened, existed for tlie time betwixt them, tliat the present narra- 
tive opens. The per8f)ii first introduced on the stage will be 
found indeed to be of a rank and condition, the illustration of 
whose character scarcely called for a dissertation on the relative 
position of two great pi'iiiccs ; but the passions of the great, tlieir 
quarrels, and their reconciliations, involve the fortunes of all whe 
approach them ; and it will be found, on proceeding farther in 
our story, tliat this preliminary Chapter is necessary for compre- 
hending the history of tlie individual whose adventures we are 
about to relate. 
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CHAPTER TL 

THE WANDERER. 

Wliy then (ho world is my oyster, which 1 with sword will open. 

Anamt Pistol. 

It was upon a delicious suirimcr morning, befoix^ tlic sun had 
assumed its scorching power, and while the dews yet cooled and 
])erfumcd the air, that a youth, coming from the north-eastward, 
approached the ford of a small river, or I'atlujr u largo brook, 
tributary to the Cher, near to tlie royal Castle of Plcssis-les-Tonrs, 
whose dark and multiplied batihiments rose in the background 
over the extensive forest with which they were surrounded. 
These woodlands comprised a noble chase, or royal ])ark, fenced 
by an enclosure, termed, in the Latin of tlie middle ages, Plexi- 
Hum, which gives the name of J^lessis tt) so many villages in 
France. The castle and village of which wc particularly speak, 
was called Plessis-les-Tours, to distinguish it fitun others, and 
was built about two miles to the southward of the fair town of 
that name, the capital of ancient Tourainc, whose rich plain has 
been termed the Gnnleu of France. 

On the bank of tlie above-mentioned brook, opposite to that 
which the traveller was approaching, two men, who appi‘ared in 
deep conversation, seemed, from time to time, to watch his 
motions ; for, as their station was much more elevated, they could 
remark him at a considerable distance. 

The age of the young traveller might lie about nineteen, or 
betwixt tliat and twenty, and his face and person, which were 
vexy prepossessing, did not, however, belong to the country in 
which he was now a sojourner. His short gray cloak and hose 
were rather of Flemish than of French fashion, while the smart 
blue bonnet, with a single sprig of holly and an eagle’s feather, 
was already recognized as tlie Scottish head-gear. His dress was 
very neat, and arranged witli the precision of a youth conscious 
of possessing a fine person. He had at his back a satchel, which 
seemed to contain a few necessaries, a hawking gauntlet on his 
left hand, diough lie carried no bird, and in his right a stout 
hunter’s pole. Over his left shoulder hung an embroidered scarf 
which sustained a small pouch of scarlet velvet, such as was then 
used by fowlers of distinction to carry their hawks’ food, and 
other matters belonging to that much-admired sport. This was 
crossed by another shoulder-bolt, to which was hung a hundng 
Imife, or couteau de chosse. Instead of the boots of tlie perbd, 
he wore^l^Bkins of half-dressed deer’s-skin. 

Although his form had not yet attained its full stren^h, he 
was toll aitd active, and tlie lightness of the step with which lie 
advanced, shewed tliat his pedestrian mode of travelling was 
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pleasure rather than pain to him. His complexion was fair, in 
spite of a general shade of darker hue, with which the foreign 
sun, or perhaps constant exposure to the atmosphere in his own 
country, had, in some degree, embrowned it. 

His features, without being quite regular, were frank, open, 
and pleasing. A half smile, which seemed to arise from a happy 
exuberance of animal spirits, shewed, now and then, that lus teotli 
wero well set, and as pure as ivory ; whilst his bright blue eye, 
with a corresponding gaiety, had an appropriate glance for every 
object w'hich it encountered, expi*c88ing good*humour, lightness 
of heart, and determined resolution. 

He received and returned the salutation of tlie few travellers 
who frequented the road in those dangerous times with the 
action which suited each. Tlie strolling spearman, half soldier, 
lialf brigand, measured the youth with his eye, as if balancing the 
prospect of booty with the chance of desperate resistance ; and 
read such indications of the latter in the fearless glance of the 
passenger, that he changed his ruffian purpose for a surly ** Good 
morrow, comrade,” which tlie young &:ot answered with as mar- 
tial, though a less sullen tone. The wandering pilgrim, or tJie 
begging friar, answered his reverend greeting with a paternal 
bonedicite ; and the dark-eyed peasant girl looked after him for 
many a step after they had passed each other, and interchan^d 
a laughing good-morrow. In short, tliere was an attraction 
about his whole appearance not easily escaping attention, and 
wliich was derived from the combination of fearless frankness and 
good-humour, with sprightly looks, and a liandsome face and 
person. It seemed, too, aa if his whole demeanour bespoke one 
who was entering on life with no apprehension of the evils with 
which it is beset, and small means lor struggling with its hard- 
ships, except a lively spirit and a courageous disposition ; and it 
is with such tempers that youth most readily sympatliizes, and 
for whom chiefly age and experience feel affectionate and pitying 
interest. 

The youth whom we have described, had been long visible to 
the two persons who loitered on tho opposite side of the small 
river which divided him from the park and the castle ; but as be 
descended the rugged bank to the water’s edge, with the light 
step of a roe which visits tho fountain, the younger of the two 
said to the otlier, It is our man — it is the Bohemian ! If he 
attempts to rnross the ford, he is a lost man — the water is up, and 
the ford impassable.” 

"Let him make that discovery himself, gossip,” said the elder 
pmnonage; "it may, percluince, save a rope, and break a proverb.” 

" I judge him by the blue cap,” said the other, " for 1 cannot 
see his face.— -Hark, sir— he hallooes to know whether Uie 
water be deep.” 

" Nothing like experience in this world, ” answered the other 

•‘let Urn try.” 
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The young roan, in the meanwhile, receiving no hint to tiie 
contrary, and taking the silence of those to wliom ho applied as 
an cncoui*agenient to proceed, entered the stream without farther 
hesitation tiian the delay necessary to take off his buskins. The 
elder person, at the same moment, hallooed to him to beware, 
adding, in a lower tone, to his companion, ^Mortdicu — gossip — 
you have made another mistake — this is not the llohomian 
chattei’cr.** 

But the intimation to the youth came too late. He either did 
not hear or could not profit by it, being already in the deep stream. 
To one less alert, and practised in the exercise of swimming, death 
liad been certain, for the brook was both dccip and strong. 

^ By Saint Anne ! l)ut he is a proper youth,’* said the elder 
man — Run, gossip, and help your blunder, by giving him aid, 
if thou canst. He belongs to thine own troop — if old saws speak 
truth, water will not drown him.” 

Indeed, the young traveller swam so strongly, and buffeted the 
waves so well, that, notwithstanding the strength of the current, 
he was carried but a little way down from the ordinary landing- 
place. 

By this time the younger of the two strangers was hurrying 
down to the shore to render assistance, while the other foUow'ed 
him at a gi’aver pace, saying to himself as he approadied, J knew 
water would never drown that young fellow. — By my halidome, 
he is ashore, and grasps his pole 1 — If I make not the more 
haste, he will beat my gossip for the only charitable action which 
1 ever saw him perform, or attempt to perform, in the whole 
course of his life.” 

There was some reason to augur such a conelusirm of the 
adventure, for the bonny Scot had already accosted the younger 
Samaritan, who was hastening to his assistance, with these ireful 
words — Discourteous dog ! why did you not answer when 1 
called to know if the passage was fit to be attempted t May the 
foul fiend catch me, but 1 will teach you the rospoct due to 
strangers on the next occasion.” 

This was accompanied with that significant fiourish with his pole 
which is called U moulinety because the artist, holding it in the 
middle, brandished the two ends in eveiy direction, like the sails 
of a wind-mill in motion. His opponent, seeing himself thus me- 
naced, laid hand upon his sword, for he was one of those who <m 
all occasions are more ready for action than for speech ; but his 
more considerate comrade, who came up, commanded him to for^ 
bear, and, turning to the young man, accused him in turn of pre- 
cipitation in plunging into the swollen ford, and of intempemte 
violence in quarrelling with a man who was hastening to his 
assistance,. 

The young man, on hearing himself thus reproved 1^ aman of 
advinei^ age and respectable appearance, immediately lowered 
his weapon, and said he would be sorry if he had done them 
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injustice ; but, in reality, it appeared to him as if they had siif- 
fered him to put liis life in peril for want of a word of timely 
warning, which could be the part neitlier of honest men nor of 
good C'hristians, far less of respectiible burgesses, such as they 
seemed to be. 

" Fair son,” said the elder peifion, " you seem, from your accent 
and complexion, a stranger ; and you should recollect your dis-' 
lect is not so easily comprehended by us, as perhaps it may be 
uttered by yon.” 

“ Well, father,” answered the youth “ I do not care much 
about tho ducking I have had, and 1 will readily forgive your 
being partly the cause, provided you will direct me to some place 
Avhere I can have iny clothes dried ; for it is my only suit, and 1 
must keep it somewhat decent.” 

For whom do you take us, fair son ?” said the elder stranger, 
in answer to tills question. 

^ For substantial burgesses, unquestionably,” said the youth ; 
"or, hold — you, master, may be a money -bi*olier, or a corn- 
merchant ; and this man a butcher, or grazier.” 

" You have hit our capacities rarely,” said tho elder, smiling. 
" My business is indeed to trade in as much money as 1 can ; 
and my gossi]i*s dealings are somewhat of kin to the butcher’s. 
As to your accommodation, we will try to serve you ; but 1 must 
first know who you are, and whither you are going ; for, in these 
times, the roads are filled witli travellers oti foot and horseback, 
who have any thing in their head but honesty and the fear of 
God.” 

The young man cast another keen and penetrating glance on 
him who spoke, and on his silent companion, as if doubtful 
whether they, on their part, merited the conhdenco tliey de- 
manded ; and the result of his observation was as follows. 

The eldest, and most remarkable of these men in dres^l and 
appearance, reseinbled the merchant or shopkeeper of the period. 
His jerkin, hose, and cloak, were of a dark uniform colour, but 
worn 80 tltreadbare, that the acute young Scot conceived that 
the wearer must be eitlicr very rich or very poor, probably the 
former. The fashion of the dress was close and short — a kind 
of garments which were not then held decorous among gentry, or 
even the superior class of citizens, who generally worebose gowns 
which descended below the middle of tho leg. 

The expression of this roan’s countenance was partly attrac- 
tive, and partly forbidding. His strong features, sunk cheeks, 
and hollow eyes, had, nevertheless, an expression of slirewdness 
and humour congenial to the character of the young adventurer. 
But then, tliose same sunken eyes, from under Sie shroud of 
thick black eyelirows, had sometliiug in them that was at once 
commanding and sinister. Perhaps this effect was increased by 
the low fur cap, mucli depressed on die forehead, and adding to 
the dhade from uu&er which tliose eyes peered out ; but u is 
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certain that the young stranger hail some ilifiiculty to reconcile 
his looks with the meanness of his appearance in otiier resfa^cts. 
His cap, ill pai*tieular, in which all men of any quality displayed 
either a brooch of gold or of silver, was oriiainerited with a paltry 
image of the Virgin, in lead, such os the poorer sort of pilgrims 
bring from Loretto. 

His comrade was a stout-fonned, middle-sized man, more than 
ten years younger tliaii his companion, with a down-looking 
visage, and a very ominous smile, when by chance he gave w'ay to 
that impulse, which was never, except in reply to certain secret 
signs tliat stiemed to i>aHs between him and the elder stranger. 
This man was armed with a sword and dagger ; and underneath 
his plain habit, the Scotsman observed that he concealed a 
m», or flexible shirt of linked mail, which, as being often worn by 
those, even of peaceful professions, who were called u})oii at that 
perilous period to be frequently abroad, conlirined the young 
man in his conjecture, that the wearer was by profession a 
butcher, grazier, or sometliiug of tliat description, called upon to 
be much abroad. 

The young stranger, comprehending in one glance tlio result 
of the observation which has taken us some time to express, 
answered, at‘ter a moment’s pause, " 1 am ignorant whom 1 may 
have the honour to address,” making a slight reverence at tlie 
same time, ** but 1 am iiidiffoi’ent who knows that J am a cadet 
of Scotland ; and that I come to seek iny fortune in France, or 
elsewhere, alter the custom of my countrymen.” 

Pasques-dku ! and a gallant custom it is,” said the elder 
stranger. You seem a hue young springald, and at the right 
age to prosper, whether among men or woiiicii. Wliat say you ? 
1 am a mcrcjiaiit, and want a lad to assist in my traffic — 1 sup- 
pose you are too much a gentleman to assist in sucli luechanical 
drudj^ry ?” 

" ftiir sir,” said the youth, “ if your offer bo seriously mado — 
of which I have my doubts — 1 am bound to thank you for it, 
and I thank you accordiugly ; but 1 fear 1 should be altogether 
unfit for your service.” 

** What !” said the senior, " I warrant thou knowest better 
how to draw the bow, than how to draw a bill of charges, — const 
handle a broadsword better than a pen — ha 1” 

“ I am, master,” answered the young Scot, “ a braeman, and 
therefore, as we say, a bowman. But l>esides that, 1 liave b^n 
in a convent, where tlie good fathers taught me to read and write, 
and even to cipher.” 

^ Pasquet-dieu ! that is too magnificent,” said tlie merchant. 

« By our Lady of Embrun, thou art a prodigy, man !” 

“ Rest ypu merry, fair master,” said tlie youth, who was not 
much fileaaed with his new acquaintance’s jocularity, “ I must 
go di 7 mysdf, instead of standing dripping here, answering 
questions.” 
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The murcbant only laughed louder as he spoke, and answered, 
“ PoKgaes'fiim ! the proverb never fails — fier comme vn Peossoist 
— but come, youngster, you ai’e of ii country 1 have a regard for, 
having traded in Scotland in my time — un honest poor set of 
folks they are ; and, if you will come with us to tlie village, 1 will 
bestow on you a cup of burnt sack and a warm breakfast, to 
atone for your drenching. — But, tite-^leau / wliat do you with a 
hunting-glove on your hand ! Know you not there is no hawking 
permitted in a royal chase V* 

** 1 was taught that lesson,” answered ll)e youth, “ by a j’ascally 
forester of the Duke of Burgundy. I did but fly tiie falcon 1 
had brought with me from Scotland, and that 1 reckoned on for 
bringing me into some note, at a heron near Peronne, and tlie 
rasc^ly schelm shot my bird witli an arrow.” 

What did you do 1” ssiid the merchant. 

Beat him,” said the youngster, brandishing his staff, as near 
to death as one Christian man should belabour anotlier — 1 
wanted not to have his blood to answer for.” 

Know you,” said the burgess, ** that bad you fallen into the 
Duke of Burgundy’s liauds, he would have hung you up like a 
chestnut ?” 

** Ay, 1 am told he is as prompt as the King of France for tliat 
sort of work. But, as tliis liappened near Peronne, 1 made a 
leap over the frontiers, and laughed at him. If he had not been 
so hasty, I might perhaps have taken ficrvice with him.” 

He will have a heavy miss of such a paladin as you are, if 
the truce should break off,” said the merchant, and threw a look 
at his own companion, who answered him with one of tlie down- 
cast loweiing smiles, which gleamed along his countenance, en- 
livening it as a passing meteor enlivens a winter sky. 

The young Scot suddenly stopped, pulled his bonnet over his 
right eyebrow, as one tliat would not be ridiculed, and said 
firmly, ^ My masters, and especially you, sir, the elder, and who 
should be tlie wiser, you will find, 1 presume, no sound or safe 
jesting at my expense. I do not altogetlier like the tone of your 
conversation. 1 can take a jest wiUi any man, and a rebuke, too, 
from my elder, and say, tliauk you, sir, if I know it to be 
deserved ; but 1 do not like being borne in liand as if 1 were a 
child, when, God wot, 1 find myself man enough to belabour you 
both, if you provoke me too far.” 

The eldest man seemed like to choke with laughter at the lad’s 
demeanour — his companion’s hand stole to his sword-hilt, which 
the youth observing, dealt him a blow across the wrbt, which 
made him incapable of grasping it; while his companion’s mirth 
was only increased by the incident. ** Hold, hold,” he cried, 
** most doughty Scot, even for thine own dear country’s sake ; 
and you, gossip, forbrar your menacing look. Pasguei^u/ let 
us be just traders, and set off the wetting against the knock on 
the niwt, whidh was given widi so much grace and alacrity. — 
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And hark ye, my young friend,” he said to the young man, with 
a grave sternness, which, in spite of all the youtii could do, 
damped and overawed him, *‘iio more violence. I am no tit 
object for it, and my gossip, as you may see, has liad enough of 
it. Let me know your name.” 

I can answer a civil question civilly,” said the youth ; ** and 
will pay fitting respect to your age, if you do not urge my 
mitieiice with mockery. Since 1 have been here in Franco and 
Flanders, men have called mo, in their fantasy, the Varlet with 
the Velvet Pouch, because of tliis-hawk-purso which I carry 
by my side; but my true name, when at lioine, is Quentin 
Durward.” 

^ Durward !” said the querist ; is it a gentleman’s name I” 

By fifteen descents in our family,” said the young man ; 
and that makes me reluctant to follow any oilier trade tluui 
arms.” 

A true Scot ! Plenty of blood, plenty of pride, and right 
great scarcity of ducats, 1 warrant thee. — Well, gossip,” ho said 
to his companion, *^go before us, and tell them to have some 
breakfast ready yonder at tlie Mulberry-grove; for tliis youth 
will do as much honour to it as a starved mouse to a housewife’s 

clieesc. And for the Bohemian — hark in tliy ear ” 

His comrade answered by a gloomy, but intelligent smile, and 
set forward at a round pace, while the elder man continued, 
addressing young Durward, — “You and I will walk leisurely 
forward together, and we may take a mass at Saint Hubert’s 
Chapel in our way through the forest ; for it is not good to think 
of our fleshly before our spiritual wonte.” 

Durward, as a good Catholic, liad nothing to object against 
this proposal, altliough he might probably have been desirous, in 
the first place, to have dried his clothes and refreshed himself. 
Meanwhile, tliey soon lost sight of their downward-looking com- 
panion, but continued to follow tlie same path which & had 
taken, until it led them into a wood of tall trees, mixed with 
thickets and brushwood, traversed by long avenues, through 
which were seen, as tlirough a vista, the deer trotting in little 
herds with a degree of security which argued tiieir consciousness 
of being completely protected. 

“ You asked me if 1 were a good bowman,” said the young 
Scot — “ Give me a bow and a brace of shafts, and you shall have 
a piece of venison in a moment.” 

“ Ji^oiquei’dieu 1 my young friend,” said his companion, “ take 
care of that; my gossip yonder hath a special eye to the doer ; 
th^ are under his cha^, and he is a strict keeper.” 

“ He hath more the air of a butcher, than of a gay forester,” 
answered^ Durward. “ 1 cannot think yon bang-dog look of .his 
belongs to any one who knows the gentle rules of woodcnifL” 

“ ^3 my* young friend,” answered his companion, “ my 
goMip h gth somewhat an ugly favour to look upon at the first ; 
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but tlioBo who become acquainted with him, never are known to 
complain of him.’* 

Quentin Durward found Hometliinj; singularly and dinagreeabljr 
significant in tlie tone with which this was s|)oken ; and, looking 
suddenly at the speaker, thought he saw in his countenance, in 
the sliglit smile tliat curled his upper lip, and the accompanying 
twinkle of his keen dark eye, something to justify his unpleasing 
surprise. I have heard of robbers,*’ he thought to himself, 
“and of wily cheats and cut-throats — what if yonder fellow be 
a murderer, and this old rascal his decoy-duck ? I will bo on my 
guard — they will get little by me but good Scottish knocks.** 

While he was thus reflecting, they came to a glade, where the 
large forest trees were more widely separated from each other, 
and where the ground beneath, cleared of underwood and bushes, 
was clothed with a car{)ot of the softest and most lovely verdure, 
which, screened from the scorching heat of the sun, was here 
more beautifully tender tlian it is usually to be seen in France. 
The trees in this secluded spot were chiefly beeches and elms of 
huge magnitude, which rose like great hills of leaves into the air. 
Amidst these magnificent sons of tlie earth, tliere peeped out, in 
the most open spot of the glade, a lowly chapel, near which 
trickled a small rivulet. Its architecture was of the rudest and 
most simple kind ; and there was a very small lodge beside it, for 
tlie accommodation of a liermit or solitary priest, who remained 
tliere for regularly discharging the duty of the altar. In a small 
niche, over the arched doorway, stood a stone image of l^int 
Hubert, witli tlie bugle-horn around his neck, and a leash of 
greyhounds at his feet. The situation of the chapel in'the midst 
of a park or chase, so richly stocked with game, made the dedica- 
tion to the Sainted Huntsman peculiarly appropriate.* 

Towards this little devotional structure tlie old man directed 
his steps, followed by young Durward ; and, as they approached, 
the priest, dressed in his sacerdotal garments, made his appear- 
ance, in the act of proceeding from his cell to the chapel, for the 
discharge, doubtless, of his holy office. Durward bowed his 
body reverently to the priest, as the respect due to his sacred 
office demanded ; whilst his companion, with an appearance of 
still more deep devotion, kneeled on one knee to receive the holy 
nian*s blessing, and then followed him into church, with a step 
and maimer expressive of the most heartfelt contrition and 
humility. 

^e inside of tlie chapel was adorned in a manner adapted to 
thCr occupation of the patron-eaint while on earth. The richest 
furs of such imimals as ai*e made the objects of the chase in diffe- 
rent countries, supplied the place of tapesti^ and hangings around 
the altar and elsewliere, and the characteristic embl^nments of 
bu^es) bows, quivers, and otlier emblems of hunting, surrounded 


* See Note A. Sstae ffubwC. 
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the ivallS} and were mingled with Uio heada of deer, wolvce, and 
other atiiinals considered hcasts of sport. Tiie whole adornments 
took an appropriate and silvan character ; and tlio mass itself, 
being considerably shortc'iicd, proved to be of that sort which is 
called a hunting-mass^ because in use before the noble and power- 
ful, who, while assisting at the solemnity, are usually impatient to 
commence their favourite sport. 

Vet, during this brief cci'einony, Durward’s companion seemed 
to pay the most rigid and scrupulous attention ; while Durward, 
not quite so much occupied with religious thoughts, could not 
forbear blaming himself in his own mind, for having entertained 
suspicions derogatory to the character of so good and so humble 
a man. Far from now liulding him as a companion and accom- 
]ilice of robbers, he had much to do to forbear regarding him as 
a saint-like personage. 

When mass was ended, they retired together from the chapel, 
and the elder said to his young comrade, It is but a short walk 
from hence to ttie village — you may now break your fast with 
an unprejudiced conscience — follow me.’* 

Turning to the right, and proceeding along a path which seemed 
gradually to ascend, he recommended *to bis coinpanirm by no 
means to quit the track, but, on the contnu*y, to keep the middle 
of it as nearly as he could. Durward could not help asking tlio 
cause of this precaution. 

You are now near the Court, young man,” answered liis 
guide; **and, Pasques-dieu ! there is somo difference betwixt 
w'alking in this region and on your own heathy hills. Every 
yard of tliis ground, excepting the path which we now occupy, is 
rendered dangerous, and well-nigh impracticable, by snares and 
traps, armed witli scythe-blades, which shred off the unwary pas- 
senger’s limb as sheerly as a hedge-bill lops a hawthorn-sprig — 
and calthrops that would pierce your foot through, and pit-falls 
deep enough to bury you in tliom for ever ; for you are now 
within the precincts of tlie royal demesne, and wo sliall presently 
see the front of the Chateau.” 

" Were I tlie King of France,” said the young man, “ I would 
not take so much trouble with traps and gins, but would try 
instead to govern so well, that no man should dare to come near 
my dwelling with a bad intent ; and for those who came there in 
peace and good-will, why, the more of tliem the merrier we 
should be.” 

His companion looked round affecting an alarmed gaze, and 
said, “ Hush, hush, Sir Varlet with the Velvet Pouch for I for- 
got to tell you, that one great danger of these prectneto is, that the 
veijjr leaves of the trees are like so many ears, which carry all 
which is spoken to the King’s own cabinet.” 

^ I eay little foT that,” answered Quentin Durward ; 1 bear 

a Scottiw tongue in my head, bold enough to speak my mind to 
King Louis’s uoe, God bless him — and, for the ears you talk of, 
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if I could see them growinf on a human head, I would crop them 
out of It with my w<M-kni?e.’* 


CHAPTER III. 

THE CASTLE. 

Fall in the mfdit a mighty pile arose. 

Where iron -grated gates their strength oppose 

To each invading step— and. strong and steep. 

The battled vralls arose, the fosM sunk deep. 

Blow round the fortress roil'd the sluggisli stream. 

And high in middle air the warder’s turrets gleam. 

.^iipnymow. 

While Durward and hia new acquaintance thus spoke, they 
came in sight of the whole front of the Castle of Plessis-les-Toura, 
which, even in those dangerous times, when the mat found them- 
selves obliged to reside within places of fortified strength, was 
distingaished for the extreme and jealous care with which it was 
watched and defended. 

Ftcm the verg^ of the wood where yoonn Durward halted with 
his companion, in order to take a view of this royal residence, 
extended, or rather arose, though by a very gentle elevation, an 
open esplanade, devoid of trees and bodies ^ every description, 
excepting one gigantic and half^witbered old oak. This space 
was left open, according to the ndes of fortification in all sges, in 
order that an enemy might not approach the walls under cover, 
or unobserved from the battlements, and beyond it arose the 
Castle itself. 

There were three external wails, battlemented and torreted 
from space to space, and at each angle, the second enclosure 
rising higher than the first, and being built so as to command the 
extenor defence in case it was won by the enemy ; and being 
again, in the same manner, itself commanded by the third and 
iimesnnost barrier. Around tiie extemal wall,as the Frenefaman 
informed his young companion, (for, as they stood lower than the 
foundation of the wall, he could uot see it,) was sunk a ditch of 
alKHit twenty feet in depth, supplied with water by a dam-head 
on the river Cher, or rather on one of its tribntary branches. In 
lEmt of the second enclosure, he said, there ran another fosse, 
and a third, both of the same nnusualduttensiima, was led between 
^ sseond and the innermost enclosure. The vmige, both of the 
outsr and inn w circuit of fois triple moat, was strongly foneed 
pajhMMlfls iron, serving the purpose of whst are oaRsd 
cdeesiMHfo^Wie in modem fortification, me top of eadi pale being 
divided info neKntfor itftibarp qiUceiA which seemed Id rente any 
attnopt to elimh over an set of aelf-destmotion. 

fma witiiinlhe umenttiQ^ eaefosnie arose the Oastie ileelf, 
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«ontainiDf|r buildings of different periods^ crowded around, and 
united with tlie ancient and grim-looking donjon-keep, wliich wuh 
older than any of them, and which rose, like a black Ethiopian 
giant, high into the air, while the absence of any windows larger 
than shot-holes, irregularly disposed for defence, gave the spec- 
tator tlie same unpleasant feeling which we ex|>erience on looking 
at a blind man. The other ^lildings seemed 80X1*061)' better 
adapted fur tlie purposes of comfort, for the windows opened to 
an inner and enclosed court-yard ; so that the whole external 
front looked much more like that of -a prison than a palace. The 
reigning King had even increased this effhet ; for, desirous that 
the additions which he himself Imd made to the fortifications 
should be of a character not easily distinguislied from tlie original 
building, (for, like many jealous persons, he loved not that his 
suspicions should be observed,) the darkest-colourod brick and 
freestone were employed, and soot mingled with the lime, so as 
to give the whole CasUe same uniform tinge of extreme and 
rude antiquity. 

This formidable place had but one entrance, at least Durward 
saw none along tlie spacious front, except where, in the centre of 
the first and outward boundary, arose two strong towers, the 
usual defences of a gateway; and he could observe meir ordinary 
aoeompanimeiits, portcullis and drawbridge — of Whicli the first 
was lowered, and the Jast raised. Similar entrance-towers were 
visible on tlie second and third bounding wall, but not in the same 
line with those on the outward circuit ; because the passage did 
not cut right through the whole three enclosures at the same 
point, but, on the contrary, tliosc who entered had to proceed 
nearly thirty yards betwixt tlie first and second wall, exposed, if 
their purpose were hostile, to missiles from both ; and again, when 
the second boundary was pa^d, they must make a similar digres- 
rion from the straight line, in order to attain the portal of the 
third and innermost enclosure ; so that before gaining tlie outer 
court, which ran along the front of the building, two narrow and 
dangerous defiles were to be traversed under a flanking discharge 
of artillery, and three gates, defended in the strongest manner 
known to the age, were to be successively forced. 

Coming from a country alike desolated by foreign war and 
internal muds,— a country, too, whose unequiu and mountainous 
enifkee, abounding in precipices and torrents, affords so many 
aituationa of strengtli, — young Durward was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with all die various contrivances by which men, in that 
Stem age, endeavoured to secure tlieir dwelling ; but he frankly 
owned to his companion, that he did not think it had been in the 
power of art to do so much for defence, where nature had done 
90 Ult&o } for the atuation, as we have hinted, was merely the 
snmmil el^a gentle elevation ascending upwards fh>m the place 
where they were standing. 

To enhance his surprise, his companKm told him ffiat die 
voju XTi. n 
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euvirons of the CasUe, except the single vnndin^-patli by which 
the portal might be safely approached, were, lute the thickets 
through which they liad passed, surrounded with every species of. 
hidden pit-fall, snare, and gin, to entrap the wretch who should 
venture thither without a guide ; tliat upon the walls were con- 
structed certain cradles of iron, called tteaUows* netU, from which 
the sentinels, who were regularly posted there, could, without 
being exposed to any risk, take deliberate aim at any who should 
attempt to enter without the pro^ signal or pass-word of the 
day ; and that tlie Archers of Royal Guard perfonned. that 
duty day and night, for which tliey received high pay, rich clothing, 
and much honour and profit at the hands of King Louis„ And 
now tell me, young man,’’ he continued, “ did you ever see so 
strong a fortress, and do you think there are men bold enough to 
storm it 1” 

The young man looked long and fixedly on the place, the sight 
of which interested him so much, that ho had forgotten, in the 
eagerness of youthful curiosity, the wetness of bis dress. His eye 
glanced, and his colour mounted to his cheek like that of a daring 
who meditates an honourable action, as he replied, ‘‘It is a 
strong castle, and strongly guarded ; but tliere is no impossibility 
to brave men.” 

“ Are there any in your country who could do such a feat I” 
said the elder, ratlier scornfully. 

“ I will not affirm that,” answered the youth ; but there are 
tliousands that, ip a good cause, would attempt as bold a deed.” 

“ Umph 1” — said the senior, “ perhaps you are yourself such 
a gallant I” 

“ 1 should sin if I were to boast where there is no danger,” 
answered young Durward ; “ but my father has done as bold an 
act, and I trust I am no bastard,” 

“ Well,” said his companion, smiling, " you might meet your 
match, and your kindred withal in the attempt ; tor the Scottish 
Archers of King Itouis’s Life-^iuirds stand sentinels on yonder 
walls — three hundred gentlemen of the best blood in your 
country^*’ 

^ 4nd[ were 1 King Louis,” said the youth, in reply, " I would 
trust my safety to tlm faith cf the three hundred Sottish gentle- 
men, maw down my bounding walls to fill up the mpat, call in 
my noble peers and paladins^ and live as beca^ me, amid break- 
ing of hm^ in galknt tournaments, and feasting of days with 
and dancing of nights with ladies, and have no more fear 
of a foe I liave of a ny,” 

,1^ eommupen again smiled, and turning his bade on the 
Q|S^ W observed, they had anprcfuffied a little toe, 

nasady. W M the wpy again into the wood, by a more broad and 
beatsn pii^ than they had yet trodden* “ Tin%” be said, "IbiUb 
us to the viUageof Pleaei^JtoRtocahed, wliemyoQ,asastieng^ 
wlli tiBdmMtoddeahdhoamtitoeoa^ About two mtlee 
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onward lien the Rne city of Tours, which gives name to this rich 
and beautiful earldom. But tlie village uf Plessis, or Plessis of 
the Park, as it is minietimes called, from ita vicinity to the royal 
residence, and the chase with which it is encircled, will yield you 
nearer, and as convenient hospitality.” 

“ I thank you, kind master, for your information,” said the 
Scot ; " hut my stay will be so short here, that, if 1 fail not in a 
morsel of meat, and a drink of something better than water, my 
necessities in Plessis, be it of the park or the pool, will be amply 
satisfied.” 

“ Nay,” answered his companion, “ I thought you liad some 
friend Ui set^ in this quarter.” 

♦*And so I have — my mother’s own brother,” answered 
Durward; ‘*aud as pretty a man, before he left the braes of 
Angus, os ever planted brogue on lieathor.” 

** Wlmt is his name !” said the senior ; we will inquire him 
out for you ; for it is not safe for you to go up to tlic Castle, 
where you might be taken for a spy.” 

** Now, by my father’s hand !” said the youth, I taken for a 
spy ! — % Heaven, he shall brook cold iron tlmt brands me with 
such a charge ! — But for my uncle’s name, I care not who 
knows it — it is Lesly. Lesly — an honest and noble name.” 

And so it is, 1 doubt not,” said the old man f ** but tliere are 
three of the name in tlie Scottii^i Ghiard.” 

" My uncle's name is Ludovic Lesly,” said the young man. 

“Of tlie three Leslys,” answered the merchant, “two are 
called Ludovic.” 

“ They call my kinsmen Ludovic with tlie Scar,” said Quentin. 

Our family names are so common in a Scottisli house, that, 
where there is no land in the case, we always give a 

“ A nomme de guerre, 1 suppose you to mean,” answered his 
companion; “auci the man 3 'ou speak of, we, I think, call Lf 
Balctfr€, firom that scar on his face a preper man, and a good 
soldier. 1 wish I may be able to help you to an interview with 
him, for he belongs to a set of gentlemen whose duty is strict and 
who do not often come out of garrison, unless in the immediate 
attendance on tlie King’s person. — And now, young man, answer 
me one question. 1 will wa^r j'ou are desirous to take eervioe 
wdth your uncle in the Scotti^ Guard. It is a great thing, if you 
propose so j especially as you are very young, and some ycars^ 
exjMrience is necessary for tiie high ofiice wliich you aim at.” 

“ Perhaps I may have thought on some such thing,” said Dur- 
ward, carelessly ; “ but if I did, fancy is off.” 

• “How so, young man!” said the Frenchman, sometblng 
sternly — “ Do you speak thus of a charge which the most noble 
of your ooimtrynien feel themselves entukws to be admitted to r* 

•^I.w^ tliem joy of it,” said Qnentm, composedly.— “To 
spealc pUin,.! should have Uked the service of the French Khv 
f ull w^ i only, dress kite ss fine, and Mi me ss high as yon wl^ 
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1 love the open air better than being shut up in a cage or a 
swallow’s nest yonder, as you call these same grated pepper- 
boxes. Besides,” lie added, in a lower voice, to speak trutli, 
I love not the Castle when the covin-tree * bears such acorns as 
I see yonder.” 

1 guess what you mean,” said the Frenchman ; " but speak 
yet more plainly.” 

" To speak more plainly, tlien,” said the youth, ** there grows a 
fiiur oak some flight-shot or so from yonder Castle — and on that 
oak hangs a man in a gray jerkin, such as this which I wear.” 

“ Ay and indeed 1” said the man of France — “ Pa9que»-dim ! 
see what it is to have youthful eyes ! Why, I did see something, 
but only took it for a raven among the branches. But the sight 
is no way strange, voung man ; when tho summer fades into 
autumn, and moonlight nights arc long, and roads become unsafe, 
you will see a cluster of ten, ay of twenty such acorns, hanging on 
that old doddered oak. — But wltat tlien 1 — tliey are so many 
banners displayed to scare knaves ; and for each rogue tliat hangs 
there, an lionest man may reckon that there is a thief, a traitor, 
a robber on the highway, a pUleur and oppressor of people, 
the fewer in France. Those, young man, are signs of our Sove- 
reign’s justice.” 

I would have hung them farther from my palace, though, 
were I King Louis,” said the youth. — “ In my country, we hang 
lip dead corbies where living corbies haunt, but not iu our 
mrdens or pigeon-houses. The ve^ scent of the carrion — 
fau^ — reached ipy nostrils at the distance where we stood.” 

^ If you live to be an honest and loyal servant of your Prince, 
my good youtli,” answered the Frenchman, you wiU know there 
is no perfume to match the scent of a dead traitor.” 

^ I sliall never wish to live till 1 lose the scent of my nostrils 
or the sight of my eyes,” said the Scot. — "Shew me a living 
traitor, and here are my hand and my weapon ; but when life ia 
ott^ hatred should not live longer. — But here, 1 fancy, we come 
upon the village ; where I hope to shew you that neither ducking 
nor dic^t have spoiled mine appetite for my breakfast. So« my 
gUod friend, to the faostelrte, with all the speed you may. — Yet, 
ere I accept of your hospitality, let me Imow by what name to 
can 

" Men call me Maitre Pierre,” answered his compmion. — " I 
deal in no titles. A |>lain man, that can live on mine own good 
•—tiiat is my designation.” 

^ So be Maitre Pierre,” said Quentin, " and 1 am happy my 
good ebanee has thrown us together; for 1 want a woSra m 
aeaaonable advice, and can be thankfhl for it” 

While they spoke thus, the tower of the ehurdin and a tall 

s Tbs taiss tne ia ftimt of a flooltWi cteUe. wm KNMttina ealM » tt b 
dlMIttatMoe tbs derivation $ but at tlial diitanee ihwitliecutle,tbelidid 
veqtiv!Mgiiivto«rraak> Md tbfllMrlw swvs^sd tlieu sa M 
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wooden crucifix^ rising above the trees, shewed that tliey were at 
the entmnce of the village. 

But Maitre Pierre, deflecting a little from the road, which had 
now joined an open and public causewny, said to his companion, 
that tlie inn to which he intended to introduce him stood some- 
what secluded, and received only the better sort of travellers. 

' ** If you mean tliosc who travel with ihc better-filled purses,” 
answered the Scot, 1 am none of the number, and will rather 
stand my chance of your flayers on tlie highway, tlian of your 
flayers in tlie hostelrie.” 

** Pasqv^s IHeu P* said his guide, liow cautious your country- 
men of Scotland arti ! An Englishman, now, throws himself 
headlong into a tavern, cats and drinks of the iKjst, and never 
thinks of the reckoning till his belly is full. But you forget, 
Master Quentin, since Quentin is your name, you forget I owe 
you a breakfast for the wetting which my mistake procured you 
— It is the penance of my offence towards you.” 

In truth,” said the light-hearted young man, T had forgot 
wetting, oflence, and penance, and all. 1 have w^ked my clothes 
dry, or nearly so, but 1 will not refuse your offer in kindness ; for 
my dinner yesterday was a light one, and supper 1 had none. 
You seem an old and respectable burgess, and I see no reason 
why 1 should not accept your courtesy.” 

The Frenchman smiled aside, for he saw plainly that tlie youtli, 
while ho was probably half famished, had yet some difficulty to 
reconcile himself to the thoughts of feeding at a strnnger^s cost, 
and was endeavouinng to subdue his inward pride by tlie reflec* 
tion, that, in such slight obligations, the acceptor performed as 
complaisant a part as ho by whom the courtesy was offered. 

In the meanwhile, they descended a narrow Jane, overshadowed 
by tall elms, at the bottom of which a gateway admitted them 
into the court-yard of an inn of unusual magnitude, calculated 
for the accommodation of the nobles and suitors who had business 
at tlie neighbouring Castle, wh^^ very seldom, and only when 
Bucli hospitality was altogether unavoidable, did Louis Xi. permit 
any of his Court to have apaHments. A scutcheon, bearing die 
fieur^lyst hung over the principal door of the large irregular 
building ; but there was about die yard and the offices litde or 
none of the bustle which in diose days, when attendants were 
maintained both in public and in private bouses, marked that 
bosinesB was alive, and custom plenty. It seemed as if die stem 
and unsocial character of die royal mansion in the neighbourhood 
had communicated a portion of its solemn and U^rrifle gloom even 
to a place designed, according to universal custom elsewhere, for 
die temple of social indulgence, merry society, and good clieer. 

Maitre Pierre, widioot calling any one, and even without 
appund^iing the principal entrance, lifted die latch of a side door, 
led the way into a large room, where a fagot was blazing or 
the hearth^ oad arrangements made for a substandal brakmst^ 
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‘‘My gossip has been careful/’ said tlio Frenchman to the 
Scot — You must be cold, and 1 have commanded a fire ; you 
must be hungry, and you shall have breakfast presently.” 

Ho whistled, and the landlord entered, — answered Maitre 
Pierre’s honjour with a reverence, — but in no respects shewed 
any part of the prating humour properly belonging to a French 
publican of all ages. ^ 

“ 1 expected a gentleman,” said Maitre Piorro, “ to order 
breakfast — Hath he done so ?” 

In answer, t^ie landlord only bowed ; and while he continued to 
bring, and arrange upon the table, the various articles of a com- 
fortable meal, omitted to extol their merits by a single word. 
And yet the breakfast merited such culogiunis os French hosts 
are wont to confer upon tlieir regales, as the reader will be 
informed in the next Chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE DEJEUNER. 

Hacred heaven ! what niaaticaton ! wliat bread ! 

Yorick'i Trawls. 

We left our young stran^r in France situated more com- 
foilahly than he had round himself since entering the territories 
of tlie ancient Gauls. The breahfast, as we hinted in the conclu- 
sion of the last Chapter, was admirable. There wasa de 
PeriMrdf over which a gastronome would have wished to live and 
die, like Homer’s lotus-eaters, forgetful of kiu, native country, 
and all social obligations whatever. Its vast walls of magnificent 
crust seemed rais^ like the bulwarks of some rich metropolitan 
city, an emblem of the wealth which they are designed to pro- 
tect Tliere was a delicate ragout, with just that point de 
I* ail which Gascons love, and ^ttishmen do notnate. There 
was, besides, a delicate ham, which had once supported a noble 
wild boar in the neighbouring wood of Mountrichart There was 
the most exquisite white bread, made into little round loaves 
called boulee, (whence tiie bakers took their French name of 
ImlanfferSf) of which the crust was so inviting, that, even with 
water alone, it would have been a delicacy. But the water was 
not alone, for there was a flask of leather called bottrine, which 
contained about a quart of exquisite Vin de Beaulne, ^ many 
gtod things might have cream appetite under the ribs of deaBi. 
What then, must they have produced upon a youngster of 
sesroe twenty, who (fi>r the tradi must be told) had eaxm Uttle 
ioF the two last days, save the toarcel;^ ripe fimit which chance 
aflMed Min an opportoiuty of ptuoking, and a very moderate 
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portion of barley-bread ! He threw himself upon the ragout, and 
the plate was presently vacant — he attacked the mighty pasty, 
marched deep into the bowels of the land, and, seasoning his enor- 
mous meal with an occasional cup of wine, returned to Sie charge 
again and again, to the astonishment of mine host, and the amuse- 
ment of Maitro Pierre. 

The latter, indeed, probably because he found himself the 
author of a kinder action tlian he had thought of, seemed delighted 
with tlie appetite of the young Scot ; and when, at length, he ob- 
served that his exertions began to languish, endeavoured to 
stimulate him to new efforts, by ordering confections, dariokt, 
and any other light dainties he could think of, to entice tlie youth 
to continue his meal. While thus engaged, Maitre Pierre's coun- 
tenance expressed a kind of good-humour almost amounting to 
benevolence, which appeared remote from its ordinary shaq), 
caustic, and severe character. The aged almost always sympa- 
thize with the enjoyments of youth, and with its exertions of 
every kind, when the mind of the spectator rests on its natural 
poise, and is not disturbed by inward envy or idle emulation. 

Quentin Durward also, while thus agreeably employed, could 
do no otherwise tlian discover that the countenance of his enter- 
tainer, which he liad at first found so unpi'enoBBessing, mended 
when it was seen under the influence of the Vin de Beaulne, and 
there was kindness in the tone witli which he reproached Maitre 
Pierre, tliat he amused himself with laughing at liis appetite, 
without eating any thing himself. 

I am doing penance," said Maitre Pierre, " and may not eat 
any thing before noon, save some coraflture and a cup of water. — 
Bid yonder lady," he added, turning to the innkeeper, bring 
them hither to me." 

The innkeeper left the room, and Maitre Pierre proceeded, — 
" Well, have 1 kept faith with you concerning the breakfast I 
promised you 1" 

^ The b^t meal I have eaten," said the youth, since 1 left 
Glen-houlakin." 

Glen — what 1” demanded Maitre Pierre ; “are you going to 
raise the devil, that you use such long-tailed words 1" 

“Glen-houlakin," answered Quentin, good-humouredly, “ which 
is to say the Glen of the Midges, is the name of our ancient patri- 
mony, my good sir. You have bought the right to laugh at tlie 
sound, if you please." 

“ I have not the least intention to offend," said the old man ; 
“ but 1 was about to say, since you like your present meal so 
well, that the Scottish A^^era of die guard eat as good a one, or 
a ber^, every day." 

“ No wonder," said Durward ; “ for if tliey be shut up in the 
ueOs all they must needs have a ourious appetite 
in the memiug." 

“ And pimity to gratify it upon," said Maitre Pierre. “ They 
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need not^ Bke the Burgundians, chouse a bare back, that tliey 
may have a full belly — they dross like counts, and feast like 
abboK” 

** It is well for them,” said Durward. 

“ And wherefore will you not take service here, young man t 
Your uncle might, I dare say, liave you placed on the file when 
there should a vacancy occur. And, hark in your ear, 1 mvself 
have some little interest, and might be of some nee to you. You 
can ride, I presume, as well as dmw tlie bow I” 

Om* race are as good horsemen as ever put a plated shoe into 
a steel stirrup ; and I know not but T might accept of your kind 
offer. Yet, look yon, food and raiment are needful things, but, in 
my case, men think of honour, and advancement, and brave de^ 
of arms. Your King Louis — God bless him, for he is a friend 
and ally of Scotland — but he lies here in this castle, or only rides 
about from one fortified town to another ; and gains cities and 
provinces by politic embassies, and not in fair fighting. Now, for 
me, 1 am of the Douglases’ mind, who always kept tlie fields, 
because they loved better to hear the lark sing than the mouse 
squeak.” 

" Young man,” said Maitro Pierre, ^ do not judge too rashly 
of the actionB of sovereigns. Louis seeks to spare the blood of 
his subjects, and cares not for liis own. He sliewed himself a 
man of courage at Montrhtfry.” 

** Ay, but that was some dosen years ago or more,” answered 
the youth. 1 should like to follow a master that would keep 
his honour as bright as his shield, and always venture foremost 
in the very throng of the battle.” 

^ Why did you not tarry at Brussels, then, with the Duke of 
Burgundy f He would put you in tho way to have your bones 
broken eveiy day ; and, rather than fail, would do the job for yon 
himself — especially if he heard that you bad beaten his forester.” 

"Very true,” said Quentin ; "my unhappy chance hasriiut 
that door against me.” 

" Nay, Biere are plenty of dare-devils abroad, with whom mad 
youngsters may find service,” said his adviser. " What think 
you, for example, of William de la Marok I” 

" What I” exclaimed Durward, " serve Him with tho Bearl,--* 
served Wild Boar of Ardennes — a captain of pillagera')li|k 
murderers, who would take a mau’s life for the value of hisgm^ 
dine, and who days priests and pilgrims as if they were so many 
lance-knights and men-at-arms t It would be a blot on my 
fother's scutcheon for ever.” 

" Well) my young liot-blood,” replied Maitre Pierre, "if yon 
hold tlie SanjfUer too unscrupulous, wherefore not follow the 
young Puke of Gueldres V' * 

^ FoUoir the foul fiend aa soon,” said Quentan. " Hark in your 
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ear — he is a burden too heavy for earth to carry — hell gapes 
for him ! Men say that he keeps his own fatlier imprisoned, and 
that he has even struck him — Can you believe it T* 

Maitre Pierre seemed somewhat disconcerted with the naive 
horror with which tlie young Scotsman spoke of filial ingratitude, 
and he answered, ** You know not, young nmn, bow short a while 
the relations of blood subsist amongst those of elevated rank 
then changed the tone of feeling in which he hud begun to speak, 
and added, gaily, “ besides, if the Duke has beaten his father, I 
warrant you his father batli beaten him of old, so it is but a 
clearing of scores.” 

1 marvel to hear you speak thus,** said the Soot, colouring 
with indignation ; gray hairs such as yours ouglit to have fitter 
subjects for jesting. If the old Duke did beat his son in childhood, 
he beat him not enough ; for better he had died under the rod, 
ttian have lived to make the Christian world ashamed that sudi a 
monster had ever been baptized.'* 

** At this rate,” said Maitre Pierre, <<as you weigh the charac* 
ten of each prince and leader, 1 tiiink you had better become a 
captain yourself ; for where will one so wise find a chieftain fit to 
command him f * 

" You laugh at me, Maitre Pierre,” said the youth, good- 
humouredly, " and perhaps you are right ; but you'liave not named 
a man who is a gallant leader, and keeps a brave party up here, 
under whom a man might seek service well enough.” 

1 cannot guess whom you mean.” 

" Why, he tliat hangs like Mahomet’s coffin (a cune be upon 
Mahomet !} between uie two loadstones < — he tliat no man can 
call either French or Burgundian, but who knows to hold the 
balance between them both, and makes both of them fear and 
serve him, for as great princes as they be,” 

"1 cannot guess whom you mean,” said Ijittitre Pierre, 
fhoughtfully. 

" Why, whom should 1 mean but the noble Louis de Luxem- 
bourg, Count of Saint Paul, the High Constable of Fiance t 
Yonder he makes his place good, with his gallant little anny, 
holding his head as high as either King Louia or Duke Cliaries, 
and buancing between them, like the boy who stands on the 
midst of a plank, while two others are swinging on the opposite 
ends.** * 

** He is in danger of the worst fall of the three,” said Maitre 
Pierre. ^ And hark ye, my voong friend, you who hold pilli^ng 
such a crime, do you know that your politic 0»unt of Saint PaiU 
was the first who set the example of burning tlie country daring 
the time of war t and that before tlie shameful devastation which 
he oominitted, open towns aynd villages, which made no resiafauiee, 
were on aU sides !** 

' • See Nets C. CoMtablg Saint Paul. 
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" NaVy faith,*' said Durward, ^ if that be the case, 1 shall begin 
to tihmh no one of these great men is much better than another, 
and that a choice among them is but like cliooeing a tree to be 
hung upon* But this CSunt de Siunt Paul, this Constable, hath 
possessed himself by clean conveyance of the town which takes 
its name from my honoured saint and patron, Saint Quentin,” * 
(here he crossed himself,) ** and metbinks, were 1 dwelling there, 
my holy patron would keep some look>out for me — be has not 
BO many named after him as your more poralar saints — and yet 
he must have forgotten me, poor Quentin Durward, his spiritnal 
god-son, since he lets me go one day without food, and leaves 
me the next morning to the harbourage of Saint Julian, and the 
chance courtesy of a stranger, purchased by a ducking in the 
renowned river Cher, or one of its tributaries.” 

Blaspheme not the saints, my young friend,” said Maitie 
Pierre. ** Saint Julian is the faithful patron of travellers ; and, 
peradventure, tlie blessed Saint Quentin hath done more and 
better for thee than thou art aware of.” 

As he spoke, the door opened, and a girl, rather above than 
under fifteen years old, entered with a platter, covered with 
damask, on which was placed a small saucer of the dried plums, 
which have always added to the reputation of Tours, and a cup of 
the curiously chased plate which the goldsmiths of that city were 
anciently famous for executing with a delicacy of workmanship 
that distinguished them from tlie other dtios of France, and even 
excelled the skill of the metropolis. The form of the goblet was 
so elegant, that Durward thought not of observing closely whether 
the material was of silver, or, like what had been placed before 
himself, of a baser metal, but so well burnished as to resemble the 
richer ore. 

But the sight of the young person by whom this service was 
executed, attracted Durward^s attention far more than the petty 
minutice of the duty which she performed. 

He speedily made the discovery, that a quantity of long black 
trasses, which, in the maiden fadbion of his own country, were 
unadorned by any ornament, except a single chaplet lightly woven 
out of ivy leaves, formed a veil around a countenance, which, in 
its regular features, dark eyes, and pensive expression, resemUed 
tibat m Melpomene^ though there was a faint glow on the eheek, 
and an intelligence on the lips and in the eye, which made it seem 
geiety was not foreign to a countenance so' expressive, al* 
tiiottgh it might not be its most habitual expresuon. Quentin 
even thought he could discern that depressing circumstances were 
the cause wh;^ a countenance so young and so lovriy was graver 
than belonga to early beauty ; and as the romantie hnagwUm 
of yonlh ia impid in drawing conclusions firom slight premises, he 

* It mu by his poMesilon of tlija toim of Saint Quentin that the Constable 
wnsbbte to osny on those poUtksl Sntriguei, wUeb cost him sodasr. 
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waa pleased to infer, from what follows, that the fate of this beau- 
tiful vision was wrapped in silence and niystery. 

** How now, Jacqueline )” said Maitre Pierre, when slie entered 
the apartment — “ Wherefore this t Did I not desire tliat Dame 
Perette should bring what 1 wanted t — JPasquet-dieu I — la she, 
or does she think herself, too good to serve me 1'* 

My kinswoman is ill at ease,’* answered Jacqueline, in a hur- 
ried yet a humble tone ; ^ ill at ease, and keeps her chamber.” 

She keeps it ofone, I hope t” replied Maitre Fierro, with some 
emphasis ; ** 1 am vieux routi^ry'aiid none of those upon whom 
feigned disorders pass for apologies.” 

Jacqueline turned pale, and even tottered at the answer of 
Maitre Pierre ; for it must be owned, that his voice and looks, at 
all times harsh, caustic, and unpleasing, had, when he expressed 
anger or suspicion, an effect both sinister and alarming. 

The mountain chivalry of Quentin Durward was instantly 
awakened, and he hastened to approach Jacqueline, and relieve 
her of the burden she bore, and which she passively resigned to 
him, while, with a timid and anxious look, she watched the coun- 
teuanoe of the angry burgess. It was not in nature to resist tlie 
piercing and pity-craving expression of her looks, and Maitre 
Fierro proceeded, not merely with an air of diminished displea- 
sure, but with as much ^ntleness as he could assume in counte- 
nance and manner, ** 1 blame not thee, Jacqueline, and thou art 
too young to bo, what it is pity to think thou must be one day — 
a false and treacherous thing, like the rest of Uiy giddy sex. No 
man ever lived to man’s estate, but he had the opportunity to know 
you all. * Here is a Scottish cavalier will tell you the same.” 

Jacqueline looked for an instant on tlie young stranger as if 
to obey Maitre Pierre, but the glance, momeutaxy as it was, 
appeared to Durward a pathetic appeal to him for support and 
sympathy ; and with the promptitude dictated by the feelings of 
youui, and the romantic veneration for the female sex inspired 
by his education, he answered hastily, ^ That he would throw 
down his gage to any antagonist, of equal rank and equal a^, 
who idioald presume to say such a countenance, as that which ne 
now looked upon could be animated by other than the purest and 
the truest mind.” 

The young woman grew deadly pale, and cast an apprehensive 
glance upon Maitre Pierre, in whom the bravado of the young 
gallani seemed only to excite laughter, more scomfhl than 
applausive, Quentin, whose second uioughts generally corrected 
the first, though sometimes after they had found utterance, 
blushed tfoeply at having uttnred what might be construed into 
an empty boa^ in presence of an old man of a peaceful profes- 
idon ; ai|d as a sort of just and appropriate penance, resolved 

* It T*aaa jwrt of Louh^f voiy unatuiable obamcior, and not UwJboBt iMit of 
It, that he enWained a great contempt lot the imdentandfiig, and not m for 

the duoaoter, ef the Iklr aex. 
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patiently to subunt to the ridicule which he had ineumd. He 
offered the cup and trencher to Maitre Pierre with a blueh in htfl 
cheek, and a humiliation of countenance, which endeavoured to 
disguise itself under an embarrassed smile. 

** You are a foolish young man/’ said Maitre Pierre, " and 
know as little of women as of princes, — whose hearts,” he said, 
crossing himself devoutly, ** God keeps in his right hand.” 

And who keeps those of the women then t ” said Quentin, 
resolved, if he could help it, not to be borne down by the assumed 
superiority of this extraordinary old man, whose lofty and care- 
loM manner possessed an influence over him of which he felt 
ashamed. 

** I am afraid you must ask of them in another quarter/’ said 
Maitre Pierre, composedly. 

Quentin was again rebuffed, but not utterly disconcerted. 

Surely,” he said to himself, ** I do not pay this same burgess of 
Tours all the deference which 1 yield him, on account of the 
miserable obligation of a breakfast, though it was a right good and 
substantial meal. Dogs and hawks are attached by feeding only 
— man must have kindness, if you would bind him with the cords 
of affection and obligation. But he is an extraordinary person ; 
and that beautiful emanation that is even now vanishing — surely 
a thing so fair belongs not to this mean place, belongs not even 
to the money-gathering merchant himself, though he seems to 
exert authority over her, as doubtless he does over all whom 
chance brings within his little circle. It is wonderful what ideas 
of oonsequeiice these Flemings and Frenchmen attach to wealUi 
< — so much more than wealth deserves, that 1 suppose tliis old 
merchant tlunks the civility I pay to his age is given to his 
money — T, a Scottish gentleman of blood and ooat-anuour, and 
he a mechanic of Tours !” 

Such were the tlioughts which hastily traversed the mind of 
young Durward ; while Maitre Pierre said with a smile, and at 
the same time patting Jacqueline's head, from which hung down 
her long tresses, " This young man will serve me, Jacqueline — 
thou mayst witlidraw, I will tell thy negligent kinswoman she 
does ill to expose thee to be gazed on unnecessarily.” 

** It was only to wait on you/’ said the maiden. " T trust yon 
will not be displeased with my kinswoman, since ** 

** Patguet-dieu /” said the meroliant, interrupting her, but not 
hanhly, ** do you bandy words with me, you brat, or stay you to 
paae upon the youngster here I — Begone — he is noble, and 1^ 
swvices will suffice me.” 

Jacqueline vanished ; and so much was Quentin Dorwavd in- 
tMosted in her sudden disappearance, that it broke his previous 
Ibtnail of reSection, and he eomplied meehanioally, when Maitre 
Ftane siud, in the tone of one aecustomed to be bbeyed, as he 
threw himself eareiessiy upon a large easy chair, ^ Flam that 
beside me.'* 
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The merchant tiien let hie dark eyebrows sink over his keen 
eyes, so that the last became scarce visible, or but shot forth 
occasionally a quick and vivid ray, like those of the sun setting 
behind a dark eloud, through which its beams are occasionally 
darted, but singly, and for an instant. 

" That is a beautiful creature,** said the old man at last, lais- 
ing his head, and looking steadily and Rrmly at Quentin, when he 
put the question — ** a lovely girl to be the ^rvant of an auberge^ 
^she might grace the bo!U*d of an honest burgess; but’tisa 
vile education, a base origin.** 

It sometimes happens tliat a chance sliot will demolish a noble 
castle in tlie air, and the architect on such occasions entertains 
little good-will towards him who fires it, alUiough tlie damage on 
the offender’s part may be wholly unintentional. Quentin was 
disconcerted, and was disposed to be angry — he himself knew 
not why — witli this old man, for acquainting him that this 
beautiful creature was neither more nor less than what her occu- 
pation announced-- the servant of the auberge — an upper servant, 
mdeed, and probably a niece of the landlord, or such like ; but 
still a domestic, and obliged to comply with tlic humour of the 
customers, and |>articularly of Maitre Pierre, who probably had 
sufficiency of whims, and was rich enough to ensure their being 
attended to. 

The thought, the lingering tlioughf^ again returned on him, 
that he ought to make tiie old geiitieman understand the differ- 
enoe betwixt tlieir conditions, and call on him to mark, that, how 
rich soover he might be, his wealth put him on no level with a 
Purward of Glen-houlakin. Yet, whenever he looked on Maitre 
Pierre’s countenance with such a purpose, there was, notwith- 
standing the downcast look, pinched features, and mean and 
miserly dress, sometliing which prevented the young man from 
asserting the superiority over the merchant which he conceived 
himself to possess. On the contrary, the oftener and more fixedly 
Quentin looked at him, tlie stronger became bis curiosity to know 
who or what this roan actually was ; and he set him down inter- 
nally for at least a Syndic or high magistrate of Tours, or one 
who was, in some way or other, in tlie f^( habit of exacting and 
receiving deference. 

Meantime, the merchant seemed again sunk into a reverie, 
from which he raised himself only to make the sign of the cross 
devoutly, and to eat some of tlie dried fruif^ wiffi a morsel of 
biscuit He then aimed to Quentin to give him the cw, adffing, 
however, by way of question, as he presented it — “Yon am 
noble, you say I” 

^ I surely am,” replied the Scot, “ if fifteen descents eab 
make me so — So 1 told you before. But do not eonstrmn ymt- 
self account, Maitre Pierre— 1 have always been taoglit 

it is the dul^y of tiio young to assist the more aged.” 
t An exerilent maxim,” said the merchant, avaifing himself of 
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the youth’s aBBist<annf> in handing the cup, and iiUing it from a 
ewer which seemed of the same materials with the goblet^ without 
any of those scruples in point of propriety which^ perhaps, Quentin 
had ex])ected to excite. 

The devil take the ease and familiarity of this old mechanical 
burgher,” said Durward ouce more to himself ; he ** uses the 
attendance of a noble Scottish gentleman with as little ceremony 
as 1 would that of a gillie from Glen-isla.” 

The merchant, in tlie meanwhile, having finished his cup of 
water, said to his companion, From the zeal witli which you 
seem to relish the Vin de Beaitlnef 1 fancy you would not care 
much to pledge me in this elemental liquor. But 1 have an elixir 
about me which can convert even the rook water into the richest 
wines of France.” 

As he s(>oke, he took a large purse from his bosom, made of 
the fur of the sea-otter, and streamed a shower of small silver 
pieces into the ^blet, until the cup, which was but a small one, 
was more than half full. 

You have reason to he more thankful, young man,” said 
Maitre Pierre, both to your patron Saint Quentin, and to Saint 
Julian, than you seemed to be but now. I would advise you to 
bestow alms in their name. Remain in this hostelry until you 
see your kinsman, Le Balafr€, who will be relieved from guard in 
the afternoon. 1 will cause Mm to be acquainted that he may 
find you here, for I have business in the Castle.” 

Quentin Durward would have said something to have excused 
himself from accepting the profuse liberality m his new friend ; 
but Maitre Pierre, landing his dark brows, and erecting his 
stoopuig figure into an attitude of more dignity tlian he had yet 
seen him assume, said, in a tone of authonty, ** No reply, young 
man, but do what you are commanded.” 

With these wor^ he left the apartment, making a sign, as he 
departed, that Quentin must not follow him. 

The young Scotsman stood astounded, and knew not what to 
think of the matter. His first most natu^, though perhaps not 
most dignified iaipntoe, drove liim to peep into the Bilver goblet, 
which assuredly was n^re thau half roll of silver pieces to the 
number of seversl scores, of wliich perhaps Qaentu had never 
called twenty Ms own at one time during uie course of his whole 
lUe* But eoold he reconrile it to his ^^ity ss a gentleman, to 
accept fhfi monay of this wealthy plebeian f — TMa was a trying 
question ; for, l£oi^h he had setnu^ a good bteakfas^ it was no 
srestreserve upon which to travel either hack to Dijon, in case 
he ilihose to hsmod the wrath, and enter the service A the Duke 
eC' Bo^tpmdy, or to Saint Quentin, if he tixed on that of the 
GcMaIdd Smirt Paul ; for to one of those j^wers, if not to tlm 
¥ja^ of lWm, he was detennined to oiler his services. He 
peifiqw tetA llm udseet in the eSreumstanoes, in resol- 

ving to be foidrd 1^ the advise of Ms unde ; in the meaa- 
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time, he put the money into hie velvet hawking-pouch, and called 
for tile hmdlord of the house, in order to restoi'e tiie silver cup — 
resolving, at the same time, to ask him some questions about tiiis 
liberal and authoritative merchant. 

The man of the house appeared presently ; and, if not more* 
communicative, was at least mere loquacious, than he had been 
formerly. He positively decUned to take back tlie silver cup. 
It was none c»f his, he said, but Maitre Pierre's, who had bestowed 
it on his guest. He had, indeed, four silver hanap» of his own, 
which had been left him by bis grandmotlier, of happy memory, 
but no more like the beautiful carving of tliat in his guest’s hand, 
than a ^leach was like a turnip, — that was one of the famous cups 
of Tours, wrought by Martin Dominique, an artist who miglit 
brag all Paris. 

“ And, pray, who is this Maitre Pierre,** said Durward, inter- 
rupting him, who confers such valuable gifts on strangers T* 

** Who is Maitre Pierre !** said the host, dropping the words as 
slowly from his moutii, as if he had been distilling tiiem. 

Ay,** said Durward, hastily and peremptorily, who is this 
Maitre Pierre, and why does he tlirow about his bounties in tiiis 
fashion ? And who is the butcherly-looking fellow whom he sent 
foru'ard to order breakfast ?’* 

^ Why, fair sir, as to who Maitre Pierre is, you should have 
asked the question of himself ; and for tlie gentleman who ordered 
breakfast to be made ready, may God keep us from his closer 
acquaintance I” 

** There is something mysterious in all this,** said the young 
Soot " This Maitre Pierre tells me he is a merchant** 

** And if he told you so,** said tlie innkeeper, surely he is a 
merchant** 

" What commodities does he deal in ?** 

‘^Oh, many a fair matter of traffic,*’ said tiie host; "and 
especially he has set up silk manufactories here which matcli 
those riiw bales that the Venetians bring from India and 
Cathay. You might see the rows of miuberry-trees as you 
came hither, all phmted by Maitre Pierre’s command, to feed tiie 
silk-worms.” 

" And that young person wlio brought in the confections, who 
is she, my good friend )** said the ^uest 

" My linger, sir, with her guarmaii, some sort of aunt or kins- 
woman, as 1 think,” replied ffie innkc^r. 

" And do you usually employ your guests in waiting on each 
other I” said Durward ; "for I observed tiiat Msitre Pierre would 
take nothing from your hand, or that of your attendant” 

" Rich men may have their &ncies, for they can pay for them,” 
said the landlord; "this is not the tot time that Maitre Pierre , 
has found to true way to make gentians eerve atius beck.” 

The yomw^tsman frit somewhat offimdedat to inriniielaon.; 
but, diagiiwiig hie xeeentmeni, he atod whether ha could be. 
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aoeoinmodat^d with an apartment at this place for a day^ and 
perhaps longer. 

<*C^tainly,** the innkeeper replied ; "for whatever time he was 
pleased to command it.” 

"Could he be permitted,” ho asked, " to pay his respects to the 
ladies, whose fellow-lodger he was about to become I” 

The innkeeper was uncertain. " They went not abroad,” he 
said, " and received no one at homCk” 

"With the exception, 1 presume, of Maitre Pierre?” siud 
Durward. 

" I am not at liberty to name any exceptions,” answered the 
man, firmly but respectfully. 

Quentin, who carried the notions of his own importance pretty 
high, considering how destitute he was of means to support them, 
being somewhat mortified by the innkeeper's reply, did not hesitate 
to avail himself of a practice common enough in that age* " Cany 
to tiie ladies,” he said, " a fiask of wrn&t, witli my humble duty ; 
and say, that Quentin Durward, of tlie house of Glen-houlakin, a 
ScotticSi cavalier of honour, and now their fellow-lodger, desires 
the permission to dedicate liis homage to them in a personal 
interview.” 

The messenger departed, and retunied, almost instantly, with 
the thanks of the l^ies, who declined tlie proffered refresh- 
ment and, with their acknowledgments to the Scottish cavalier, 
regretted that, residing there in privacy, they could not receive 
faia visit 

Quentin bit his lip, took a cup of the rejected wm&t, which the 
host liad placed on tlie table. " By the mass, but this is a strange 
country,” said he to himself, " where merelianto and mechanics 
exercise the manners and munificence of nobles, and little travel- 
ling damsels, who hold their court in a cabaret, keep their state 
like disguised princesses ! I will see that black-browed maiden 
again, or it will go liard, liowever ; and having formed this prudent 
resolution, he demanded to be conducted to the apartment which 
he was to call his own. 

The landlord presently ushered him up a turret staircase, and 
from thence along a galler}', with many doors opraing from it, 
like those of cells in a convent ; a resemblance which our young 
hero, who recollected, with mo<^ ennui, an early specimen of a 
monaatie life, was far from admiring. The host ^uaed at the 
very end of the gallery, selected a key from the large bunch whidi 
he carried at his ghrule, opened the door, and ahewed hia guest 
tim interior of a turret-chamber, small, indeed, but which, bchig 
dean and solitary, and having the pallet bed, and thelew artidas 
dlatnitiire, in unusually gm order, seemed, on the whd^ a 

" Ihopeyou will find your dwelling agreeable here,iiur dr/' 
said Ibw Undlerd.-^"! am bound to pleasute every firiead of 
MatiireBsm.” 
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^ Oh, happy duching !” axchumed Quentin Durw’ard, cutting a 
caper on tlie Boor, so soon as bis host bad retired : Never cajne 
good luck in a better or a wetter form. 1 have been fairly deluged 
by my good fortune.” 

As he spoke thus, he stepped towards the little window, which, 
as the turret projected considerably from tlie principal line of tlie 
building, not only commanded a very pretty garden, of some 
extent, belonging to the inn, but overlook^, beyond its boun<lary, 
a pleasant grove of those very mulberry-trees, which Maitie 
Pierre was said to have planted for the support of the silk-worm. 
Besides, turning tlie eye from these more remote objects, and 
hooking straight along tJie wall, tlie turret of Quentin was opposite 
to anotlicr turret, and the little window at which he stood coin- 
niatided a similar little window, in a corresponding projection of 
the building. Now, it would be difficult for a man twenty years 
older tlian Quentin, to say why this locality interested liim more 
tlian either the pleasant garden or the grove of mulberry-trees ; 
for, alas ! eyes which have been used for forty years and upwards, 
look with indifference on little turret-windows, tliough the lattice 
be half open to admit the air, while the shutter is half cloned to 
exclude the sun, or perhaps a too curious eye — nay, even tliougli 
tliere liang on the one side of the casement a lute, partly mantled 
by a light veil of sea-green silk. But, at t>urward’8 happy age, 
such aceidfnti as a painter would call them, form suffieieiit 
foundation for a hundred airy visions and mysterious conjectures, 
at recollection of which the full-grown man smiles wdiile he sighs, 
and sighs while he smiles. 

As it may be supposed that our friend Quentin wished to learn 
a little more of his fair neighbour, Ihe owner of the lute and 
veil, — as it may be supposed he was at least interested to know 
whether she might not prove tiie same whom he bad seen in 
humble attendance on Maitre Pierre, it must of course be undcr- 
sbHul, tliat he did not produce a bro^ staring visage and pcM'soti 
in full front of his own easement. Durward knew*better tlie art 
of bird-catching ; and it was to his keeping his person skilfully 
withdrawn on one side of his window, while he peeped through 
tlie lattice, that ho owed tlie pleasure of seeing a white, round, 
beautiful arm, take down tlie instrument, and that his ears had 
presently aft^ their shave in the reward of his dexterous 
management. 

The maid of the little turret, of the veil, and of tlie lute, sung 
exactly such an air as we are accustomed to supmise flowed from 
tlie lips of the high-bom dames of chivalry, when knights and 
troubadours listened and languished. The woxds had nidtte 
so much sense, wit, or fancy, as to withdraw tlie attention Jkdm 
tlie music, nor tlie mu«c so much of ari» as to drown all feehng 
of ^be one seemed fitted to the otlter; and iftlio 

smig lisd baen recited without tlte notes, or theair |dayed without 
tito words, mdiher wooM have been worth noting. It hbihere- 

VOL* xvj. x 
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fore, Bcaroely fair to put upon record lines intended not to be 
said or road, but only to be sung. But such scraps of old poeti'v 
have always had a sort of fascination for us ; and as the tune is 
lost for ever — unless Bishop happens to find the notes, or some 
.lark teaches Stephens to warble the air — we will risk our credit, 
and the taste of the Lady of the Lute, by preserving the verses, 
simple and even rude as they are. 

** All ! County Cuy. Uie hour » nigh, 

The Mill has left the los. 

The orange flower perfumes the bower, 

Tiio braese is on the sea. 

The lark, his lay who tbrllPd all day, 

Hits liuiih'd Ilia partoer nlgii ; 

Breeae, bird, and flower, uonfesa the hour. 

But where Is County 6tuy ? 

** The vlllan maid steals through the shade, 
tier ahepiierd's Miit to hear ; 

To beauty shy, by lattice high. 

Sings high-bom Cavalier. 

Tlie star of Love, all stars above. 

Now nelgns o’er earth and sky ; 

And high and low the influence know*— 

But where is County Guy ?’* 

Whatever the reader may think of tliis simple ditty, it had a 
powerful effect on Quentin, when married to heavenly aiiw, and 
sung by a sweet and melting voice, the notes mingling with tlie 
gentle breeses which wafted perfumes from the garden, and the 
figure of the songstress being so partially and obscurely visible, 
as tlirew a veil of mysterious fasciuation over the whole. 

At the close of the air, the listener could not help shewing 
himself more boldly than he had yet done, iu a rash attempt to 
see more than he had yet been able to discover. The muwc 
instantly ceased — the casement was closed, and a dark cii^in, 
dropped on the inside, put a stop to all farther observation on ^ 

, part of the neighbour in tlie next turret. 

thirwsrd was mortified and surprised at the consequence of 
hifl precipitanoe, but comforted himself with the hope, that tlie 
Lady ef the Lute could neither easily forego tlie practice of an 
insti^ent which earned so familiar to her, nor cruelly resolve 
tO'jreiEioimce the plewures of fresh air and an open window, for 
purpose of preserving for her own exclusive ear the 
.aounds which she created. There came, perhaps, a little 
leelto eff personal vanity to mingle with these consolatory 
^qclhoos. If, aa be shrewdly suspected, there was a beautiful 
dAitressed damsel inhabitant of tne one turret, he could not 
but be consoiotta that a handsome, youi^, roving, bri^t-locked 
a cavalier of fortune, was the tenant of tlie wber ; and 
mnaocss^ those prudent instroctora, had taught his yontb, Uiat 
H dsmaela were ahy, they , were yet neither void of interest nor 
of enric^ty their neighbour’s aHurs. 

. liVliiiat Quentin was engaged in these sago refieotions, a sort 
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of attendant or chamberlain of the inn informed him tliat u 
cavalier desired to speak witli him below. 


CHAPTER V. 

THIS MAX-AT-ARM5. 

Full of stmrifiie outlifl, and bearded like tiie pard, 
hLX'kiuf; the bubble reputation 
Even in the ciuiuon** mouth. 

At You Like It. 

7'he cavalier who awaited Quentin Dorward’s descent into 
the upai'tineni where he had breakfasted, was one of tiiose of 
whom Louis XL liad long since said, that they held in tlieir 
hands the fortune of France, as to them were intrusted tlie 
direct custody and protection of die royal person. 

Cliarles the Sixth had instituted this celebrated body, tlie 
Archers, as tliey were called, of the Scottish Body-guard, witli 
better reason tlian can ^nerally be alleged for establishing round 
the tluroiie a guard of foreign and mercenary troops. The 
divisions which tore from his side more than half of Praucit, 
together with the wavering and uncertain faith of the nobility 
who yet acknowledged his cause, rendered it impolitic and nnsaie 
to commit his personal safety to their keeping, llie Scottish 
nation was tlie hereditary enemy of the Engbsh, and the ancient, 
and, as it seemed, tlie natural allies of France. They were poor, 
courageous, faithful — their ranks were sure to be supplied from 
the superabimdant population of their own country, than which 
none in Europe sent forth more or bolder adventurers. Their 
high claims of descent, too, gave them a good title to approach 
the person of a monarch more closely than other troops, while 
the compai'ative smalhiess of their numbers prevented the posiu- 
bility of their mutinying, and becoming masters where tliey ought 
to be servants. 

On tlie other liand, the French monarchs made it their policy 
to conciliate tlie affections of this select band of foreigners, by 
allowing tliem honorary privileges and ample pay, which huit 
most of tliem disposed of with military profusion in supporting 
their supposed rank. Eacdi of them ranked as a gentlemaii in 
place and honour ; and tlieir near approach to the King’s perm 
rave them dignity in their own eves, as well as importance in 
those of tlie nation iff France. Tn^ were sumptuously armed, 
equipped, and mounted ; and eaidi was entitled to allowance for 
a squire, a valet, a para, and two yeomen, one of whom was 
terme4 from the large knife which lie woie to despatch 

in the mUie his master bad thrown to the grenade 
Witit these foUowers, and a oorresponding equipage, an Archer of 
tile Seoltitii Ouard was a person of quality ana imj^rtaiiee ; and 
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vcicaneiefi, being generally filled up by tliose who had been 
trained in the service as pages or valets, tlie cadets of the best 
Scottiidi families were often sent to serve under some friend and 
relation in those capacities, until a chance of preferment should 
occur. 

The coutelier and his companion, not being noble or capable 
of this promotion, were recruited from persons of inferior quality; 
but as their pay and appointments were excellent, their masters 
were easily able to select from among their wandering country- 
men the strongest and moat coui’ageous to wait upon them in 
these capacities. 

Ludovic Lesly, or, as we shall more frequently call him, Le 
Balafrd, by which name he was generally known in France, was 
upwards of six feet high, robust, strongly compacted in person, 
and hard-favoured in countenance, which latter attribute was 
much increased by a large and ghastly scar, which, beginning on 
his forehead, and narrowly missing his right eye, had laid bai'e 
his cheek-bone, and descended from thence almost to the tip of 
his ear, cxliibiting a deep seam, which was sometimes scarlet, 
sometimes purple, sometimes blue, and sometimes approaching to 
black ; but always hideous, because at variance with the com- 
plexion of the face in whatever state it chanced to be, whether 
agitated or still, flushed with unusual passion, or in its ordinary 
state of weatherbeaten and sunburnt swarthiness. 

His dress and arms were splendid. He wore his national 
bonnet, crested with a tuft of feathers, and with a Virgin Mary 
of massive silver for a brooch. These brooches had been pre- 
sented to the Scottisli Guard, in consequence of the King, in one 
of his fits of superstitous piety, having devoted the swords of his 
guard to the service of the Holy Virgin, and, as some say, 
carried the matter so far as to draw out a commission to Our 
Lady as their Captain General. The Archer’s gorget, airn- 
pieees, and gauntlets, were of the finest steel, curiously inlaid 
with silver, and his hauberk, or sliirt of mail, was as clear and 
bright as tlie frostwork of a winter morning upon fern or brier. 
He wore a loose surcoat, or cassock, of rich blue velvet, open at 
tlie stdes like that of a herald, with a large white St Andrew’s 
cross dt embrcudered silver bisecting it both before and behind 
— Mi knees and legs were protected by hose of mail and shoes of 
stee! — a broad strong poniard f called the Mercy of God) bung 
by hia right aide — the baldric tor his two-handed sword, richly 
embrolifered, bnng upon bis left shoulder ; but, for convenience, 
be at present earned in Ms hand that unwieldy weapon, which 
the rides of his service forbade Mm to lay aside. 

Qnentiii Pnrwaid, though, like the Scottish youth of the period, 
lie had been early taught to look uikmi amts and war, ttkcui^t 
he bad never seen a more martialdooking, or more eompietejy 
equipped and aceomplished man*ab«mii^ than now sahited Mpa 
in the person pf Ms mptli«r*s Iwother, called Ludovip with toe 
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Scar, or Le Balafr^ ; yet he could not but shrink a little from the 
grim expression of his countenance, vhile, with its rough mus- 
taches, he brushed first the one and then the other cheek of his 
kinsman, welcomed his nephew to France, and, in the same breatli, 
asked what news from Scotland. 

** Little good tidings, dear uncle,’* replied young Durward ; 

“ but I arn glad that you know me so readily.” 

** 1 would have known thee, boy, in the landeg of Bourdeaux, 
had I met thee marching there like a crane on a pair of stilts.* 
But sit thee down — sit diee down — if there is sorrow to hear 
of, we will have wine to make us bear it. — Ho ! old Pinch- 
Measure, our good host, bring us of thy best, and that in an 
instant.” 

The well-known sound of the Scottish-French was as familiar 
in the taverns near Plessis, as that of tlie Swiss-French in tlie 
modern gtiinguettcs of Paris; and promptly — ay, with the 
promptitude of fear and precipitation, was it heard and obeyed. 
A fiagon of champagne stood before tlicm, of which the elder 
took a draught, while the nephew helped himself only to a mode- 
rate sip, to acknowledge his uncle’s courtesy, saying, in excuse, 
that he had already drunk wine that morning. 

“ That had been a rare good a{>ology in the mouth of thy 
sister, fair nephew,” said Le Balafre ; you rhust fear the wine- 
pot less, if you would wear beard on your face, and write your- 
self soldier. But, come — come — unbuckle your Scottish mail- 
bag — give us the news of Glen-honlakin — How doth my 
sister t” 

** Dead, fair uncle,” answered Quentin, sotrowfully. 

" Dead !” echoed his uncle, with a tone rather marked by 
wonder than sympathy — why, she was five years younger tlum 
1, and 1 was never better in my life. Dead 1 the thing is impos- 
sible. I have never had so much as a headach, unless after 
revelling out my two or three days’ furlough with the brethren of 
the joyous science — and my poor sister is dead I And your 
fiither, fair nepliew, hath he married again I” 

And, ere tlie youth could reply, he read tlie answer in his sur- 
prise at the question, and said^ ** What I no t — 1 would have 
sworn that Allan Durward was no man to live without a wife. « 
He loved to have his house in order — loved to look on a pretty 
woman too ; and was somewhat strict in life withal — matrimony 
did all this for him. Now, I cure little about these corofmts ; 
and I can look on a pretty woman without tliinkiiig rai the sacra-, 
ment of wedlock— * 1 am scarce holy enough for diat.” 

** Alas ! dear uncle, my mother was left a widow a year since, 
when Glen-houlakin was harried by the Ogilvies. My Cstber, 
and my two uncles, and my two elder brothers, and seven of my 

* '*■ I* 

. * Ths cimdiM or mite, whidi In Scotland are used to pm rtvera. They are 
soBploj^ by the pcNMniry of tlie ooiuiry near Bourdsaits, to tesvene tbuie 
dteerte of torn sand ealled l4iiidei. 
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kinsmcQ, and tlie harper, and tlic tasker, and some six more of 
<»iir people, Avere killed in defending the castle; and there is nut a 
burning hearth or a standing stone in all Gleiwhoulakin.” 

Cross of Saint Andrew !” said Le Balafrd ; “ that is what I 
call an onslaught ! Ay, these Ogilvios were ever but son*y 
neighbours to Glenhoulakin — an evil chance it was ; but fate of 
war — fate of war. — When did this mishap befall, fair nephew t” 
With that he took a deep draught of wine, and shook Ids head 
with much solemnity, when his kinsman replied, that bis family 
had been destroyed upon the festival of Saint Jude last bypast. 

** Look ye there,” said the soldier ; I said it was all chance — 
on that very day 1 and twenty of my comrades carried the Custle 
of Roche<noir by storm, from Amaury Bras-de-fer, a captain of 
free lahoes, whom you must have heard of. 1 killed him on his 
own threshold, and gainetl as ranch gold as made this fair chain, 
which was once twice as long as it now is — and that minds 
me to send part of it on an holy errand, — Here, Andrew — 
Andrew 1” 

Andrew, his yeomah, entered, dressed like the Archer himself 
in the general equipment, but without the armour for the limbs, 

— that of tlie body more coarsely manufactured — bis cap witli- 
out a plume, and his cassock made of serge, or ordinary cloth, 
instead of rich velvet. Untwining his gold chain from bis neck, 
Balafr^ twisted oil‘, with his imn and strong-set teeth, about four 
inches fi*om the one end of it, and said to his attendant, ‘‘ Here, 
Andrew, carry this to my gossip, jolly Father Boniface, the monk 
of Saint Martin’s — greet him well ft^im me, by the same token 
tliat he could not say God save ye when we last parted at midnight 

— Tell my gossip that my brother and sister, and some others of 
in,v house are all dead and gone, and 1 pray him to say masses for 
Oieir sr>uls as far as the value of these links will carry him, and 
to do on trust what else may be necessary to free them from 
Purgatory. And hark ye, as they were just-living people, and 
free from all heresy, it may be that they are well-nigh out of 
limbo already, so that a little matter may have them free of the 
fetlocks ; and in that case, look ye, ye will say I desire to take Out 
the balance of the ^Id in curses upon a geneiation called die 
OgitvieS of Angu6«shire, in what way soever the chundi may best 
come at them. Yon understand all this, Andrew I” 

The ooutelier nodded. 

** Then look that none of the hides find their way to the wine* 
house ere (he Monk touches them ; for if it so chance, tliou sbalt 
taste of saddle-girth and stirrup-leather, till diou art as raw as 
iikiint Bartholomew. — Yet hold, 1 see thy eye has fixed on the 
wine meeaure^and thou shalt not go without tasting/* 

So saying, he filled him a brimful cup, wliicli the eoutelier drank 
ofi, imd retired to do. his patron’s commission. ^ 

** And n<m, feir nephew, let us hear what was your own fortune 
iu tMs unhappy matter.” 
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I foiu^t it out among thoBe who were older and atouter than 
I was, till we were all brought down/’ said Durward, ** and 1 
received a cruel wound.” 

** Not a worse slash than I received ten years since myself/* 
said Le Balafr<f. — ** Look at this now^ my fair nephew/’ tracing 
the dark crimson gash which was imprinted on his &ce — ** An 
Ogilvy’s sword never ploughed so deep a furrow.” 

lliey ploughed deep enough/’ answered Quentin, sadly ; ^but 
tliey were tired at last, and my mother’s entreaties procured 
mercy for me, when I w*as found to retain some spark of life; but 
although a learned monk of Aborbrothick, who chanced to be our 
guest at the fatal time, and narrowly escaped being killed in the 
fray, was permitted to bind my wounds, and finally to remove me 
to a place of safety, it was only on promise, mven botlf by my 
mother and him, that I should become a monk.” 

" A monk !” exclaimed the uncle — *^Holy Saint Andrew I that 
is what never befell me. No one, from my childhood upwards, 
ever so much as dreamed of making me a monk — And yet I 
wonder when 1 think of it ; for you will allow that, bating the 
reading and writing, which I could never learn, and the psalmody, 
which I could never endure, and the dress, which is that of a mad 
beggar — Our Lady forgive me ! — [here he crossed himself] — 
and their Casts, which do not suit my appetite,! would have made 
every whit as good a monk as my Utile gossip at Saint Martin’s 
yonder. But I know not why, none ever proposed the station to 
mc« — Oh so, fair nephew, you were to be a monk, then — and 
wherefore, I pray youl” 

^ That my father’s house might be ended, cither in the cloister 
or in the tomb,” answered Quentin, with d^p tiling. 

**1 see,” answered his uncle — comprehend. Cnnuing 
rogues — very cunning! They might have been cheated, tliough; 
for, look ye. Cur nephew, 1 myself remember the canon Roto- 
sart who had taken the vows, and afterwards broke out of cloister, 
and became a captain of Fm Companions. He bad a mistress, 
the prettiest wendi I ever saw, and three as beautiful children — 
There is no trusting monks, fair nephew, — no trusting them-^ 
they may become soldiers and fathers when you least expect it 
— out on with your tale.” 

" 1 have little more to tell/’ said Durward, ** except that, con- 
sidering my poor motlier to be in some degree a jdedge for me, 
I was induced to take npon me the dress of a novice, and oon- 
fortned to the doister rules, and even learned to read and write.” 

" To read and write !” exclaimed Le Balafrf, who was one of 
tiiat sort of people who think all knowledge is miracnloiis whidi 
dianoes to exoe^ their own— ^ To write, say’st thou, and to 
I cannot believe it— never Bbrward eoold write his 
flame that ever I heard of, nor Lesly either. I can afiswer for 
one of them— I can no more write than I can fiy^ Now, in 
Saint Loois’s name, how did they teach it yon f ’ 
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** It WQB trottblesome at first/* said Durword, " but become 
more easy by use ; and I was weak with my wounds and loss of 
blood, and desirous to gratify iny preserver, Father Peter, and 
80 1 was the more easily kept to my task. But after several 
montlis’ languishing, my goc^ kind mother died, and as my 
health was now fully restored, I eommuiiicated to my benefactor, 
who was also Sub-Prior of the Convent, my reluctance to take 
the vows ; and it was agreed between us, since my vocation lay 
not to the cloister, that 1 should be sent out into the world to 
seek my fortune, and that, to save tlie Sub-Prior from tlie anger 
of the Ogilvies, my departure should have the appearance of 
flight ; and to colour it, I brought off the Abbot*s hawk with me. 
But 1 was regularly dismissed, as will appear from tlie hand and 
seal of the Abbot himself/' 

That is right, that is well," said his uncle. " Our King cares 
little what other theft tliou mavst have made, but hatli a horror 
at any thing like a breach of the cloister. And, I warrant thee, 
thou hadst no great treasure to bear thy charges V* 

“ Only a few pieces of silver," said the youth ; “ for to you, 
fair uncle, I must make a fi'ee confession." 

" Alas !" replied Le Balafr^, tliat is Imrd. Now, though 1 
am never a hoarder of my ))ay, because it doth ill to bear a 
charge about one in these perilous times, yet I always have (and 
I would advise you to follow my example) some odd gold chain, 
or bracelet, or carcanet, that serves for tho ornament of my 
person, and can at need spare a superfluous link or two, or it 
may be a superfluous stone for sale, tliat can answer auy imme- 
diate pui*poBe. — But you may ask, fair kinsman, bow vou are to 
come by such toys as this 1" — (be shook his chain with compla- 
cent tnumpli) — *‘Tliey hang not on every bush — they grow 
not in the fields like the d^odils, with whose stalks children 
make knights’ collars. What then 1 — you may get such where 
1 got this, in the service of the good King of France', where there 
Is always wealUi to be found, if a man has but the heart to seek 
it, at the risk of a little life or so." 

** 1 understood," said Queutin, evading a decision to whidh he 
felt bimself as yet scarcely competent, ** that the Puke of Bur- 
gundy keeps a more noble state tlian the King of France, and 
thtkt there is more honour to be won under bis banners — that 
good blowp are struck there, and deeds of arms done ; while the 
most Christi«ii King, tliey say, gains tiis victories by his ambas- 
sadors’ tongues." 

^ Voo speak like a foolish boy, fair nephew,” answered be 
with the Soar ; " and yet, 1 bethink me, when I etune hither 1 
was nearly as simple : 1 eould never tliinktiof a King but what I 
supposed hist either sitting under the high deas, and feasthig 
amid hia high vaasiUs and Paladins, eating bhM vtauaett with a 
giM gQld crown upon his head, or else cWgtng at the head of 
bl| iiwps like CharlemagtiQ in the romauutai or like Robert 
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Bruce or William Wallace in our own true histories, such as 
Barbour and the Minstrel. Hark in thine ear, man — it is all 
moonshine in the water. Policy — policy does it all. But what 
is policy, you will say ! It is an art this French King of ours 
lias found out, to fight with other men’s swords, and to wage his 
soldiers out of otlier men’s purses. Ah ! it is the wisest Prince 
that ever put purple on his back — and yet he weareth not much 
of that neither — I see him often go plainer than 1 would tliink 
befitted me to do.** 

But you meet not my exception, fair uncle,** answered young 
Durward ; 1 would serve, since serve I must in a foreign land, 

somewhere where a brave deed, were it my hap to do one, might 
work me a name.’* 

** 1 understand you, my fair nephew/* said the royal man-at- 
arms, 1 understand you passing well ; but vou are unripe in 
tliese matters. The Duke of Burgundy is a hot-brained, impe- 
tuous, pudding-beaded, iron-ribbed dare-all. He charges at ihe 
head of his nobles and native knights, his liegemen of Artois and 
Haiuault ; think you, if you were there, or if I were there myself, 
that we could be much farther forward than the Duke and all 
his brave nobles of his own land I if we were not up witli tliem, 
we had a chance to be turned on the Provost-Marshal’s bauds 
for being slow in making to ; if we were abreast of them, all 
would be called well, and we might be Uiought to have deserved 
our pay ; and grant that 1 was a speor’s-leiigtli or so in the front, 
which is botli difficult and dangerous in such a mUee whore all 
do their best, why, my lord duke says, in his Flemish tongue, 
when he sees a good blow struck, * Ha I gut getroffen i a good 
lance — a brave Scot — give him a florin to drink our health / 
but neither rank, nor lands, nor treasures, come to the stranger 
in such a service — all goes to the children of the soil.” 

And where should it go, in Heaven’s name, fair uncle V* 
demanded young Durward. 

" To him that protects the children of the soil,” said Balafr^ 
drawing up his gigantic height. ** Thus says King Louis 
^'My g^ French peasant-^ mine honest Jacques Bonhomme— - 
you to your tools, your plough and your harrow, your prun- 
ing-knife and your hoe — here is my gallant Scot that will fight 
for you, and you siiall only have tiie trouble to pay him — And 
you, my most serene duke^ my illustrious count, and my most 
mighty marquis, e’en rein up your fiery courage till it is wanted, 
for it IS apt to start out of the course, and to hurt its master ; 
here are my companies of ordonanoe — here are my Frenob 
Guards— here are, above all, my Scottish Archers, and mine 
honest Ludovio with tlie Scar, who will fight, as well or better 
tlw you, with all tliat undisciplined valour, wliieh, in your 
faibnrs^ time, lost Cressy and Azincour.* Now, see you in 
whkdi bf these states a cavalier of fortune holds the higb^^tEunb, 
aud must come to the highest honour I” 
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^ I think T understand you, fair uncle answered the nephew; 
" hut, in my mind, honour cannot be won where there is no risk. 
Sure, this is — I pray you pardon roe — an easy and almost sloth- 
ful life, to mount guard round an elderly man whom no one 
thinks of harming, to spend summer-day and winter-night up in 
yonder battlements, and shut up all the while in iron cages, for 
fear you should desert your posts — uncle, uncle, it is hut the 
hawk upon his perch, who is never carried out to the fields V* 
Now, by Saint Martin of Tours, the boy has some spirit 1 a 
right touch of the Lesly in him; much like myself, though always 
with a little more folly in it. Hark ye, youth — Long live the 
King of France \ — scarce a day but tliere is some comroissioD in 
handy by which some of his followers may win both coin and 
credit. Think not that the bravest and most dangerous deeds 
are done by daylight. T could tell you of some, as scaling castles, 
making prisonei’s, and the like, where one who E^all be nameless 
bath run higher risk, and gained greater favour, than any despe- 
rado in the train of desperate Charles of Burgundy. And it it 
please his Majesty to remain behind, and in the background, 
while such things are doing, he hath the more leisure of spirit to 
admire, and the more liberality of hand to reward the adven- 
turers, whose dangers, perhaps, and whose feats of arms, he can 
better judge of than if he h^ personally shared them. Oh, *tis 
a sasacioas and most politic monarch 

H» nephew paused, and then said, in a low but impressive 
tone of voice, ** The good Father Peter used often to teach me 
there might 1^ much danger in deeds by which httlo glory was 
acquired. 1 need not say to you, fair uncle, that T do in course 
si^pose that these secret commissions must needs be honour- 


^ For whom, or for what take you me, fair nephew t” said 
Balafrd, somewhat sternly ; ** I have not been trained, indeed, 
in the dcister, neither can 1 write or read. But I am your 
litother’s brother ; I am a loyal Ledy. Think ym that I am 
Eke to reeoimnend tp you any thing unwortiiy t ilie best knight 
in France, Bo Gueschn himself, if ne were alive again, might be 
proud to number my deeds among bis achievemeuts.** 

** I cannot doubt your warranty, fair unde,” said the youtli ; 
** you are the only adviser my mishap has left me. But is it 
Inie^ as fame says, that this King keeps a meagre Court here at 
ids Osatle of Plessis t No repair of nobles or courtiers, none of 
his grwd feudatories in attendance, none of the high offie^: dT 
file crown ; half solitary sports, shared only with tto menhds of 
his houaehdid ; secret ooundls, to which only low and ohseure 
men alw inrited ; rank and nobility’ depreosed, and men /ndsed 
from the loweivt origin to tiie kii^y &vour — all ^ seans 
mnwdated, xesembtes not the manners of his &ther, die noUe 
Camrles, who tore from the tangs of the English lion this more 
11^ half conquered kingdom of France.” 
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“ You speak like a giddy child,” said Le Balafrd ; and even 
as a child, you harp over the same notes on a new string. Look 
you : if the King employs Oliver Dain, his barber, to do what 
Oliver can do better than any peer of them all, is not the king- 
dom the gainer ? If he bids his stout Provost-Marslial, Tristan, 
an*est such or such a seditious burgher, take off such or such a 
turbulent noble, the deed is done and no more of it ; when, were 
the commissiou given to a duke or peer of France, he might per- 
chance send the King back a dohance in exchange. 1^ again, 
the King pleases to give to plain Ludovlc le Balafr^ a commission 
which he will exccuu), Instead of employing the High Constable, 
who would perhaps betray it, doth it not shew wisdom \ Above 
all, doth mtt a monarch of such conditions best suit cavaliers of 
fortune, who must go where their services arc most highly prized, 
and most frequently in demand ? — No, no, child, I tell thee 
Louis knows how to choose his confidents, and what to charge 
them witli ; suiting, as tliey say, tlie burden to each man’s back. 
He is not like tlie King of Castile, who choked of tliirst, because 
the great butler was not beside to hand his cup. — But liark to 
the bell of Saint Martin’s ! 1 must hasten back to the Castle. — 
Farewell — make much of yourself, and at eight to-morrow 
morning present yourself before the drawbridge, and ask the 
sentinel for me. Take heed you step not off the straight and 
beaten path in approaching tlie portal ! There are such traps 
and stuip-liaunches as may cost you a limb, which you will sorely 
miss. You sliall see the king, and learn to judge him for your- 
self — farewell,” 

So saying, Balafr^ hastily departed, forgetting, in his hurry, to 
pay for the wine he liad called for, a shortness of roemoiy inci- 
dental to persons of his description, and which bis host, over- 
awed, perhaps, by the nodding bonnet and ponderous two-handed 
sword, did not presume to use any efforts for correcting. It 
might have been expected that, when left alone, Durward would 
have again betaken himself to bis turret, in order to watch for 
the repetition of those delicious sounds which liad sootiied hio 
morning reverie. But that was a chapter of romance, and his 
unele’s conversation had opened to him a page of the real history 
of lUe. It was no pleasing one, and for the present the reeoUee- 
tions and reflections which it excited, were qualified to over- 
power other thoughts, and especially all of a light and soothing 
nature. 

(^enttn resorted to a solita^ walk alon^ the banks of tha 
rapid Cher, having previously inquired of ms landlord for one 
wnieh be might traverse wiUiout fear of lUsagreeable iiitermptioo 
from snares and i^tfslls, and there endeavoured to compose hia 
tunapiled and soattered thoughts, and consider his foture motitmsi 
upon which his meeting with his umde bad thrown some duhieliy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE BOHEMIANS. 


Bae Tontlngly, tiae wantonly, 

Sae dantiiigly gaed lie, 

IIo play'd a spring and danced a round 
Beneath tlie gallows tree i 

Old Song. 


The manner in which Quentin Durward had been educated, 
was not of a kind to soften tlie heart, or perhaps to improve tlie 
moral feeling. He, with the rest of hia family, had been trained 
to the chase as an amusement, and taught to consider war as 
their only serious occupation, and tliat it was the great duty of 
tlieir lives stubbornly to endure, and fiei*cely to retaliate, tlie 
attacks of tlieir feudal enemies, by whom their race had been at 
last almost annihilated. And yet there mixed with these feuds a 
spirit of rude chivalry, and even courtesy, which softened their 
ngour ; so that revenge, their only justice, was still prosecuted 
with some regard to humanity and generosity. The lessons of 
the worthy old monk, better attended to, perhaps, during a long 
illness and adversity, than tliey might have Wii in health and 
success, had given young Durward still farther insight into the 
duties of humanity towards others; and, considering the igno* 
ranee of the period, tlie general prejudices entertained iu favour 
OS a military life, and the manner in wliicli he liimheif had been 
bred, the youth was disposed to feel mure accurately the moral 
duties incumbent on his station than was usual at tlie time. 

He reflected on his interview with his uncle with a sense of 


embarrassment and disappointment. His hopes had been high ; 
for although intei'course by letters was out of the question, yet 
a pilgrim, or an adventurous traflioker, or a crippled solditf, 
Bomeflmea brought Lesly’s name to Glen>houlakin, and all united 
in praising his undaunted courage, and his success iu many petty 
enterprises which his master had iiltrosted to him. Quentin’e 
hnagniation had filled up the sketch iu his own way, and assimi- 
latea his successful and adventurous uncle fwliose exploits pro- 
haldy lost nothing in the telling) to some m the ohainpions and 
Imignts-errant of whom minstrels sang, and who won crowns and 
dau^ters by dint of sword and lance. He was now com- 
pel to rank his kinsmamgreatly lower in the scale of chivah^; 
ont bflnded by tlie high respect paid to parents, and those who 
a^proadi that character —moved by evmy early pr^udicein his 
teymir— inexperienced besides, and passionately attached to Ids 
luctheria memery, he saw not, in the only brother of that dear 
rrifdoii, the riiataeter he truly held, whirii was that oi an ordi* 
nary mercenary soldier, nridier much worn nor greatly better 
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than many of the same profession whose presence added to tJie 
distracted* state of f'rance. 

Without being wantonly cnie1| Le Balafr^ was, from habit, 
indifferent to human life and human suffering ; he was profoundly 
ignorant, greedy of booty, unscrupulous how he acquired it, and 
profuse in expending it on the gratification of his passions. The 
habit of attending exclusively to his own wants and interests, had 
converted him into one of the most selfish animals in the world ; 
so that he was seldom able, as the reader may have remarked, t(» 
proceed far in any subject without considering liow it applied to 
himself, or, as it is called, making the case his own, though not 
upon feelings connected with the golden mle, but such as were 
very different To this must be added, that tlie narrow round of 
his duties and his pleasures had gradually circumscribed his 
thoughts, hopes, and wislies, and quenched in a great measure the 
wild spirit of honour, and desire of distinction in arms, by whidi 
his youth had been once animated. Balafrd was, in short, a keen 
soldier, hardened, selfish, and ituiTow-minded ; active and bold in 
the discharge of his duty, but acknowledging few objects beyond 
it, except the formal observance of a careless devotion, relieved 
by an occasional debauch with brother Boniface, his comrade and 
confessor. Had his genius Ijcen of a more extended charaotor, 
he would probably have been promoted to some important com- 
mand, for the King, who knew every soldier of his body-guard 
pei'sonally, reposed much cotifidenco in Balafr^’s courage and 
fidelity ; and, besides, the Scot bad either wisdom or cunning 
enough perfectly to understiiind, and ably to humour, the peculi- 
arities of that sovereign. Still, however, his capacity was too 
much limited to admit of his rising to hijsher rank, and though 
smiled on and favoured by Louis on many occasions, BuJafrd 
continued a mere Life-guards-man, or Scottish Archer. 

Without seeing tlie full scope of his uncle’s character, Quentin 
felt shocked at liis indifference to the disastrous extirpation of his 
brother-in-law’s whole family, and could not help being surprised, 
moreover, tliat so near a illative had not offered him the 
assistance of Ins purse, which, but for the generosity of Maitre 
Pierre, he would liave ^en under the necessity of directly crav- 
ing from him. He wronged his uncle, however, in supposing that 
this want of attention to his probable neoessities was owing to 
avarice. Not precisely needing money himself at that moxnen^ 
it Jiad not occurred to Balofrd tliat his nephew might lie in exi- 
gencies ; otlierwise, he held a near kinsman so much a pi^ of 
liiixiself, that he would have provided for tlie weal of the hying 
nephew, ns lie endeavoured to do for that of his deceased slitter 
and her husband* But whatever ”was the motive, the neglect waa 
very opaatisfactory to young Durward, and be whdied more than 
onek lie had taken service with the Duke of Burgundy before he 
quarrdldd with hia foresten ^ Whatever had then become of 
me,” he tfaonglif to Itimself, ^ T should always liave been able to 
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keep lip my spirito with tlie reflection, that 1 had, in case of the 
worst, u stout back>friend in this uncle of mine. But now 1 have 
seen him, and, wo wortli him, there has been more help in a 
mere mechanical stranger, than 1 have found in my own mother’s 
brother, my countryman and a cavalier ! One would think tlie 
slash, that has carved all comeliness out of his face, had let at tlie 
same time every drop of gentle blood out of his body.” 

Burwai*d now regretted he bad not had an opportunity to men- 
tion Maitre Pierre to Le Balafr^, in tlie liope of obtaining some 
£srtlier account of that personage ; but his uncle’s questions liad 
followed fast on each oilier, and the summons of the great bell of 
Saint Martin of Tours had broken off their conference ratlier 
suddenly. That old man, he thought to himself, was crabbed and 
dogged in appearance, sharp and scornful in language, but gene- 
rous and liberal in his actions ; and such a stranger is worth a 
cold kinsman — “ What says our old Scottish proverb ! — ‘ Better 
kind fremit, tlian fremit mndred.’* 1 will find out that man, 
which, methinks, should bo no difilcult task, since he is so wealthy 
as mine host besiieaks him. He will give me good advice for uiy 
governance, at least ; and if lie goes to strange countries, as many 
such do, 1 know not but his may be os adventurous a service as 
that of those Guards of Louis.” 

As (Quentin framed this thought, a whisper from those recesses 
of the heart in which lies much that the owner does not kuow of, 
or will not acknowledge willingly, suggested that, perchance, the 
lady of the turret, she of the veil aud lute, might share tliat 
adventuixiuB journey. 

As tlie Scottish youth made these reflections, he met two {^ve- 
](K)king men, apparently citizens of Tours, whom, dofliiig his c^p 
with the reverence due from youth to age, he respectfuUy asked 
to direct him to the house of Maitre Pierre. 

^ The house of whom, my fair son 1” said one of the passengers. 

^ Of Maitre Pierre, the great silk merchant, who planted aO the 
mulberry trees in the park yonder,” said Durward. 

^ Young man,” said one of them who was uearest to him, 

you have taken up an idle trade a little too early.” 

** And liave chosen wrong subjeots to practise your fooleries 
upon/* said tlie farther one, stiU more grumy. ‘‘ Tlie Syndic of 
Tours is not accustomed to be thus talked to by strolling jesters 
fwim foreigh paiis.” 

Quentin was so murii surprised at the causeless otSsnoe wliich 
these two decent-looking persons had taken at a very rimple and 
civil q[Oestlod, tlmt he forgot to be angry at the rudeness of their 
feply, and stood staring after tliepi as tliey walked on witli 

• JfiiUt^ktnditivMtrithaneftraMidkindi^, The motto It engraved oA a 
dhki tatsnglnlr to a nenun who liad hut too muelt reaaon to ehooie nieh a 
devfsa It ess left him to my father, and la nonneeted with a ttnmgs ooohw 
of adventumik wMi my ons day be told. Tlie weapon It now In jny fKlt* 
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nt»ended pace, often looking back at him, as if they were dc&iroua 
to get aa soon an possible out of his reach. 

He neat met a party of viiie-dresaers, and addressed to them 
the same question ; and in reply, they demanded to know whether 
he wanted Maitre Pierre, the schoolmaster! or Maitre Pienx;, 
the carpenter I or Maitre Pierre, tlie beadle ! or half-a-dozen of 
Maitre Pierres besides. When none of those cori'esponded with 
the description of tlie person after whom he inquired, the peasanta 
accused him of jesting with them impertinently, and threatened 
to fall upon him and beat him, in guerdon of his raillery. The 
oldest amongst tliom, who had some influence over the rest, pre- 
vailed oil them to desist from violence. 


^ You see by his speech and his fool*a cap,” said lie, " that he 
is one of die foreign mountebanks who are come into the Country, 
and whom some call magicians and soothsayen^ and some 



to oat his bellyful of grapes in a poor man’s vineyaid ; and he ate 
as many aa would have loaded a wain, and never undid u button 
of his jerkin — and so let him pass quietly, and keep his way, as 
we will keep ours. — And you, friend, if you would shun worse, 
walk quietly on, in the name of God, our Lady of Marmoutier, 
and Saint Martin of Tours, and trouble us nb more about your 
Maitre Pierre, which may be another name for the devil, for 
aufllit we know.” 

The Scot, finding himself much the weaker party, judged it his 
wisest course to walk on without reply ; but the peasant who at 
first shrunk from him in horror, at his supposed talents fur 
sorcery and grape-devouring, took heart of grace as he got to a 
distance, ana having uttered a few cries and curses, finally gave 
them emphasis with a shower of stones, although at such a dis- 
tance as to do little or no harm to the object of ttieir displeasure. 
(Quentin, as he pursued his walk, began to think, in liis turn, eidier 
that he himself lay under a spell, or that tlie TOople of Touraina 
were the most stupid, brutm, and inhospitable of the French 
jieasants. Tim next incident which came under his observation 
did not tend to diminish this opinion. 

On a slight eminence, rising above the rapid and beautiful 
Cher, in the direct line of his patli, two or ttirce large chestnut 
trees were so happily placed as to form a distinguished and 
remarkable gpup ; and beside them stood three or four peasants, 
motionless, with their eyes turned upwards, and fixed, apparently, 
upon some object amonnt the branches of the tree next to them* 
TW meditatious of you& are seldom so profound as not to yudd 
to file slightest impulse of curiosity, as easily as the lightest pebble, 
dromiqd casually from tlie hand, bretdes tlie aorface of a tiinpld 
po(4« ^^entin hastened his pace, and ran lightly up the riidttg 
ground, lame enough to witness the ghastly speetade whieh 
attraetqd tlie notioeof tliese gozera — whidi was noflangleis than 
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this body of a man, convulsed by the last agony^ suspended on one 
of the branches. 

^ Why do you not cut him doam said the young Scot, whose 
hand was as ready to assist aRiiction^ as to maintain liis own 
honour when he deemed it assailed. 

One of tlie peasants, turning on liim an eye from which fear liad 
banished all expression but its own, and a face as pale as clay, 
pointed to a mark cut upon tlie bark of the tree, having the same 
rude resemblance to a fieur-de-lys which certain talismanic 
scratches, well known to our revenue officers, bear to a ttroad 
arrow. Neitlier understanding nor heeding tlie import of this 
symbol, young Durward sprung lightly as the ounce up into tlie 
tree, drew from his pouch that most necessary implement of a 
Higlilatfder or woodsman, the trusty fkene dhu,* and, calling to 
those below to receive the body on their hands, cut the rope 
asunder in less than a minute after he had perceived the exigency. 

But his humanity was ill seconded by tlie bystanders. So far 
from rendering Durward any assistance, they seemed k^rrified at 
the audacity of his action, and took to flight witli one consent, as 
if they feared their merely looking on might have been construed 
into accession to his daring deed. The body, unsupported from 
beneath, fell heavily to earth in such a manner, that Quentin, who 
presently afterwards jumped down, had the mortifleation to see 
that the last sparks of life were extinguislied. He gave not np 
his charitable purpose, however, without fartlier efforts. lie 
fi'ced the wretched man’s neck from the fatal noose, undid the 
doublet, threw water on tlie face, and practised the other ordinary 
remedies resorted to for recalling suspended animation. 

While he was thus humandy engaged, a wild clamour of 
tongues, speaking a language which he knew not, arose around 
him ; and he had scarcely time to observe that he was surrounded 
by several men and women of a singular and foreign appearance, 
wlien he found himself roughly seized by both arms, while a naked 
knife, at the same moment, was offered to his throat. 

" Pale slave of Eblis !” said a man, in imperfect French, “ are 
you robbing him you liave murdered 1 — But we have you and 
you stialt abye it’* 

There a*ere knives drawn on every side of him as these words 
were spoken, and tlie grim and distorted countenances wliieh 
glared on him, were like those of wolves rushing on tlieir prey. 

Still the young Scot’s courage and presence of mind bore him 
out ^ What mean ye, my masters 1” he said ; ^ if tliat be your 
friend’s body, I have just now cut him down, In pure charity, and 
von wiU do better to try to recover his life, man to misuse an 
stranger to whom be owes his chance of esoa^/’ 

Tfaei tromen liad by this time taken possessfen of the dead 
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body, and continued the attempte to recover animation which 
Durward had been making use of, tliough with tlie like bad suc- 
cess ; BO that, desisting from their fruitiess efforts, they seemed 
to abandon themselves to all the Oriental expressions of grief ; 
the women making a piteous wailing, and tearing tlieir long black 
hair, while the men seemed to rend their garments, and to sprinkle 
dust upon their heads. They gradually became so much engaged 
in their mourning rites, that utey bestowed no longer any atten- 
tion on Durward, of whose innocence they were probably satis- 
fied from circumstances. It would certainly have been his wisest 
plan to have left these wild people to tlieir own courses, but he 
had been bred in almost reckless contempt of danger, and felt all 
the eagerness of youtliful curiosity. 

The singular assemblage, both male and female, wore turbans 
and caps, more similar, in general aj^arance, to his own bonnet, 
than to the hats commonly worn in France. Several of the men 
had curled black beards, and the complexion of all was nearly as 
dark as that of Africans. One or two who seemed their chiefs, 
had some tawdry ornaments of silver about their necks and in 
their ears, and wore ahoa’y scarfs of pUow, or scarlet, or fight 
green ; but their legs and arms were bare, and the whole troop 
seemed wretched and squalid in appearance; There were no 
weapons among them tliat Durward saw, except tlie long knives 
with which the^ had lately menaced him, and one short crooked 
sabre, or Moonsh sword, which was worn by an actlve4ooking 
young man, who often laid his hand npon the hilt, while be sur- 
passed the rest of the party in his extravagant expressions of 
grief, and seemed to mingle with them threats of vengeance. 

The disordered and ydling group were so different in appear- 
ance from any beinn whom Quentin had yet seen, that be was 
on the point of conduding them to be a party of Saracens, of 
those ** heathen hounds,*" who were the opponents ot gentle 
knights and Christian monarchs, in ail the romances which he had 
hem or read, and was about to withdraw himself from a neigli- 
bourhood so perilons, when a gaHoping of horse was beard, and 
the supposed Saracens, who had raim by this time the body of 
their comrade upon their shoulders, were at once cliarged 1^ a 
parly of French soldiers. 

Tms sodden apparition changed the measnred wailing of the 
mourners into irregular shrieks of terror. The body was thrown 
to the gronnd in an instant, and those who were around it, shewed 
die utmost and most dextarous activity in escaping, under the 
bellies as it were of the homes, from the point of thelanees whkh 
were levelled at them, with exclamations of ^ Down witii 
mmnsd heathen thieves — take and kill ^bind them like heeela 


-esheer them like wolves 

ittese ’series were accompanied with corresponding acts of 
vioiem ; hut such was the loertness of the ftfi^ves, the ground 
being rendered unfavourable to the horsmen by thidoSs and 
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bushes, that only two were struck down and made prisoners, 
one of whom was the young fellow with the sword, who had pre* 
viously offered some resistance. Quentin, whom fortune seemed 
at this period to have chosen for the butt of her shafts, was at the 
same time seised by the soldiers, and his arms, in spite of his 
remonstrances, bound down with a cord $ those who apprehended 
him shewing a readiness and despatch in the operation, which 
proved them to be no novices in matters of police. 

Looking anxiously to the leader of the horsemen, from whom 
he hoped to obtain liberty, Quentin knew not exactly whether to 
be pleased or alarmed upon recognizing in him the down-looking 
and silent companion of Maitre Pierre. True, wliatever crime 
these strangers might be accused of, this officer might know, frmn 
the history of the morning, that he, Durward, had no connection 
with them whatever ; but it was a more difficult question, whether 
this sullen man would be either a favourable iudgo or a willing 
witness in his behalf, and he felt doubtful whether he would mend 
his condition by making any direct application to him. 

But there was little leisure for hesitation. Trois-Eschelles 
and Petit- Andrd,” said tlie down-looking officer to two of his 
band, ** these same trees stand here quite convenient. I will teach 
these misbelieving, tliieviiig sorcerers, to interfere with the King's 
justice, when it has visited any of tlieir accursed race. Dismount, 
my children, and do your office briskly.” 

Trois-Eschelles and Petit-Andrd wore iu an instant on foot, 
and Quentin observed that they had each, at the crupper and 
pommel of his saddle, a coil or two of ropes, which they hastily 
undid, and sliewed that, in fact, each coil formed a baiter, witii 
tlie fatal noose adjusted, ready for execution. The blood ran cold 
in Quentin’s veins, when he saw three cords selected, and per- 
ceived that it was proposed to pat one around his own neck. He 
called on the officer loudly, reminded him of their meeting that 
morning, claimed the right of a &ee-bom Scotsman, in a friendly 
and allira country, and denied any knowledge of the persons 
along with whom he was seized, or of their miraeeds. 

The officer whom Durward thus addressed, scarce deigned to 
look at Jhim while be was speaking, and took no notice whatever 
of the dIaim he preferred to prior acquaintance. He barely turned 
to one or two of the peasants who were now come forwaid, either 
to vohmteer their evidence against the prisoners, or out ^ curi- 
oahy, and. said grufSy, ** Was yonder young fellow with the 
va^bonda I” ^ 

** That he was, sir, and it please your noble Promtsh&pi’^ 
aasiMKred one of theclowna; <*he was the very first hlaq^hmnoualy 
to cut ddum thenweal whom hit Majesty’s justice most deservedly 
hung up, as we told your worship.” 

’ll swear by God, and Saint Martin of Tonrs, to have semi 
him with their gang,” said anotiier, " when they pillaged our 
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** Nay^ but, father,*’ said a boy, ** yonder heathen was black, 
and this youth is fair ; yonder one had short curled hair, and this 
liath long fair locks.” 

« Ay, child,” said the peasant, “ and perhaps you will say 
yonder one had a green coat and this a gray jerkin. But his 
worsliip, the Provost, knows that they can ehan^ their com- 
plexions as easily as their jerkins, so that 1 am still minded he 
was tlie same.” 

** It is enough that you have, seen him intermeddle with the 
course of the King’s justice, by attempting to recover an executed 
traitor,” said the uiiicer. — Trois-Eschelles and Petit* Andr^, 
despatch.” 

" Stay, signior officer !” exclaimed the youth, in mortal agony 
-~**hear me speak — let me nut die guiltlessly — my blood will 
be required of you by my countrymen in this world, and by 
Heaven’s justice in that which is to follow.” 

I will answer for iny actions in both,” said the Provost, 
coldly ; and made a sign with his left hand to the executioneiw ; 
then, witli a smile of triumphant malice, touched with his fore- 
finger his right arm, which hung sUs^iciided in a scarf, disabled 
piHibably by tlie blow which Durward had dealt him that morning. 

^ Miserable, vindictive wietch 1” answered .Quentin, persuaded 
by tliat action that private revenge was the sole motive of this 
man’s rigour, and tliat no mercy whatever was to be expected 
from him. 

** The poor youth raves,” said tlie functionary ; " speak a w(»rd 
of comfort to him ere lie make his transit, Trois-Eschelles ; tliou 
art a comfortable man in such cases, when a confessor is not to 
be had. Give him one minute of ghostly advice, and despatch 
matters in the next. I must pi’ooeed on the rounds. •— Soldiers, 
follow me !” 

The Provost rode on, followed by his guard, excepting two or 
three who were left to assist in &e execution. The unhappy 
youth cast after him an eye almost darkened by despair, and 
thought lie heard, in every tramp of his horse’s retreating hoofs, 
the U 0 t slight cliance of his safety vanish. He looked around 
him in agony, and was surprised, even in tliat moment, to sm the 
stoical indifference of his fellow-prisoners. They Jiad previously 
testified every sign of fear, and made every effort to escape ; but 
now, when secured, and destined apparently to inevitable death, 
they awaited its arrival witli the utmost coiiiposure. The scene 
of fate before them, gave, perhaps, a more yellow tinge to their 
swartliy cheeks ; but it neither agitated their features, nor 
quenched the stubborn haughtiness of their eye. They seemed 
like foxes, which, after all tlieir wiles and artful attem^ at 
dMape are exhausted, die with a silent and sullen foititade, 
wbiih wolves and bears, tlie fiercer objects of the chase, do not 
exhibit. 

They were imdaimted by the conduct of the fatal executioners^ 
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who went about tbeir work with more deliberation than tJieir 
maeter had recommended, and which probably arose from their 
having acquired by habit a kind of pleasure in the discharge of 
their horrid office. We pause an instant to describe them, be- 
cause, under a tyranny, whether despotic or popular, the character 
f»f the hangman becomes a subject of great importance. 

These functionaries were essentially different in Hieir appear- 
ance and manners. Louis used to call them Democritas and 
Heraclitus, and tbeir master, the Provost, termed them, Jean- 
qui-pUure, and Jean-qui-rit» 

Trois-Eschelles was a tall, thin, ghastly man, witli a peculiar 
gravity of visage, and a large rosary round his neck, the use of 
which he was accustomed piously to offer to those sufferers on 
whom he did his duty. He had one or two Latin texts continually 
in his moutli on the nothingness and vanity of human life ; and, 
had it been regular to have enjoyed such a plurality, he might 
have held the office of confessor to the jail in oommendam with 
that of executioner. Petit- Andrd, on the contrary, was a joyous- 
looking, round, active, little follow, who rolled about in execution 
of his duty as if it were the most diverting occupation in the world. 
He seem^ to have a sort of fond affection for his victims, and 
always spoke of them in kindly and affectionate terms. They 
were his poor honest fellows, his pretty dears, his gossips, his 
g(Kid old fathers, as their age or sex might be \ and os Trois- 
Rschelles endeavoured to inspire tliem with a philosophical or 
religious regard to futurity, Petit-Andrd seldom failed to refresh 
them with a jest or two, as if to induce them to pass from life as 
Roiiiething that was ludicrous, contemptible, and not worthy of 
serious consideration. 

1 cannot tell why or wherefore it was, but these two excellent 
persons, notwithstanding the variety of thoir talents, and tlie rare 
oecurrence of such among persons of their profession, were Mh 
mote utterly detested than, perhaps, any creathres of their kind> 
whether before or since ; and the only doubt of those who knew 
aught of them was, whether the grave and pathetic Trois- 
Eschellee, or the frisky, comic, alert Petit- Andrd, was the obmet 
of the matest fear, or of the deepest execration. It is certain they 
iKtra the palm in both particulars over every hangman in France, 
unless St were perhaps their master, Tristan I’Hennite^ the 
renowned Provost-Marshal, or hit master, Li^uis XL* 

It must not be supposed that these reflections were of Quentin 
XHtrward’s making. Life, death, time, and eternity, were 
swimming befors his eyes — a stunning and overwhehmng pro- 

* Use of tbsistvo psnoniL I learnsd from the Ohnwilque de Jean de Trm, 
tM fate to Avail mwetf of tlie biformation, might with 'more aoentoey tiave 
Seen qaied Fatit-Jean, than Petlt.Andre. Thto wm aetually the muBe ef tho 
4Mn JT Beitfy 4e Combi* nuieCef eaeentioner of the Hirii Cooit of Jeilim. 
IMCmMMeflahit Paul wa» eaeeutod by him with euch des^ty, that Um 
wlwn etifoek off. itruek die ground at ttie eame time with the body. Tlili 

waebi 
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ffpect, from which human nature recoiled in its weakness, thougli 
human pride would fain have home up. He addressed himself 
to the God of hifl fatliers ; and when he did so, the little rude and 
unroofed chapel, which now held almost all his race but himself, 
rushed on his recollection. ‘<Our feudal enemies gave my 
kindred graves in our own land,” he tliought, “ but 1 must feed 
tlte ravens and kites of a foreign land, like an excommunicated 
felon !” Tlie tears guslied involuntarily from his eyes, Trois* 
Eschelles, touching one shoulder, gravely congratulated him on 
his heavenly disposition for death, and pathetically exclaiming, 
BecUi qui in iJomino inoriuntur, remarked, tlie sod was happy 
tluLt left the body while the tear was in the eye. Petit-Andrc, 
slapping tlie other shoulder, called out, ** Courage, my fair son ! 
since you must begin tlie dance, let the ball open gaily, for sll 
the rebecs are in tune,” twitching the halter at the same time, to 
give point to his joke. As the youth turned his dismayed looks, 
first on one and then on the oilier, tliey made their meaning 
plainer by gently urging him forward to the fatal tree, and 
bidding him be of good courage, for it would be over in a 
moment. 

In this fatal predicament, the youth cast a distracted look 
around him. Is tliere any good Christian who hears me,” he 
said, ** that will toll Ludovic Lesly of tlie Soottisli Guard, ^led 
in this country Le Balafr^, tiiat his nephew is here basely 
murdered 1” 

The words were spoken in good time, for an Archer of tlie 
Scottish Guard, attracted by tlie preparations for the execution, 
was standing by, with one or two other chanoe-passengerB, to 
witness what was passing. 

** Take heed what you do,” he said to the executioners ; ** if 
tins young man be of Scottish birtli, 1 will not {lermit him to 
have foul play,” 

“ Heaven forbid, Sir Cavalier,” said Trois-Eschelles ; ■* but we 
must obey our orders,” drawing Durward forward by one arm. 

**The tiiortest play is ever the fairest,” said Petit- Andre', 
pulling him onward by tlie other. 

But Quentin had heard words of comfort, and, exerting his 
stren^, he suddenly shook off both the finitiiei’s of the law, and, 
with his arms atill bound, ran to the Scottish Ai*cher. ** Stand 
by me, countryman,” he said in his own language, “ for the hive 
of Scotland and Saint Andrew! I am innooeiit— I am your 
own native landsman. Stand by me, as you shall answer at the 
last slay I” 

" By Saint Andrew 1 they shall make at you through me,” 
said the Archer, and unsheathed his sword. 

^Cut niy bonds, countryman,” said Quentin, ^and 1 will do 
flStiieihlitg tor inys^.” 

This Iras done with a touch of tiie Andier’s weapon ; and the 
^berated captive, springing suddenly on one of the Prntost's 
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piard, wreRted from him a halberd wiUi which he was armed ; 
** And now,” he said, “ come on, if you dare 

The two officers whispered leather. 

" Bide thou after the Provost-Marshal,” said Trois-Eschelles, 
** and 1 will detain them here, if I can. — Soldiers of the Provost’s 
guard, stand to your arms.” 

PeUt Andrd mounted his horse and left the field, and the 
other Marshals-men iu attendance drew together so hastily at the 
command of Trois-Eschelles, that they suffered die other two 
prisoners to make their escape during the confusion. Perhaps 
they were not very anxiowt to detain them ; for they had of late 
been sated with the blood of such wretches, and, like otlier fero- 
cious animals, were, through long slaughter, become tired of 
cama^. But the pretext was, that they tliouglit themselves 
immediately called upon to attend to the safety of Trois-Eschelles ; 
for there was a jealousy, which occasionally led to open quarrels 
l>etwixt the Sciittish Archers and the Marshal-guards, who 
executed die orders of their Provost 

We are strong enough to beat the proud Scots twice over, if 
it be your pleasure,” said one of these soldiers to Trois-Eschelles. 

But that cautious official made a sign to liim to remain quiet 
and addressed the Scottish Archer with great civility. “ Surely, 
sir, this is a great insult to tlie Provost-AWshal, that you should 
presume to interfere with the course of the King’s justice, duly 
and lawfully committed to his charge $ and it is no act of justice 
to me, who am in lawful possession of my criminal. Neither is 
it a well-meant kindness to the youth himself, seeing that fifty 
opportunities of hanging him may occur, without his being found 
in so happy a state of preparation as he was before your ill- 
advised interference.” 

^ If my young countryman,” said the Scot, smiling, " be of 
opinion I have done him an injury, I will return him to your 
ofiarge without a word more dispute.” 

No, no ! — for the love of lieaven, no !” exclaimed Quentin. 
** 1 would rather you swept my head off with your long sword — 
it would better become my birth, than to die by tixe hands of such 
a foul churl.” 

Hear how he revileth I” said the finisher of the law, Alas ! 
how soon our best resolutions pass away 1 — he was in a blessed 
frame for departure but now, and in two minutes he baa become 
a oontemner of authorities.” 

^ Tell me at onoe,” said the Archer, *<what has this young 
mail done t” ^ 

^ Interfemd,*’ answered Trois-Eschelles, with some earnestness, 
<*to take down the dead body of a eriminal, when the^ar-d^ -/yt was 
nsmked on Hie tree where he was hung with my own proper luuid«” 

** How Is tliis, young man I” said Hie Archer; " how came you 
mjhKvie soldi an olTenoe T’ 

dmare your protection,” answered Durward, ^ I 
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toll you the truth as if I were at confesgion. I saw a man 
Atruggling on the tree, and T went to cut him down out of mere 
humanity. 1 tlioiight neither of fleur-de^lys nor of clove-gilli- 
flower, and had no moi'e idea of offending the King of France 
than our Father tlie Pope.” 

« What a murrain had you to do with the dead body, then 1” 
Haid the Archer. ** YouUl see them hanging, in the rear of tliis 
gentleman, like gra]K*H on every tree, and you will have enough 
to do in this country if you go a-gleaning after the hangman. 
However, T will not quit a countryman’s cause if I can help ik — 
Hark ye, Master Marshalsnian, you see this is entirely a mistake. 
You should Imve some compassion on so young a traveller* In 
our country at home he has not l>een accustomed to see such 
active proceedings as yours and your master’s.” 

" Not for want of need of them, Signor Archer,” said Petit- 
Andrd, who returned at this moment ^ Stand fast, Trois- 
h]sehelles, for here comes the Provost-Marshal ; we shall presently 
see how he will i*eli8h having his work takcai out of his iiand 
before it is ffnished.” 

“ And in gfood time,” said the Archer, “ here come some of my 
comrades.” 

Accordingly, as the Provost Tristan rode up with his patrol on 
one side of the little hill which was the scen^ of the altercation, 
four or five Scottish Archers came as hastily up on the other, 
and at their head the Balafr^ himself. 

Upon this ur^ncy, Lesly siiewed none of that indifference 
towards his nephew of which Quentin had in his heart accused 
him ; for he no sooner saw his comrade and Durward standing 
upon tlieir defence, than he exclaimed, ** Cunningham, 1 thank 
thee. — Gentlemen — comrades, lend me your aid — It is a voung 
Scottish gentleman — my nephew — Lindesay — Guthrie — Tyrie, 
draw, and strike in !” 

There was now every prospect of a desperate scuffle between 
the imrties, who were not so disproportioned in numbers, but tliat 
the better arms of tlie Scottish cavaliers nve them an equal 
chance of victoi^. But the Provost-Marshal, eitlier doubting the 
issue of the conflict, or aware fliat it would be diaagreeable to the 
King, made a sign to his followers to forbear from violence, while 
he demanded of Balafrd, who now put himself forward as the 
head of the other party, " What he, a cavalier of the King’s Body 
Guard, purposed by opposing the execution of a criminal f” 

^ 1 deny that I do so,” answered the Balafrd—'* Saint Martin ! 
there is, I think, some difibrence between the execution of a 
erhmnal, and tlie slaughter <if my own nephew f* 

^ Your nephew may be a criminal as well as anotlier, Signor,” 
,aaid the Provost-Marshal; *^and every stranger in France is 
Attmhie to the laws of France.” 

“Yes, but we have privileges, we Scottish Arcliers,” asid 
Balaftd; “ Imve we not, comrades f” 
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" Ye*, yes,” they all exclaimed together. “ Privileges — privi* 
leges ! Long live King Louis — long live the bold — long 

live the Scottish Guard — and death to all who would infringe 
our privileges !” 

^ Take reason with you, gentlemen cavaliers,” said tlie Pro* 
vost-Marshal ; ^ consider my commission.” 

** We will have no reason at your hand,” said Cunning^m ; 
** our own officers shall do us reason. We will be judged by the 
King’s grace, or by our own Captain, now that the Lord High 
Constable is not in presence.” 

And we will be hanged by none,” said Lindesay, “ but Sandie 
Wilson, the auld Marshals-maii of our ain body.” 

** It would be a positive cheating of Sandie, who is as honest a 
man as ever tied noose upon hemp, did we give way to any otlier 
proceeding,” said the Balafrd. ^ Were I to bo hanged myself, no 
other should tie tippet about my craig.” 

“ But hear ye,” said the Provost-Marshal, " this young fellow 
belongs not to you, and cannot share what you call your privi- 

What we call our privileges, all shall admit to be such,” said 
Cunningham. 

** We will not hear them questioned !” was the universal cry of 
the Archers. 

** Ye are mad, my masters,” said Tristan I’Hermite — ^ No one 
disputes your privileges ; but this youth is not one of you.” 

" He is my nephew,” said the B^afrd, with a triumphant air. 

" But no archer of the Guard, 1 think,” retort^ Tristan 
THermite. 

The Archers looked on each other in some uncertainty. 

^ Stand to it yet, comrade,” whispered Cunningham to Balafrtf 
— " Say he is engaged with us.” 

" Saint Martin ! you say well, fair countryman,” answered 
Lasly ; and, raising his voice, swore that he had that day enrolled 
his lansuMUi as one of his own retinae. 

This declaration was a decisive argument. 

"It Is. well, gentlemen,” said the Provost Tristo^ who was 
awaic of tile King’s nervous apprehension of disaffection crying 
in ameng his Guards — " You know, as you say, your privilem, 
and it is not my duty to have brawls with the King's Guards, if it 
is to be avoided. But I will report this matter for the ffing’s 
own decUnon ; and 1 would have you to be aware, that, in doing 
so, I act more mildly than perhaps my duty warrants me.” 

So saying, he put his troop Into motion, while the Aroliers, 
remaining on tiie spot, held a hasty consultation what was next 
to be done, 

" We muiti v^Kirt the matter to Lord Crawford, our Captain, 
in the first place, and have the young fellow’s name put on the 
toll." 

" But, gantiemen, and my wortiiy friends and preservers,” 
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aai^ Quentin, with some hesitation, “ I have not yet determined 
whetlier to take service with you or no.** 

** Then settle in your own mind,** said his uncle, whetlicr you 
choose to do so, or be hanged — for 1 promise you, that, nepbea* 
of mine as you are, I see no other cliaiioe of your ’scaping the 
gallowe.’* 

This was an unanswerable argument, and reduced Quentin at 
once to acquiesce in what he might have otherwise coundered as 
no very agi'ceable proposal ; but the recent escape from the hal- 
ter, which hu;d been actually around his neck, would probably 
have reconciled him to a worse alternative than was proposed. 

" He must go home with us to our caserne,** said Cunningham ; 

there is no safety for him out of our bounds, whilst these man- 
hunters are prowling about.’* 

" May I not then abide for tliis night at the hosteliy where I 
breakfasted, fair uncle 1” said the youth — thinking, perhaps, like 
many a new recruit, that even a single night of freodom was some- 
thing jgained. 

“ Yes, fair nephew,” answered his uncle, ironically, “ that we 
may have the pleasure of fishing you out of some canal or moat, 
or perhaps out of a loop of tlio Loire, knit up in a sack, for the 
gmuter couvenience of swimming for that is like to be tlie 
end on’t.— ' The Provost-Marshal smiled on us*when we parted,” 
euntiiiued he, addressing Cunuingham, ** and tliat is a sign his 
thoughts were dangerous.** 

1 care not for his danger,*’ said Cunningham ; ^ such game as 
we are beyond his bird-bolts. But I would have thee tell the 
whole to the Devil’s Oliver, who is always a good friend to the 
Scottish Guard, and will see Father Louis before the Provost can, 
for be is to shave him to-morrow.” 

** But bark you,” said Balafr€, " it is ill going to Oliver empty- 
handed, and 1 am as bare as the birch in December.” 

** So are we all,” said Cunningham — ^ Oliver must not Bcmpln 
to take our Scottisli words for once. TV e will make up somednug 
liandsome among us against the next pay-day ; and if Ae expects 
to share, let me tell you, the pay-dlay will come about all the 
sooner.” 

** And now for the Chateau,” said Balafr€ ; " and my nephew 
shall tell us by tlie way how he brought tlie Provost-MarsliaJ on 
his shoulders, that we may know how to frame our report both to 
Crawford and Oliver.” * 


* See Note D. Oiptiet or IMirmtani, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE ENAOLMENT. 

Jwtiff tif Peace. liand me domi the Statute— read the 

ertlclen— 

Bw«ar. kiw tlie book— nibecribe, and be a hero ; 

Drawing a portion from tlie public stock 
For deeds of valour to be done hereafter— 

Sixpenoe per day, nibiUtenoe and arrears. 

The Recruiting officer. 

An attendant upon the Archers having been dismounted, 
Quentin Durward was accommodated with his horse, and, in 
c(»iiipaiiy of his martial countrymen, rode at a round pace towards 
the Casde of Pleasis, about to become, although on his own part 
involuntarily, an inhabitant of that gloomy fortress, the outside of 
which had, that morning, struck him with so much surprise. 

In the meanwhile, in answer to his uncle’s repeated interroga- 
tiims, lie gave him an exact account of the accident wliich had that 
nmming brought him into so much danger. Although he him- 
self saw notluiig in his narrative save what was affecting, he found 
it was received with much laughter by his escort. 

And yet it is no good jest either,” said his uncle, ** for what, 
in the devil’s name, could lead the senseless boy to meddle with 
the bfidy of a cursed misbelieving Jewish Moorish pagan 9” 

"Had he quarrelled with tlie Marshals-men about a pretty 
wench, as Micliael of Moffat did, Uiere liad been more sense in 
it,” said Cunningham. 

" But I think it touches our honour, that Tristan and his people 
pretend to confound our Scottish bonnets with these pilfering 
vagabonds* toequee and tar6a»dji, as they call them,” said Linde- 
aay — "If tliey have not eyes to see the difference, they must be 
taught by rule of hand. But it ’s ray belief, Tristan but pretends 
to mistake, that he may snap up tlie kindly Scots that come over 
to flee their kinsfolks.” 

" May I ask, kinsman,” said Quentin, " what sort of people 
these are of whom you speak I” 

" l|i troth you may ask,” said his uncle, " but I know not, fair 
nephew, who is able to answer you. Not I, I am sure, althov^ I 
know, it may be, as mudi as otlior people i but they have appwed 
in tto land within a year or two, just as a fli^t of locusts might 
do,”* 

^ Ay,” said Llndesay, "and Jacques Bonhomme, (that Is our 
natoe ^ the peasant, young man,— you will learn our way of 
tjslkin ^me,)— honest Jacques, I say, cares little what wind 
eil|er hiiugs diem or the locust^ so he but knows any gale that 
mm toinpy them away again.” 

fl left Nets ]>. On the Gipeke or BehmUuit. 
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Do they do so much evil !*’ asked the young man. 

" Evil I — why, hoy, they are heatliens, or Jews, or Mahom- 
medaiis at the least, and neither worship Our Lady nor the 
Saints” — (crossing himself) — **and steal what they can lay 
hands on, and sing, and tell fortunes,” added Cunningham. 

And they say there are some goodly wenches amongst these 
women,” said Guthrie ; but Cunningham knows that best.” 

" How, brother 1” said Cunningham ; ** 1 trust ye mean me no 
reproach !” 

^ 1 am sure I said ye none,” answered Guthrie. 

“ 1 will be judged by the company,” said Cunningham. — " Ye 
said as much as that 1, a Scottish gentleman, and living within 
pale of holy church, had a fair friend among these offscourings 
of Heathenesse.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Balafr^, “ he did but jest-— We will have no 
quarrels among comrades.” 

“ We must have no such jesting then,” said Cuningham, mur* 
muring as if he had been sp<;aking to his own beard. 

** Be there such vagabonds in otlicr lands tlian PVance t” said 
Lindesay. 

“ Ay, in good sooth, are there — tribes of them have appeared 
in Germany, and in Spain, and in England,” answered balafrd. 

By the blessing of good i^int Andrew, Scotland is free of them 
yet.” 

Scotland,” said Cunningham, **iB too cold a country for 
locusts, and too poor a country for tliieven.” 

** Or perhaps John Higlilander will suffer no tliieves to thrive 
there but his own,” said Guthrie. 

1 let you all know,” said Balafn^, that 1 come from the 
Braes of Angus, and have gentle Highland kin in Glen-Isla, and 
1 will not have the Highlanders slandered,” 

** You will not deny that diey are cattle-lifters I” said Guthrie. 

To drive a spreagh, or so, is no tliievery,” said Balafrd, " and 
that 1 will maintain when and how you dare.” 

** For shame, comrade,” said Cunningham, ** who quarrels now t 
— the voung man should not see such mad misoonstruction. — 
Come, here we are at tlie Chateau. 1 will bestow, a runlet of 
wine to have a rouse in friendship, and drink to Scotland, High- 
land and Lowland both, if you will meet me at dinner at my 
quarters.” 

“ Agreed — agreed,” said Balafr^ ; ** and I will bestow another 
to warn away unkindness, and to drink a health to my nephew 
on his first entrance to our corps.” 

At their approach, the wicket was opened, and the drawbridge 
feO. One by one they entered ; but wlien Quentin appeared, tne 
sentiiiilB croigaed their pikes, and commanded him to stand, whOe 
biniWt wm bent, and barquebusaes aimed at him ilrom the w^le, 
a rtgour rf vigilance used, notwithstanding the yofing e tran- * 
ger came in eom{»ny of a party of the ganis^^nay, of me vrtry 
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Le BaJafn^, who had remained by his nephew’s side on pur- 
pose, gave the necessary explanations, and, after some consider- 
able hesitation and delay, the youtli was conveyed under a strong 
guard to the Lord Crawford’s apartment. 

This Scottish nobleman was one of the last relics of the gallant 
band of Scottish lords and knights who liad so long and so truly 
served Chaides VI. in those bloody wars which decided the inde- 

S indeuce ci the French crown, and the expulsion of the Engiisli. 

e had fought, when a boy, abreast with Douglas and witlt 
Buclun, hod ridden beneath the banner of the Maid of Arc, and 
was perhaps one of the last of those associates of Scottish chivalry 
who had so willingly drawn tlieir swords for the fleur-de-iysy 
against their “ aula enemies of England.” Changes which had 
ti^n place in the Scottish kingdom, and perhaps his having 
become habituated to French climate and manners, had induced 
the old Baron to resign ail thoughts of returning to his native 
country, the rather that the high office which he held in tlie 
household of Louis, and his own frank and loyal character, had 
gained a considerable ascendancy over the King, who, diough in 
general no ready believer in human virtue or honour, trusfod and 
confided in those of the Lord Crawford, and allowed him the 
greater influence, because he was never known to interfere except- 
ing in matters which concerned his charge. 

Balafod and Cunningham followed Durward and the guard to 
the apartment of their officer, by whose dignified appearance, as 
well as with the respect paid to him by these proud soldiers, who 
seemed to respect no one else, the young man was much and 
strongly impressed. 

Crawford was tall, and through advanced age had become 
gaunt and thin ; yet retaining in his sinews the streiigtli, at least, 
if not the elasticity, of youth, he was able to endure the weight of 
his armour during a march as well as the youngest man who rode 
in bis band. He was hard-favoured, with a scarred and weather- 
beaten countenance, and an eye that had looked upon death as his 
playfellow in thirty pitched battles, but which nevertheless ex- 
presied a calm contempt of danger, rather than the ferocious 
courage of a mercenary soldier. His tall erect figure was at 
present wrapped in a loose chamber-gown, secured around him 
by hia buff bdt, in which was suspended his richly-hilted poniard. 
He had round his neck the collar and badge of the order of Saint 
Michael. He sat upon a conch covered with deer’s hide, and with 
apeCtades on hia noae^ (then a recent invention,) waa labouring 
to read a huge manusenpt called the lUmer de la Guirre, a code 
of milltaay mid civil policy which Louie had compiled fbr the 
beneifit d' hia aon the Dauphin, and upon which be waa ^nma 
to/httve the opinion of the experieneed Soottish warrior. 

Laad CSrawford laid his somewhat peevislily aside ufion 
tiih onbaaoe of these unexj^ted visiters, and demanded, in his 
bread, bnlimtal dialect, ** What, in the foul fiend’a name they 
Nkeddt^l*’ 
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Le with more respect than perhaps he would liave 

shewn to Louis himself, stated at full leiiKth tlie drcumstanees in 
whicli his nephew was placed, and humbly requested his Lord- 
ship’s protection. Lord Crawford listened very attentively. He 
could not but smile at the simplicity witli which the youth had 
interfered in behalf of tlie hanged criminal, but lie shook his h^ 
at the account which he received of the ruffle betwixt the Scottish 
Archers and the Provost-Marsliars guard.* 

"How often/* he said, "will- you bring me such ill-winded 
pirns to ravel out ! How often must 1 tell you, and especially 
botli you, Ludovic Lesly, and you, Archie Cunningham, that the 
foreign soldier should bcur himself modestly and decorously to- 
warcb the people of the country, if you would not have the whole 
dogs of the town at your heels I However, if you must have a 
bargain, 1 1 would rather it were with that loon of a Provost than 
any one else ; and 1 blame you less for this onslaught tlion for 
other frays that you have made, Ludovic, for it was but natural 
and kind-like to help your young kinsman. This simple haim 
must come to no skaith neither ; so give me tlie roll of the com- 
pany yonder down from the shelf, and we will even add his name 
to the troop, that lie may enjoy the privileges.’* 

" May it please your Lordship’* — said Durward 

" Is the lad crazed I” exclaimed his uncle — " Would you speak 
to his Lordsliip, without a question asked !** 

" Patience, Ludovic,” said Lord Crawford, " and let us bear 
what the bairn has to say.” 

" Only this, if it may please your Lordship/* replied Quentin, 
" that I told my uncle tonnerly 1 had some doubts about entering 
this service. 1 have now to say that they are entirely removed, 
since 1 have seen the noble and experienced commander under 
whom I am to serve ; for there is authority in your look.” 

" Weel said, my bairn,” said the old Lord, not insensible to the 
compliment ; " we have had some experience, had Gh>d sent us 
grace to improve by it, both in service and in command. There 
yon stand, Quentin, in our honourable corps ci Scottish Body- 
guards, as esquire to your uncle, and serving under his lance. 1 
trust you will do well, fur you riiould be a right man-ab«Tm8, if all 
be go^ that is upcome,^ and you are come of a gentle kindr^. 
Ludovic, you will see your kinsman follow bis exercise dili- 
gently, for we will have spears breaking one of tliese days.” 

" By my hilts, and T am glad of it, my Lord — this peara makes 
eowai^ of us all. 1 myself feel a sort of decay of spirit, closed 
up in this cursed dungeon of a Castle.” 

" Well, a bird whiiSed in my ear/* continued Lord Cr^ord, 
" that)&6 old banner will be soon dancing in the field again.” 

"4 mil drink a cup the deeper this evening to that very tune/* 
said Ba^d. 

* See 2^te B. Scattlfh Jreken. t A qntrssl, VfaMiMt. 

1 lljflU ui. If your eoumge correfpmidi irltli your penmutl appesnaiea 
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** Thou wilfc drink to any tune/’ said Lord Crawford ; <^and 1 
fear me, Ludovic, you will diink a bitter browst of your own 
brewing one day.” 

Lesly, a little abaalied, replied, " that it had not been his wont 
for many a day ; but his Lordship knew tlie use of the company, 
to have a carouse to the health of a new comrade.” 

^ True,” said the old leader, ^ 1 had forgot the occasion. 1 
will send a few stoups of wine to assist your carouse ; but let it 
be over by sunset. And, hark ye — let tlie soldiers for duty be 
carefully pricked off ; and see that none of them be more or less 
partakers of your debauch.” 

** Your Lordship shall be lawfully obeyed,” said Ludovic, " and 
your health duly remembered.” 

Perhaps,” said Lord Crawford, " 1 may look in myself upon 
your mirth — just to see that all is carried decently.” 

Your Lordship shall be most dearly welcome,” said Ludovic ^ 
and the whole party retreated in high spirits to prepare for their 
military banquet, to which Lesly invited about a score of his 
comrades, who were pretty much in the habit of making their 
mess together. 

A soldier’s festival is generaUy a very extempore affair, pro- 
viding there is enough of meat and drink to be had ; but, on the 
present occasion, Ludovic bustled about to procure some better 
Wine than ordinary ; observing, that the old Lord was tlie surest 
gear in their aught, and that, while he preached sobriety to them, 
he himself, after drinking at tlie royal table as much wine as he 
could lumesUy come by, never omitted any creditable opportunity 
to fill up the evening over the wine-pot ; so you must prepare, 
comrades,” he said, to hear the old histories of the battles of 
Yernoil and Beaug^.”* 

The Gothic apartment in which they generally met was, there- 
fore, hastily put into the best order ; their grooms were despatched 
to collect green rushes to spread upon the floor ; and banners, under 
which the Scottisli Guard had marched to battle, or which they 
luid taken from the enemies’ ranks, were displayed, by way of 
tapestry, over the table, and around the walls of the chamber. 

The next point was, to invest the young recruit as hastily as 

r Bible with the dress aud appropriate arms of tlie Guard, that 
mi^t appear in every respect tlie sharer of its important 
privileges, in virtue of which, and by the support of his country- 
men, he might freely brave tlie {lower aud Uie displeasure of' tiie 
f^vost-Marsbal — although the one was known to be os tormi- 
dablons the other was undenting. 

fliie banquet was joyous in thehighest degree ; and the guests 
gave vent to the whole coxrent of their national partiality on re- 

• I« both Uiw* iNittlM, tin Beottitth snxIUiiries of Fnmce, under Stemt, 
Ehri of Bsebsn* were dlftbiguIjM. At Bwugt tliey were victorious, kitflng 
tboDuko ef Cauttnioe; Boniy vMi*s brotiier, cutting off kis army. At Vwr- 
aett they wsm wCMitsd^aod nmfly extirpated. 
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celving into their ranks a recruit from their beloved father-land. 
Old Scottish songs were sung, old tales of Scottish berf>es told — 
the achievements of their fathers, and the scenes in which they 
were wrought, were recalled to mind : and, for a time, the rich 
plains of Touraine seemed converted into tlie mountainous and 
steril regions of Caledonia. 

When their enthusiasm was at high flood, and each was 
endeavouring to say something to enliance tlie dear remembrance 
of Scotland, it received a new impulse from the arrival of Lord 
Crawford, who, as Le Balafr^ had well prophesied, sat as it were 
on thorns at the royal board, until an opportunity occurred of 
making his escape to the revelry of his own countrymen. A chair 
of state had been reserved for him at the^pper end of the table ; 
for, according to the manners of the age, and the constitution of 
that body, although their leader and commander under the King 
and High Constable, the inembei's of the corps, (as we should now 
say, the privates,) being all ranked as noble by birth, their Cap* 
tain sat with them at the same table without impropriety, and 
might mingle when he chose in their festivity, without derogation 
from his dignity as commander. 

At present, however, Lord Crawford declined occupying the 
seat prepi^d for him, and bidding them bold themselves merry,’* 
stood looking on the revel with a countenance which seemed greatly 
to emoy it. 

Let him alone,” whispered Cunningham to Lindesay, as the 
latter oflered tlie wine to their noble Captain, “ let him alone — 
hun'y no man’s cattle — let him take it of his own accord.” 

In fact, the old Lord, who at flrst smiled, shook his head, and 
placed the untasted wine-cup before him, began presently, as if it 
were in absence of mind, to sip a little of the contents, and in 
doing so, fortunately recollected that it would be ill luck did he 
not Sriak a draught to the health of the gallant lad who had joined 
them this day. The pledge was filled, and answered, as may be 
well supposed, with many a joyous shout, when the old leader 
proceeded to acquaint them that he had possessed Master Oliver 
with an account of what had passed that day : And as,” he said, 
** the scraper of chins hatli no great love for the stretcher of 
throats, he has joined me in obtidning from the King an order^ 
commanding the Provost to suspend all proceedings, under what- 
ever pretence, against Qnentin Durward ; and to respect, on all 
oecai&ns, the privilem of the Scottisli Guard.” 

Another sliont broke fortli, the caps were again filled till the 
wine sparkled on the brim, and there was an acclaim to tlie health 
of the noble Lord Crawford, the brave oonserrator of the privi- 
leges atid rights of his countrymen. The pod old could not 
but in cdintesy do reason to this pledge also, and gliding into the 
veady chair, as it were, without refieetiDg what he was doing, he 
Oftnsra Queutin to come up beside him, and assailed him with 
many more questiona eonceming the state of Seotlaiid, and the 
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gnat fftUkilies there, than he was well able to answer ; wliile ever 
and anon, in the course of his queries, the good Lord kissed the 
wine*cup by way of parenthesis, remarking, that sociality became 
Scottish gentlemen, init that young men, like Quentin, ong|it to 
praetise u cautiously, lest it might degenerate into excess ; npon 
which occasion he uttered many excellent things, until his own 
tongue, although employed in the praises of temperance, began 
to articulate something thicker than usual. It was now that, 
while the military ardour of the company augmented with each 
flagon which they emptied, Cunningham called on them to drink 
the speedy hoisting of tlie Orifiammef (the royal banner of 
France.1 

^ Ana a breeze of Burgundy to fan it !” echoed Lindesay. 

** With all the soul that is I^t in this worn body do 1 accept the 
pledge, bairns,** echoed Lord Crawford ; and as old as I am; 1 
may see it flutter yet. Hark ye, my mates,*’ (for wine had made 
him something communicative,) " ye are aJl true servants to the 
French crown, and wherefore shoidd ye not know there is an 
envoy come from Duke Clmrles of Burgundy, witli a message of 
an angry favour.” 

^ 1 saw the Count of Crevecosur’s equipage, horses and retiDue,*’ 
said another of the guests, " down at the inn yonder, at the Mul- 
berry Orove. They say the King will not Mmit him into the 

** Now, Heaven send him an ungracious answer !” said Guthrie ; 
" but what is it be complains of 1” 

world of grievances upon the frontier,” said Lord Crawford ; 
^ and latterly, that the King hath received under his protection a 
lady of his huid, a young Countess, who hath fled from Dijon, 
because, being a wara of the Duke, he would have her marry .hia 
flivquritp, Campo-hasso,” 

‘‘ And hath she actually come hither alone, my Lord!” aaid 
Lindeaay. 

“Nay, not altogether alone, hut with the old Countesa, her 
kinawoioan, who hath yielded to her cousin’s wishes in this 
inatt^.'” 

** And will the King,” said Cunningham, ^<he beii^ the Duke’s 
frudal aoveAaign, interfere between the Duke and his ward, over 
whom Charles hath the same right, which, were he himself dead, 
the King would have over the heiress of Buigundy f ’ 

** The King will be ruled as he is wont, by rules of policy; and 
you know,*^ continued Crawford, **tbat he hath not pnhlielj 
received mM ladies, nor placed them under the proteeflon of 
daii^ti»ni, ’the Lady of Beaujeau, or the Princess Joan, so, dodh& 
he wm he guid^ by circumstances. He is our maate^v-Aw 
it,K no treaabn to say, be will chase vdth flie hounds, and run 
the liare, wiilt any I^ee in Chrietendom.” 

' Duke of Brngumly understands no such doublh 

skid Oimiiingbsin. 
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answered the old Lord ; "and, therefore, it ia likely to 
make work between tlicm/* 

"Well — Saint Andrew farther the fhiy!” said Le BalaA^. 
" I h^d it foretold me ten, ay, twenty yearn since, that 1 was to 
mak^' the fortune of my house by marriage. Who knows what 
may liappen, if once wo come to nghtfor honour and ladies’ love, 
as mey do in the old romaunts !** 

" Thxm name ladies’ love, with such a trench in thy visage !” 
said Guthrie. 

" As well not love at all, 'as love a Bohemian woman of 
Heathenesse,” retorted Le Balafr^. 

" Hold tliere, comrades,” said Lord Crawford ; "no tilting with 
sharp weapons, no jesting witli keen scoffs — friends all. And 
for tlie lady, she is too we^thy to fall to a poor Scottish lord, or 1 
would put in my own claim, fourecoro years and all, or not very 
far from it. But here is her health, nevertheless, for they say 
she is a lamp of beauty.” 

" 1 think I saw her,” said another soldier, " when 1 was u]K)n 
guard this morning at tlie inner barrier ; but she was more like a 
dark lantern than a lamp, for she and anotlier were brought into 
the Chateau in close litters.” 

"Sliamel shame! Aruot!” said Lord Crawford; "a soldier 
on duty sliould say nought of what he sees. Besides,” ho added 
after a pause, his own curiosity prevailing over the show of 

3 ine which he had thought it necessary to exert, "w'hy 
these litters contain this very same Countess Isabelle de 
Croy© !” 

" Nay, my lord,” replied Arnot, " 1 know nothing of it save this, 
that my coutelicr was airing my horses in the road to the village, 
and foil in with Doguin the muleteer, who broueht back the 
litters to the inn, for they belong to the fellow of me Mulberry 
Orove yonder — he of the Fleur-de-Lys, I mean — and so Doguin 
asked Saunders Steed to take a cup of wine, as they wore ac- 
quainted, which ho was no doubt willing enough to do — ” 

" No doubt — no doubt,” stud the old Lord ; "it is a thing I 
wish were corrected among you, gentlemen; but all your grooms, 
and eouteliers, and jackmen, as we diould call them ia Swthind, 
but too ready to take a cup of wine with any one — It is a 
thing perilous in war, and must be amended. But, Andrew 
Arnot, this is a long tale of yours, and we will cat it with a drink; 
as the Highlander says, Skeoch dock nan ikial ; * and that’s good 
Gaelie. — Here is to the Countess Isabelle of Groye, and a batter 
llBsband to her than Campo-baaso, who is a base Italian enUion I 
-><f;And now, Andrew Arnot, what said the muleteer to this yeoman 
nfljliittsr 

^ W(iy he told him in secrecy, if it please your iNordthip,” 
cominura Arnot, " that these two ladies whom had presently 

* **Cat«tsIewithaditek4*' anexinsflrieD oiedwlimaiiiw lireMteliever 
hit liquor, u telly etetHW say ia Rnstaod. 

TOL. XVI. 0 
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before convoyed up to the Castle in the close litters, wetre great 
ladies, who had b^n living in secret at his master^s house for 
some days, and tliat the King had visited them more than once 
very privately, and had done them mat honour ; and that they 
had ned up to the Castle, as he believed, for fear of the Count 
de CrevecGBur, tlie Duke of Burgundy^s ambassador, whose ap- 
proach was just announced by an advanced courier.** 

" Ay, Andrew, come you there to me t” said Guthrie ; "then 
1 will be sworn It was the Countess whose voice 1 heard singing 
to the lute, as 1 came even now through the inner court — the 
sound came from the bay-windows of the Dauphin’s Tower; 
and such melody was there as no one ever heard before in the 
Castle of Plessis of the Park. By my faith, I tlioiight it was 
the music of the Fairy Melusina’s making. There I stood — 
though I knew your board was covered, and that you were all 
impatient — there T stood, like 

" Like an ass, Johnny Guthrie,’* said his commander ; " thy 
long nose smelling the, dinner, thy long ears hearing the music, 
and thy short discretion not enabling thee to decide which of 
them thou didst prefer. — Hark 1 is that not tlie Cathedral bell 
tolling to vespers 1 — Sure it cannot be that time yet? — The 
mad old sexton has toll’d even-song an hour too soon.” 

" In fkith, the bell rings but too justly tlie hour,” said Cun- 
ningham ; ^ yonder the sun is sinking oii the west side of the fair 
plain.” 

" Ay,*’ said .the Lord Crawford, " is it even so I — Well, lads, 
we must live within compass — Fair and soft goes far — slow 
fire makes sweet malt — to be merry and wise is a sound proverb. 
— One olber rouse to the weal of old Scotland, and tlien each 
man to his duty.” 

The mirting-cup was emptied, and the guests dismissed — the 
stately Baron taking the Balafr^s arm, under pretence of giving 
him some instruc^ns concerning his nephew, but, perhaps, in 
reality, lest his own lofty pace would seem to the public eye 
less stEuuly became his rank and high command. A serious 
countenance did he bear as he passed through the two courts 
which separated his lodging from the festal chamber, and solemn 
as the gravity of a h^head was the farewell caution, with 
which be prayed Ludovio to attend bis nephew’s motions, espe- 
cially in m matters of wenches and wine-cups. 

JMCeanwhile, not a word that was ^ken coneeming the beau- 
tiM Countess Isabelle had escaped the young Dorward, who, 
conducted into a small cabin, which he was to share with his 
unde’s page, made his new and lowly abode the soeue of mudi 
Mg^musing. The reader wiU easily imagine that the young sokUer 
dmdd buila a line roinauee on sndi a foundation umsuiqpoaed, 
Or father the assumed, identification of the Maiden of the Tar- 
ing to vrhose lay he listened witli so much interest^ and the 
Idreup-beazer of Maitre Piene, with a fiigitive Countess, of 
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rank and wealth, flying from the pursuit of a hated lover, tlu; 
favourite of an oppressive guardian, who abused his feudal 
power. There was an interlude in Q,uentin*8 vision concc^riiing 
Maitre Pierre, who seemed to exercise such authority even over 
tlie formidable officer from whose hands he iiad that day, w iih 
much difficulty, made his escape. At length the youth^s reveries, 
which had been respected by little Will Harper, the companion 
of his cell, were broken in upon by the return of his uncle, who 
commanded Quentin to bed, that he might arise betimes in the 
morning, and attend him to his Majesty’s antechamber, to which 
he was called by his hour of duty, along with flve of his comrades. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ENVOY, 


Be tilou as lightninffhi the eyes of France ; 

For ere thou canst report J will be there, 

The thunder of my eunnon sliall be heard— 

So, hence ! fie thou the trumpet of our wrath. 

XwffJohn. 


Hah slotli been a temptation by which Durward was easily 
beset, the noise with whi^ tlie caserne of the guards resounded 
after the first toll of primes, had certainly baiiislied the syren 
from his conch ; but the discipline of his father’s tower, and of 
the convent of Aberbrothick, had taught him to start with the 
dawn ; and lie did on his clothes gaily, amid tlie sounding of 
bugles and the clasli of armour, wliich announced the diango of 
the vigilant guards — some of whom were returning to barracks 
after their nightly duty, whilst some were marching out to tliat 
of tlie morning — and otliers, again, amongst whom was his 
imole, were armiM for immediate attendance upon the person of 
Louis. Quentin Durward soon put on, with the feelings of so 
young a man on such an occasion, the splendid dress and arms 
appertaining to his new situation ; and his uncle, who looked witli 
great accuracy and interest to see tliat he was completely fitted 
out in every respect, did not conceal his satisfaction at tlie im- 
provement which had been thus made in liis nephew’s appear- 
ance. If thou dost prove as faithful and bold as thou art well- 
favoured, I shall have in thee one of the liandsomest and best 
esqnires in the Guard, which cannot but lie an honour to thy 
mother’s family. Follow mo to tlie presence-ohamber ; and see 
thou keeji close at ray shoulder.” 

So Baying, he took up a partisan, large, weighty, and beauti- 
fully inj^d and ornamented, and directing Ids nephew to assume 
a ligbt^i^nfeapon of a similar description, they proceeded to the 
inner-court m the palace, where their cotniades, who were tn 
form the guard of the interior apartments, were already dratna 
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up» and under arms — the equires each standing behind their 
masters, to whom tliey thus formed a second rank. Here were 
also in attendance many yeomen-prickers, with gallant horses 
and noble dogs, on which Quentin looked with such inquisitive 
delight, that his uncle was obliged more than once to remind him 
that the animals were not there for his private amusement, but 
for the King’s, who had a strong passion for tlie chase, one of the 
few inclinations which he indulged, even when coming in com- 
petition with his course of policy ; being so strict a protector of 
the gome in the royal forests, that it was cuixently said, you might 
kill a man with greater impunity than a stag. 

On a signal given, tlie Guai^s were put into motion by the 
command of Le Balafr^, who acted as officer upon the occasion ; 
and, after some minutiin of word and signal, which all served to 
shew the extreme and punctilious jealousy with which their duty 
was performed, they marched into the hall of audience, where 
the King was immediately expected. 

New as Quentin was to scenes of splendour, the effect of that 
which was now before him rather disappointed the expectations 
which he had formed of the brilliaucy of a Court. There were 
household officers, indeed, richly attired ; thei*e were guards g^- 
lantly armed, and there were domestics of various degrees : But 
he saw none of the ancient counsellors of the kingdom, none of 
the high officers of the crown, heard none of the names which in 
those days sounded an alarum to chivalry ; saw none either of 
those generals oc leaders, who, possessed of the full prime of 
manhood, wero the strengtli of France, or of the more youthful 
and fieiy nobles, those early aspiiunts after honour, who were 
her pride. The jealous habits — the reserved manners — the 
deep and artful policy of the King, had estranged this splendid 
cirde from the uirone, and they were only called around it upon 
eertaiu stated and formal occasions, when they went rductantly, 
and returned joyfully, as the animalB in the fable are supposra 
to have approached and left the den of the lion. 

The very few persons who seemed to be there in the character 
of oounsellors, were mean-looking men, whose countenances 
Bcnnetiiiies expressed sagacity, but whose manners shewed they 
were called into a sphere for which their previous education and 
habits had qualified them but indifferently. One or two persons, 
howevezv fiid appear to Durward to possess a more nobfe mien, 
and the strictness of the present duty was not sudi as to prevent 
hie uncle communusating ^e names of those whom he thus dis- 
iHUEtUSllOda 

With the Lord Crawford, who was In attendanoe, dressed in 
the rich habit of his office, and holding h leading staff of silirer in 
his band, Quentin, as well as the reader, was already aequunted. 
Among others who seemed of qualify, the most lemarkiihle was 
teCSemnt de Dnneis, the son of that oelebrated Donois, known 
ly the name of the &uitavd of Chrleans, who, fighting under the 
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banner of Jeanne d’Arc, acted such a distinguished part in 
liberating France from tlie English yoke. Uis son well supported 
the high renown which had descended to him from such an 
honoured source ; and, notwithstanding his connection with the 
royal family, and his hereditary popularity both with the nobles 
and the people, Dunois had, upon ^ occasions, manifested sudi 
an open, frank loyalty of character, tliat he seemed to have escaped 
all suspicion, even on the part of the jealous Louis, who loved to 
see him near his person, and sometimes even called him to his 
councils. Although accounted* complete in all the exercises of 
chivalry, and possessed of much of the character of what was 
then termed a perfect knight, tlie person of tlie Count was far 
from being a model of romantic beauty. He was under the com* 
mon size, though very strongly built, and his legs rather curved 
outwards, into Uiat make which is more convenient for horseback, 
than elegant in a pedestrian. Uis slioulders were broad, his hair 
black, hiB complexion swai'thy, his arms remarkably long and 
nervous. The features of his countenance were irregular, even 
to ugliness ; yet, after all, there was an air of conscious worth 
and nobility about tlie Count de Dunois, which stamped, at the 
first glance, the character of tlio high-born nobleman, and the 
undaunted soldier. His mien was bold and upright, his step free 
and manly, and tlie harshness of his countenance was dignified 
by a glance like an eagle, and a frown like a lion. Uis dress was 
a hunting suit, rather sumptuous tlian gay, and he acted on most 
oocasions as Grand Huntsman, though we aro not inclined to 
believe that he actually lield the office. 

Upon the arm of his relation Dunois, walking with a step so 
slow and melancholy, that he seemed to rest on his kinsman and 
supporter, came Louis Duke of Orleans, the first Prince of the 
bloM royal, (afterwards King, by the name of Louis Xll.,) and 
to whom the guards and attendants rendered their homage as 
such. The jealously-watched object of Louis’s suspicions, this 
Prince, who, failing the King’s offspring, was heir to the kina- 
dom^ was not suffered to absent himself from Court, and, whuo 
residing there, was alike denied employment and countenance. 
The dejection which his degraded and almost captive state natn- 
rally impressed on tlie deportment of fiiis unfortunate Prince, 
was at this moment greaUy increased, by his consciousness that 
the King meditated, with respect to him, one of the most cruel 
and unjust actions which a tyrant could commit, by compelling 
ium to give bis hand to the Princess Joan of France, the younger 
daughter of Louis, to whom he had been contracted in infancy, 
but whose deformed person rendered the insisting upon such an 
agreement an act of abominable rigour. 

13 i 0 eaterior of this unhappy Prince was in no respect distin- 
gfiflhed by personal advanta^ ; and in mind, be was of a genlle, 
mUd, adtt beneficent disposition, qualities wliich were vkuble even 
through the veil of extreme dejection^ with which bis natnisl 
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characf’or was at present obscured. Quentin observed that the- 
l>uke studiously avoided even looking at the Royal Guards, and 
when he returned their salute, that he kept his eyes bent on tlie 
firound, as if he feared the King’s jealousy might have construed 
tliat gesture of ordinary courtesy, as arising from the purpose of 
establishing a separate and personal interest among them. 

Very different was the conduct of the proud Cardinal and Pre- 
late, John of Balue, the favourite minister of Louis for the time, 
whose rise and character bore as close a resemblance to that of 
Wolsey, SB the difference betwixt tlie crafty and politic Louis, and 
the headlong and rash Henry VUI. of England would permit. 
The former had raised his minister from the lowest rank, to the 
dignity, or at least to tiie emoluments, of Grand Almoner of 
France, loaded him with benefices, and obtained for him the hat 
of B cai^inal ; and although he was too cautious to repose in the 
ambitious Balue tlie unbounded power and trust which Henry 
placed in Wolsey, yet he was more influenced by him than by any 
other of his avowed counsellors. The Cardinal, accordingly, had 
not escaped tlie error incidental to those who are suddenly raised 
to power from an obscure situation, for he entertained a strong 
persuasion, dazzled doubtless by iho suddenness of his elevation, 
that his capacity was equal to intermeddling with affairs of every 
kind, even those most foreign to his profession and studies. Tall 
and ungainly in liis person, he affected gallantry and adniiratior 
of the fair sex, attliongh his manners rendered his pretensions 
absurd, and his profession marked them as indecorous. Some 
male or female flatterer had, in evil hour, possessed him with the 
idea that there was much beauty of contour in a pair of hnge 
substantial legs, which he had derived from his father, a car-man 
of Limoges, or, according to otlier authorities, a miller of Verdun ; 
and with this idea he had become so infatuated, that he always 
had his cardinal’s robes a little looped up on one side, that the 
sturdy proportion of his limbs might not escape observation. As 
he swept througli the stately apartment in his crimson dress and 
rich cope, he stooped repeatedly to look at the arms and appoint- 
ments of tlie cavaliers on guard, asked them several questions in 
an authoritative tone, and took upon him to censure some of 
them for what he termed irregularities of discipline, in langua^ 
to which these experienced soldiers dared no reply, although it 
was pUin they listened to it with impatience and with contempt 

** Is the King aw'are,” said Dunois to the Cardinal, " that the 
Burgun^n Envoy is peremptory in demanding an audience f” 

^ He answered the Cardinal ; ^ and here, as 1 tiiiitk, 
conies the all-Buffident Oliver Dain,* to let us know the royal 
pleaBure.” 

As he flftoke, a remarkable person, who then divided the &vaur 


mibi 
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Oliver’s name, or nieknanM, wu Le Oiable, which wm bestowed on him by 
lie hatred* in ezebange for Le Oaim* or Le Oaln. Bo wae originaHy tho 
ig'e baiber, but aftorwardi a fbvourlte counieUor. 
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of Louis with the proud Cardinal himself^ entered from the inner 
apartment, but without any of that important and consequential 
demeanour which marked the full-blown dignity of tiie church- 
man. On the contrary, this was a little, pale, meagre man, whose 
black silk jerkin and hose, without either coat, cloak, or cassock, 
fonned a dress ill qualified to set off to advantage a very ordinary 
person. He carried a silver basin in his hand, and a napkin 
flung over his arm indicated his menial capacity. His visage 
was penetrating and quick, although he endeavoured to banish 
such expression from his features, by keeping his eyes fixed on the 
ground, while, with the stealthy and quiet pace of a cat, he seemed 
modestly rather to glide than to walk through the apartment. 
But though modesty may easily obscure worth, it cannot hide 
court-favour ; and all attempts to steal unperceived tlirough tlie 
presence-chamber were vain, on the part of one known to have 
such possession of the King’s ear, as had been attained by his 
celebrated barber and groom of the chamber, Oliver le Daiii, 
called sometimes Oliver le Mauvais, and sometimes Oliver le 
Diable, epitliets derived from the unscrupulous cunning with 
which he assisted in the execution of the schemes of his master^s 
tortuous policy. At present he spoke earnestly for a few moments 
with the Count de Dunois, who instantly left the chamber, while 
the tonsor glided quietly back towards the royal apartment, whence 
he liad issued, every one giving place to him ; which civility he only 
acknowledged by the most humble inclination of the body, except- 
ing in a very few instances, where he made one or two persons 
the subject m envy to all the other courtiers, by whispering a single 
word in tbeir ear ; and at tlie same time muttering something of 
the duties of his place, he escaped from their replies as well as 
from the eager solicitations of those who wtshed to attract his 
notice. Ludovic Lesly had the good fortune to be one of tlie 
individuals who, on the present occasion, was favoured by Oliver 
with a single word, to assure him that his matter was fortunately 
terminated. 

Presently afterwards he had another proof of the same agne- 
able tidings ; for Quentin’s old acquaintance, Tristan I’Hermite, 
the Provost-Marriial of the royal bousebold, entered the apart- 
ment, and came straight to the place where Le BaJafri^ was 
posted. This formidable officer’s uniform, which was veiy rich, 
had only the effect of making Ins sinister countenance and bad 
mien more strikingly remarkable, and the tone which he meant 
for conciliatory, was like nothing so much as the growling of a 
bear. The import of his words, however, was more amicable 
than the voice in which they were pronounced. He regretted 
the mistake which had fallen between them on the preceding day, 
and observed it was owing to the Sieur Le Balafrd’s nephew not 
vtonihg uniform of his corps, or announcing himself m belong- 
ing to il^ which had led him into the error for which he now asked 
forgiveness. 
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Ludoric Le^y made the neeeeaary reply, and as soon as Tristan 
had turned away, observed to his nephew, that tliev had now the 
distinction of havinji; a mortal enemy from hencemrward in tiie 
peiraon of this dreaded officer. ^ But we are above his vdea — a 
soldier,” said he, ** who does his duty, may laugh at the Provost- 
Marshal.” 

Quentin could not help being of his uncle’s opinion, for, as 
Tristan parted from them, it was with the look of angry defiance 
which the bear casta upon the hunter whose spear has wounded 
him. Indeed, even when loss strongly moved, the sullen eye of 
this official expressed a malevolence of purpose which made men 
shudder to meet his glance ; and tiie thrill of the young Scot 
was the deeper and moro abhorrent, that he seemed to himseli 
still to feel on his shoulders the grasp of the two death-doing 
functionaries of this fatal officer. 

Meanwhile, Oliver, after ho had prowled around the room in 
the stealthy manner which we have endeavoured to describe, — all, 
even the highest officers nuiking way for him, and loading him 
with their ceremonious attentions, which his modesty seemed 
desirous to avoid, — again entered the inner apartment, the doors 
of which were presently thrown open, and King Louis entered tlia 
presence-chamber. 

Quentin, like all others, tamed his eyes upon him ; and started 
so suddenly, that he almost dropt his weapon, when he recognized 
in the King of France, that silk-merchant, Maitre Pierre, who had 
been the companion of his morning walk. Singular suspicions 
respecting the real rank of tliis person had at different times 
crossed ms thoughts ; but this, tiie proved reality, was wilder than 
his wildest conjecture. 

The stem look of his unde, offended at this breach of the 
decorum of his office, recalled him to himself ; but not a little was 
he astonished when the King, whose quick eye had at once dis- 
covered him, walked straight to the place where he was posted, 
without taking notice of any one else. — ” So,'* he said, “ young 
man, I am told you have been brawling on your first arrival in 
Touraine ; but I pardon you, as it was chiefly the fault of a 
foolidi old merchant, who mought your Caledonian blood required 
to ,be heated in the morning with Yin de Beatdne, If 1 ean find 
him, 1 will make him an example to those who debauch my 
Guiurds. — Balafrd,” he added, speaking to Liesly, ** your kinsman 
is a fair youth, though a fiery. We love to cherish such spirits, 
and mean to make more tlian ever we did of tlie brave men who 
are arpond us. Let the year, day, liour, and minute of your 
ne^w*s Itirth be written down, and given to Oliver Bain.” 

Le Balafrd bowed to the ground, and re-assumed bis erect 
mUitaiy position, as one who would shew by his demeanoar hts 
prompntude to act in the KingV quarrel or defence. Quentin, in 
meandme, recovered from his first surprise, studied the King’s 
ippearanee more attentirelyy and was surprised to find howdiffir- 
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renily he now construed his deportment and features than he had 
done at tlieir first interview. 

These were not much changed in exterior, for Louis, always a 
scomer of outward sliow, wore, on the present occasion, an old 
dark'blue hunting-dress, not much better than the plain burgher 
suit of tlie preceding day, and garnished with a huge rosary of 
ebony, which had b^ii sent to him by no less a personage than 
the Grand Seignior, with an attestation tliat it had been used by 
a Coptic hermit on Mount Lebanon, a personage of profound 
sanctity. And instead of his cap with a single image, he now wore 
a hat, the baud of which was garnished with at least a dozen of 
little paltry figures of saints stamped in lead. But those eyes, 

■ which, accorduig to Quentin’s former impression, only twinkled 
with the love of gain, had, now that they were known to be the 
property of an able and powerful monarch, a piercing and majestic 
glance ; and those wrinkles on tlie brow, which he had supposed 
were formed during a long series of petty schemes of commerce, 
seemed now the furrows which sagacity had woru while toiling in 
meditation upon the fate of nations. 

presently after the King’s appearance, the Princesses of 
France, with the ladies of their suite, entered the apartment. 
Witli the eldest, afterwards married to Peter of Bourbon, and 
known in French history by tlie name of the Lady of Beaujeau, 
our story has but little to do. She was tall, and ramer luindsome, 
possessed eloquence, talent, and much of her father’s sagacity, 
who reposed great confidence in her, and loved her as well per- 
haps as he loved any one. 

The younger sister, the unfortunate Joan, the destined bride of 
the Duke of Orleans, advanced timidly by the side of her sister, 
conscious of a total want of tliose external qualities which women 
arc most desirous of possessing, or being thought to possess. She 
was pale, thin, and sickly in W complexion ; her fdiape visibly 
bent to one side, and her gait so unequal that she might be called 
lame. A fine set of teeth, and eyes which were expressive of 
melancholy, softness, and resignation, with a quantity of light 
brown loclm, were the only redeeming points which flattery itself 
eould have dared to number, to counteract the general homeliness 
of her face and figure. To complete the picture, it was easy to 
remark, from the Princess’s negligence in dress, and the timidity 
of her manner, that she liad an unusual and distressing conscious- 
ness of her own plainness of appearance, and did not dare to 
make any of those attempts to mend by manners or by art what 
nature had leftmmiss, or in any other way to exert a power of 
pleasing. The King (who loved her not) stepped hastily to her 
as she entered. — " How now !” lie said, " our world contemning 
danghi^ — Are you robed for a hunting-party, or for the convent 
IhiCHSiolmiiig t Speak — answer.” 

For wl&h your highness pleases, sire,” said the Frinseai^ 
scarce raisingliw voice above her breath. 
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^ Ay, doubtless, you would persuade me it is your desire to 
quit the Ckmrt, Joan, and renounce tlie world and its Tanities. — 
Ha t maiden, wouldst thou have it thought that we, the first-born 
of Holy Church, would refuse our daughter to Heaven ? — Our 
Lady and Saint Martin forbid we should refuse the offering, were 
it worthy of the altar, or wei’e thy vocation in truth thitherward I” 

So saying, the King crossed himself devoutly, looking, in tlic 
meantime, as appeared to Quentin, very like a cunning vassal, 
who was depreciating the merit of something which he was 
desirous to keep to himself, in order that he might stand excused 
for not offering it to his chief or superior. Dares h6 thus play 
the hypocrite with Heaven,” thought Durward, and sport with 
God and the Saints, as he may safely do with men, who dare not 
search his nature too closely f* 

Louis meantime resumed, after a moment’s mental devotion — 
“ No, fair daughter, T and another know your real mind better — 
Ha 1 fair consin of Orleans, do we not ! Approach, fair sir, and 
lead this devoted vestal of ours to her horse.” 

Orleans started when the King spoke, and hastened to obey 
him ; but witli such precipitation of step, and confusion, that 
Loius called out, <<Nay, cousin, rein your gallantry, and look 
before you. — Why, what a he^long matter a gallant’s haste is 
on some occasions ! — You had well-nigh taken Anne’s hand in- 
stead of her sister’s. — Sir, must 1 give Joan’s to you myself 1” 

The unhappy Prince looked up, and shuddered like a child, 
when forced to touch something at which it has instinctive horror 
— then making an effort, took tlie hand which the Princess 
neither gave nor yet withheld. As they stood, her cold damp 
fingers enclosed in his trembling hand, with their eyes looking on 
the mund, it would have been difficult to say whiiffi of these two 
youmful beings was rendered more utterly miserable — the Duke, 
who felt himself fettered to the object of his aversion by bonds 
which he durst not tear asunder, or the unfortunate young woman, 
who too plainly saw that she was an object of abhorrence to him, 
to gain wliose kindness she would willingly have died. 

^ And now to hotae, gentlemen and Umies — We will ourselves 
lead forth our daughter of Beaujeau,” said the King ; " and God's 
faksslng and Saint Hubert’s be on our morning’s sport !” 

" I am, I fear, doomed to interrupt it, sire,” said the Compte 
de Donou— " the Burgundian Envoy is before the gates of the 
Castle, and demands an audience.” 

an audience, Dunois?” replied the King — *<Did 
you not answer him, as we eent you word by Oliver, th^ we were 
not at Isisnre to see him to-day, — and that to-momw was the 
toiAival of Saint Martin, which, please Heaven, we would dietorb 
Igr, no eadfily thought^ — and that on the succeeding day we 
were des%^ for Amboiae — hot that we would not fail to appoint 
as eariy m audience, when we retuniedi as our j^reesing 
Sjffiiirs would penpaitr 
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® All this I said,” answered Dunots ; but yet, «« 

“ Pasquet^dieu ! man, what is it that llius sticks in thy throat !” 
said tlie King. This Burgundian’s terms must have been hard 
of digestion.” 

** liad not my duty, your Grace’s commands, and his character 
as an Envoy, restrained me,” said Buuois, “ he should have tried 
t4» digest tliem himself ; for, by Our Lady of Orleans, T had more 
mind to have made him eat his own words, than to have brought 
tliem to your Majesty.” 

^ Body of me, Duiiois,” »vid the King, " it is strange that tliou, 
one of the most im^tient fellows alive, shouldst have so little 
sympathy witli the like infirmity in our blunt and fiery cousin, 
Charles of Burgundy. Wliy, man, I mind his blustering mes* 
Higes no more tliaii the towers of tliis Castle regard the whistling 
of the north-east wind, which comes from Flanders, as well as tins 
brawling Envoy.” 

Know tliou, Sire,” replied Dunois, “ that the Count of Crc- 
vecoeur tarries below, witli his retinue of pursuivants and trum- 
|>ets, and says, that since your Majesty refuses him the audience 
which his master has instructed him to demand, upon matters of 
most pressing concern, he will remain there till midnight, and 
accost your Majesty at whatever hour you are pleased to issue 
frem your Castle, whether for business, exercise, or devotion ;and 
that no consideration, except tlie use of absolute force, shall com- 
^lel him to desist from this resolution.” 

He is a fool,” said the King, with much composure. " Does 
the hot-beaded Haiiiaulter think it any penanco for a man of 
sense to remain for twenty-four hours quiet within the walls of 
his Castle, when he hath the affairs of a kingdom to occupy him I 
These impatient coxcombs think tliat aU men, like themselves, are 
miserable, save when in saddle and stirrup. Let the dogs be put 
up, and well looked to, gentle Dunois — We will hold council to- 
day, instead of hunting.” 

** My Liege,” answered Dunois, ** you will not thus rid yourself 
of Crevecosur ; for his master’s instructions are, that if he bath 
not tins audience which he demands, he shall nail his gauntlet to 
the palisades before the Castle, in token of mortal defiance on the 
part of his master, shall renounce the Duke’s fealty to Franee, 
and declare instant war.” 

Ay,” said Louis, without any perceptible alteration voice, 
but frowning until his piercing eye became almost invisible 
under his s^ggy eyebrows, ** is it even so! — will our ancient 
vassal prove so makerful — our dear cousin treat us thus un* 
kindlv 1 — Ni^, then,l>ttnoi8, we must unfold the Ort/la«ims,and 
cry tknnii Motajoye /” 

ICarry and amen, and in a most happy hour !” saM the aiir- 
tiif'Ddnois ; and the guards in the hall, unable to resist tbs Bsme 
impiUse,lBtirTed each upon his post, so as to produce a hkw but dis- 
tinct sound oddastog arms. The King cast his^e proudly round, 
and, for a moment, mought and looked like his heroic iailier. 
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But the excitement of the moment presently gave way to the 
host of political considerations, which, at that conjuncture, ren- 
dered an open breach with Bnrgundy so peculiarly perilous. 
Edward IV. a brave and victorious king, who had in his own 
person fought thirty battles, was now established on the throne 
of England, was brother to the Duchess of Burgundy, and, it 
might well bo supposed, waited but a rupture between his near 
connection and Louis, to carry into France, through the ever-open 
gate of Calais, tliose arms which had been triumphant in the 
English civil wars, and to obliterate the recollection of internal 
dis^ntions by that most popular of all occupations amongst the 
English, an invasion of France. To this cousideration was added 
the uncertain faith of the Duke of Bretagne, and other weighty 
subjects of reflection. So that, after a deep pause, when Louis 
again spoke, although in tlie same tone, it was with an altered 
spirit. But God forbid,” ho said, " tliat aught less than neces- 
sity should make us, the Most Christian King, give cause to tlie 
effusion of Christian blood, if any tiling short of dishonour may 
avert such a calamity. We tender our subjects* safety dearer 
than the rufile wiiich our own dignity may receive from the rude 
breath of a malapert ambassador, who hath perhaps exceeded the 
errand with which he was charged. — Admit tlie envoy of Bur- 
gundy to our presence.” 


" Beati pacifeif* said the Cardinal Balue. 

^ True ; and your eminence knoweth that they who bumble 
themselves shall be exalted,” added tlie King. 

The Cardinal spoke an Amen, to which few assented ; for even 
the pale cheek of Orleans kindled with shame, and Balafr^ sup- 


pressed his feelings so little, as to let the butt-end of his partisan 
fall heavily on the floor, — a movement of impatience for which 
he underwent a bitter reproof from the Cardinal, with a lecture 
on the mode of handling his arms when in presence of the 
Sovereign. The King himself seemed unusually embarrassed 
at the silence around him. “ You are pensive, Dunois,** he 
said— "You disapprove of our giving way to this hot-headed 
Envoy.” 

" By DO means,” said Dunois ; " T meddle not with matters 
beyaid my sphere. I was but thinking of asking a boon of your 
Majesty.” 

" A ' boon, Dunois — what is it ! — You are an unfirequent suitor. 


and may count on our favour.” 

" 1 veould, then, vour Majesty would send me to Evreux to 
regulate tlie clergy,’* said Dunois, witli military frankness. 

".2%at were indeed beyond ^y sphere,” replied the King, 
■militig* 

" I tnighi order priests as well,” replied the Coun^ " as my 
of Evreux, or my Lord Cardinal, if he likes thethte 
better, eim exercise the sohhers of your Majesty’s guard.” 

The King smiled again, and more mysteriously, while he whis- 
„persd Bon^ " The time may come when you and I will regulate 
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the priests together — But ttiis is for the present a good con- 
cseited animal of a Bishop. Ah, Dunois 1 Home, Rome puts him 
and other burdens upon us — But patience, cousin, and shuffle 
the cards, till our hand is a stronger one.” * 

The flourish of trumpets in tho court-yard now announced the 
arrival of the Burgundian nobleman. All in the presence-cham- 
ber made haste to arrange themselves according to their proper 
places of precedence, the King and daughters remaining in the 
centre of the assembly. 

Tho Count of Crevecosur, a renowned and undaunted warrior, 
entered tlio apartment ; and, contrary to the usage among tho 
envoys of friendly powers, ho appeared all armed, excepting his 
head, in a gorgeous suit of the most superb Milan armour, made 
of steel, inlaid and embossed witli gold, which was wrought into 
the fantastic taste called the Arabesque. Around bis neck, and 
over his polished cuirass, hung his master's order of tlie Golden 
Fleece, one of the most honoured associations of chivalry then 
known in Christendom. A handsome page bore his helmet be- 
liind him, a herald preceded him, bearing his loiters of credence 
which he offered on his knee to the King ; while the ambassador 
himself paused in the midst of the ball, as if to give all present 
time to admire his lofty look, commanding stature, and undaunted 
composure of countenance and manner. The Vest of his attend- 
ants waited in the antechamber, or court-yard. 

^ Approach, Seignior Count de Crevecosur,” said Louis, after a 
moment’s glance at his commission ; ** we need not our Cousin’s 
letters of credence, either to introduce to us a warrior so well 
known, or to assure us of your highly deserved credit with your 
master. We trust that your fair partner, who shares some of 
our ancestral blood, is in good health. Had you brought her in 
your liand, Seignior Couut^ we might have thought vou wore your 
armour, on. this unwonted occasion, to maintain the superiority 
of her charms against the amorous chivalry of France. As it is, 
we cannot guess the reason of this complete panoply.” 

^ Sire,” replied the ambassador, << the Count of Gr^vecoatir 
must lament his misfortune, and entreat your forgiveness, that he 
cannot, on this occasion, reply with such humble deference as is 
due to the royal courtesy with which your Majesty lias honoured 
him. But, although it is only the voice of Philip Creveemnr de 
Cordis which spesScs, the wor^ which he utters must be those of 
his gracious Lord and Sovereign the Duke of Burgundy.” 

" And what has Crdvecceur to say in the words of Burrandy I” 
said Louis, with an assumption of sufficient dignity. " Yet hold 
-^xemember, that in this presence, Philip Crevecosur de Cordis 
speaks to him who is his Sovereign’s Sovereign.” 

Ostyecosor bowed, and then spoke aloud: — “ Kiiqf of France, 
^ mighty Duke of Bui^undy once move sends you a written 


* Bee lieu F. 
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Bchedole of the wrongs and oppressions committed on his frontiers 
by your Majesty's garrisons and officers ; and the first point of 
inquiry is, whether it is your Majesty's purpose to make him 
amends for these injuries 1" 

The King, looking slightly at the memorial which the herald 
delivered to him upon his knee, said, '‘These matters have 
been already long before our G>uncil. Of the injuries com* 
plained of, some are in requital of those sustained by my subjects, 
some are affirmed without any proof, some have been retaliated 
by the Duke’s garrsions and soldiers ; and if there remain any 
which fall under none of tliese predicaments, we are not, as a 
Christian prince, averse to make satisfaction for wrongs actually 
sustained by our neighbour, tliough committed not only witliout 
our countenance, but against our express order.” 

" 1 will convey your Majesty’s answer,” said the ambassador, 
“ to my most giucious master ; yet, let me say, that, as it is in no 
degree different from the evasive replies which have already been 
returned to his just complaints, 1 cannot hope that it will afford 
the means of re-establishing peace and friendship betwixt France 
and Burgundy.” 

** Be uiat at God’s pleasure,” said tlie King. " Tt is not for 
dread of tliy master’s arms, but for the sake of peace only, that 
1 return so temperate on answer to his injurious reproaches. 
Proceed with thine errand.” 


** My master’s next demand,” said the ambassador, " is, tlmt 
your Majesty will cease your secret and underhand dealings with 
his town of Ghent, Liege, and Maiines. He requests that your 
Majesty will recall the secret agents, by whose means tlie discon- 
tents of his good citizens of Finders are inflamed ; and dismiss 
from your Majesty’s dominions, or mtlier deliver up to the con- 
dign punbhment of their liege lo^, those traitorous fugitives, who, 
having fled from the scenes of their machinations, have found too 
ready a refuge in Paris, Orleans, Tours, and other Fiendi cities.” 

** Say to the Duke of Burgundy,” replied the King, ** that 1 
know of no such indirect pi'actices as those with which he inju- 
riously cliargra me ; that my subjects of France have frequent 
intereourse with the good cities of Flanders, for the purpose of 
mutual benefit hj^ free traffic, which it would be as much contrary 
to the Duke’s mtercst as mine to interrupt ; and that many 
Flemings have residence in my kingdom, and enjoy the protec- 
tion of my law^ for the same purpose ; but none, to our know- 
ledge, for timse of treason or mutiny against the Duke. Proceed 
wiw your message — you have heard my answer^” 

^Bipnnerly, Sire, with pain,” replied the Count of Crfevecmur ; 
" it not being of that direct or exjUicit nature which the Duke, 
^ master, wiU accept, in atonement for a long train of aeeret 
meddnatioiia, not the leas eertain, though now diWowed by your 
M^uoty. ButlfHueeedwithmymessa^ The Duke irfBurg^y 
lirther requires the Sing of Fnmoe to send back hia do^ 
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'without delay, and under a secure safeguard, the persons of Isa- 
belle Countess of Croye, and of her relation and guardian tlie 
Countess Hameliiie, of the same family, in respect the said Coun- 
tess Isabelle, being, by the law of the country, and the feudal 
tenure of her estates, tlie ward of the said Duke of Burgundy, 
hath fled from his dominions, and from tlie charge which he, as 
a careful rasjrdian, was willing to extend over her, and is here 
maintained in secret by ibe King of France, and by him fortified 
in her contumacy to the Duke,^ her natural lord and guardian, 
contrary to the laws of God and man, as they ever have been 
acknowledged in civilized Europe. — Once more 1 pause for your 
Majesty’s reply.” 

“ You di<l well. Count de Crevecceur,” said Louis, scornfully, “ to 
begin your embassy at an early hour ; for if it be your purpose 
to call on me to account for the flight of every vassal whom your 
master’s heady passion may have driven from his dominions, tlie 
bead-roll, may last till sunset. Who can affirm that tliese ladies are 
in my dominions ? who can presume to say, if it be so, that I have 
either countenanced tlieir flight hitlier, or have received them with 
offers of protection ! Nay, who is it will assert, tliat, if they are in 
France, their place of retirement is within my knowledge 1 ” 

** Sire,” said Crevecoeur, ** may it please your Majesty, I wat 
provided with a witness on this subject — one who beheld these 
fugitive ladies in the inn called the Fleur-de-Lys, not far from 
tliis Castle — one who saw your Majesty in their company, though 
under the unworthy disguise of a burgess of Tours — one who 
received from them, in your royal presence, messages and letters 
to their friends in Flanders — all which be conveyed to the hand 
and ear of the Duke of Burgundy.” 

Bring him forward,” said the King ; place the man before 
niy face who dares maintain these palpable falsehoods.” 

You speak in triumph, my lord ; for you are well aware that 
this witness no longer exists. When lie lived, he was called 
Zamet Magraubin, by birth one of those Bohemian wanderers. 
He was yesterday, as 1 have learned, executed by a party of your 
Majesty’s Provost-Marshal, to prevent, doubtless, his standhig 
here, to verify what he said of this matter to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, in presence of his Council, and of me, Philip Crevecceur 
de CordeB?^ 

^ Now, by our Lady of Embnm 1” said the King, " so gross 
are these accusations, and so free of consciousness am T of aught 
tliat approadies them, that, by the honour of a King, I laugh, 
rather than am wroth at them. My Provost-guard daily put to 
death, aa la their duty, thieves and vagabonds ; and is my erown 
to be alandered with whatever these thieves and vagabonds may 
have j^id to our hot cousin of Burgundy and his wise eounseHorsf 
I iilay you, tell my hind oouan, if he loves such companions, ho 
had iMBstlceep them in his own estates ; for here they are like to 
meet ahortahrift and a tight cord.’* 
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" My master needs no such subjects. Sir King,” answered the 
Count, in a tone more disrespectful than he had yet permitted 
himself to make use of ; “ for the nubtc Duke uses not to inquire 
of witches, wandering Egyptians, or others, upon the destiny and 
fate of his neiglibonrs and allies.” 

** We have had patience enough, and to spore,” said the King, 
interrupting him ; and sinco thy solo errand here seems to 1^ 
for the purpose of insult, we will send some one in our name to 
the Duke of Burgundy — convinced, in thus demeaning thyself 
towards us, thou hast exceeded tliy commission, whatever that 
may have been.” 

** On the contrary,” said Cr^vecceur, have not yet acquitted 
myself of it. — Hearken, Louis of Valois, King of France — 
Hearken, nobles and gentlemen, who may be present — Hearken, 
all good and true men — And thon, Toison d’Or,” addressing the 
hcimd, " make proclamation after me. — I. Philip Cr^vecceur of 
Cord&s, Count of the Empire, and Knight of the lionourable and 
princely Order of the Golden Fleece, in the name of the most 
puissant Lord and Prince, Charles, by the grace of Gk>d, Duke of 
Burgundy and Lolhariitgia, of Brabant and Limbourg, of 
Luxembourg and of Gueldres ; Earl of Flanders and of Artois ; 
Count Palatine of Hainault, of Holland, Zealand, Namur, and 
Zutpben ; Marquis of the Holy Empire ; Ijord of Friezeland, 
Salines, and Malincs, do give you, Louis, King of France, openly 
to know, that you, having refused to remedy the various griefs, 
wrongs, and offences, done and wrought by you, or by and 
through your aid, suggestion, and instigation, agtunst the said 
Duke and his loving subjects, he, by my mouth, I’enoonces all 
allegiance and fealty towards your crown and dignity — 
pronounces you false and faithless ; and defies you as a Prince, 
and as a mau. There lies my gage, in evidence of what I have 
said.” 

So saying, he plucked the gauntlet off his right hand, and flung 
it down on tiie floor of the h^l. 

Until this last climax of audacity, there had'been a deep siienee 
in the royal apartment during tlie extraordinary scene ; but no 
sooner had the clash of the gauntlet, when cast down, been 
echoed by the deep voice of Toison d’Or, the Burgundian herald, 
with the ejaculation, *<Vive Bourgogne!” than there was a 
general tumult. While Dunois, Orleans, old Lord Crawford, 
and one or two others, whose rank authorized their interference, 
contended which shonld lift up the gauntlet, the others in the hsll 
exclaimed, ^ Strike him down! Cut him to pieces! Gomes he here 
m insidt the King of France in his own palace 1” 

Bme the King appeased the tumult by exclaiming, hi a voice 
like ihunder, vmioh overawed and silenoed every o^er sound. 

Silence, my lieM ! lay not a hand on the man, not a flngar on 
the gage 1 — And you. Sir Count, of what is your life composed, 
or ho^ is it wanianted, that yon thus place it on flie east of a die 
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flo perilouB I Or » ^ur Duke made of a different metal from 
other princes, sinoe he thus asserts his pretended quarrel in a 
manner so unusual V* 

" He is indeed framed of a different and more noble metal than 
the other princes of Europe/* said the undaunted Count of Crive- 
coeur ; " for, when not one of them dared to give shelter to you-* 
to you, I say, King Louis — when you wore yet only Dauphin, 
an exile from France, and pursued by the whole bitterness of 
your father’s revenge, and all the power of his kingdom, you were 
received and protected like a brother by my noble master, whose 
generosity of disposition you have so grossly misused. Farewell, 
Sire, my mission is disohai^d.” 

So saying, the Count de &eveccBur left the apartment abruptly, 
and without farther leave-taking. 

After him — after him — take up the ^untlet and after him 1” 
said the King. — ** 1 mean not you, Dunois, nor you, my Lord of 
Crawford, who, methinks, may be too old for such hot frays ; nor 
you, Cousin of Orleans, who are too young for them. — My Lord 
Cardinal — my Lord Bishop of Auxerre — it is your holy office 
to make peace among princes; — do you lift the gauntlet, and 
remonstrate with Count Cr^vecosur on the sin he has committed, 
in thus insulting a great monarch in his own Court, and forcing 
us to brifig the miseries of war upon his kingdom and that of his 
neighbour.” 

Upon tliis direct personal appeal, the Cardinal Balue proceeded 
to lift the gauntlet, with such precaution as one would touch an 
adder, — so great was apparently his aversion to this symbol of 
war, — and presently left the royal apartment to hasten after the 
challenger. 

Louis paused and looked round the circle of his courtiers, most 
of whom, except such as we have already distinguished, being 
men of low birth, and raised to their rank in the King’s household 
for other gifts than courage or feats of arms, looked pale on each 
other, and had obviously received an unpleasant impression from 
tlie scene which had be^ jtist acted. Louis gazed on them with 
contempt, and then said aloud, ** Altliough the Count of Creveomar 
be presumptuous and overweening, it must be confessed that in 
him the Duke of Buzgundy hath as bold a servant as ever bore 
message for a prince. 1 would I knew where to fiud as faithful 
an envoy to oairy back my answer.” 

** You do your French nobles injustice. Sire,” said Dunois ; 
" not one of mem but would cany a defiance to Burgundy on the 
point of bis sword.” 

" And, Sire,” said bid Crawford, ^ you wrong also the Scottish 
gentlemen who serve you. 1, or any of my followert^ being of 
meet,,|raok, would not heritate a moment to call yonder pioiid 
Cesmt to a reckoning ; my own arm is yet strong enough for the 
purpoee,4f I have but your Majesty’s permission.” 

. ** But your Majesty,” oootinued Dunois, “ wUl employ us in no 
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service tfamugh which we may win honour to ounelTes^ to your 
M^flSly, or to France.*’ 

^Say rather,” said the King, ^that I will not give way, Dunois, 
to the headlong impetnosity, which, on some punctilio of chivalry, 
would wreck yourselves, the dirone, France, and all. There ie 
not one of you who knows not how precious every hour of peace 
is at tliis moment, when so necessary to heal tiie wounds of a 
distracted country ; yet tliere is not one of you who would not 
rush into war on account of a tale of a wandering gipsy, or some 
errant damosel, whose reputation, perhaps, is scarce higher. — 
Here comes the Cardinal, and wo trust with more pacific tidings 
— How now, my Lord — liave you brought the Count to reason 
and to tenfper ?” 

*^Sire,” said Balue, ^*my task hatli been difficult. I put it to 
yonder peroud Count, how he dared to use towards your Majesty, 
the presumptous reproach with which his audience had broken 
up, and which must be understood as pi*oceeding, not from his 
master, but from his own insolence, and as placing him therefore 
in your Majesty’s discretion, for wliat penalty you might think 
proper.” 

You said right,” replied the King; ^'and what was his 
answer !” 

The Count,” continued the Cardinal, had at that moment 
his foot in the stirrup, ready to mount ; ^ and, on hearing my 
expostulation, he turned his head without altering his position. 

* Had I,* said lie, ‘ been fifty le^es distant, and bad heard by 
report tliat a question vituperative of my Prince had been asked 
by the King of France, 1 had, even at that distance, instantly 
mounted, and returned to disburden my mind of the answer which 
I gave him but now,’” 

" I said, sirs,” said the King, turning around, without any 
shew of angry emotion, ** tliat in the Count Philip of Crevceosur, 
our cousin the Duke possesses as worthy a servant as ever rode 
at a prince’s riglit hand. — But you prevailed with him to stay 1” 

" 1\> stay for twenty •fourdioiirs ; and in the meanwhile to 
receive again his gage of defiance,” said tlie Cardinal ; " he has 
dunnounted at the Fleur^de^Lys.” 

. " See that he bo nobly attended and cared for, at our charges,” 
arid the King ; '^such a servant is a jewel iu a prince’s crown.— 
Twenty*foar hours !” he added, muttering to himself, and looking 
as if he were stretching his eyes to see into futurity ; twenty- 
four hours ’tis of the shortest. Yet twenty-four hours, ably 
and akilfnlly employed, may be worth a year in the luuid in 
inddent or incapable agents. — Well. — To the forest — to the 
foiesti my gallant lords ! — Orleans my fair kinsman, lay aside 
that modesty, though it becomes you ; mind not my Joan’s coyneea. 

Ldre may as soon arvoid mingling witli the Clier, as she front 
favouring your suit, or you from preforriug it,’* lie added, aa fhe 
ttuhi^py prince moved sipwly on after his betrothed bride. 
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**And now for your boar-spears, gentlemen; for Allegro, my 
mcker, liatli harboured one tltat will try both dog and man. — 
Danois,lend me your spear, — take mine, it is too weighty for 
me; but when did you complain of sucli a lault in your lanoo t — 
To horse — to horse, gentlemen.” 

And all the chase rude on. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE BOAR-H0HT. 

1 will convene with unrespective boyi 
And iron-wiUed fuolii. None are for me 
That look into me with suepicioiu eyes. 

King Richard. 

All the experience which tlie Cardinal had been able to collect 
of his master’s disposition, did not, upon tbo present occasion, 
prevent his falling into a great error of policy. His vanity 
induced him to think that he had been more successful in prevail- 
ing upon the Count of Cr^vecoeur to remain at Tours, tlian any 
other moderator whom the King might have employed, would, in all 
probability, have been. And as he was well aware of tlie im- 
portance which Louis attached to the postponement of a war with 
the Duke of Burgundy, he could not help sliewing that he con- 
ceived himself to have rendered the King great and acceptable 
service. Ue pressed nearer to tbo King’s person than be was 
wont to do, and endeavoured to engage him in conversation on 
the events of tlio morning. 

This was injudicious in more respects than one; for princes love 
not to see their subjects approach them with an air conscious of 
deserving, aud thereby seeming desirous to extort acknowledg- 
ment and recompense for their services ; and Louis, the most 
jeabua monarch that ever lived, was peculiarly averse and inac- 
cessible to any one who seemed either to presume upon serviese 
rendered, or to pry into his secrets. 

Yet, hurried away, as the most cautious sometimes are, by the 
self-satisfied humour of the moment, the Cardinal continued to 
ride on the King’s right hand, turning the discourse, whenever 
it was possible, upon Creveemur and his embassy; which, altliougli 
it might be the matter at that moment most in the King’s 
thoughts, was nevertheless precisely that which he was least 
willing to converse on. At length Louis, who had listened to 
him with attention, yet without having returned any answw 
vdiich could tend to prolong the conversation, signed to Dunois, 
who r(M|e at no great distance, to come up on the other side of 
his Itbrse. 

^ We dSme hither for sport and exercise,” said he, “ but the 
roTerexul Father hmre would have us hold a council of states” 
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** I hope your Hi^ineas will excuse my assistanee/* said 
Dunois ; ^ I am born to fight tiie battles of France, and have 
heart and hand for that, but 1 have no head for her councils.’* 

^'My Lord Cardinal hath a head turned for nothing else, 
Dunois,” answered Louis ; " he hath confessed Crevecoeur at the 
Castlc-gate, and he bath communicated to us his whole shrift — 
Said you not the whole he continued, with an emphasis on the 
word, and a glance at the Cardinal, which shot from betwixt his 
long dark eyelashes, as a dagger gleams when it leaves the scab- 
bard. 

The Cardinal trembled, as, endeavouring to reply to the King’s 
jest, he said, ** That though his order were obliged to conceal the 
secrets of their penitents in general, there was no sigillum eon- 
fmionia, which could not be melted at his Majesty’s breath.” 

" And as his Eminence,” said the King, " is ready to commu- 
nicate the secrets of others to us, he naturally expects that we 
should be equally communicative to him ; and, in order to get 
upon this reciprocal footing, he is very reasonably desirous to 
know if these two ladies of Croye be actually in our territories. 
We are sorry we cannot indulge his curiosity, not ourselves know- 
ing in what precise place errant damsels, disguised princesses, 
distressed countesses, may lie leaguer within our dominions, 
which are, we thank God and our Lady of Embrun, rather too 
extensive, for us to answer easily his Eminence’s most reason- 
able inquiries. But supposing they were with us, what say you, 
Dunois, to our cousin’s peremptory demand 1” 

" 1 will answer you, my Lord, if you will tell me in uncerity, 
whether you want war or peace,” replied Dunois, with a frank- 
ness which, while it arose out of his own native openness and 
intrepidity of character, made him from time to time a consider- 
able favourite with Louis, who, like all astucious persons, was as 
desirous of looking into the hearts of others as of concealing his 
own. 

By my halidome,” said he, " 1 should be as well contented 
as th^rself, Dunois, to tell thee my purpose, did 1 myself but 
know it exactly. But say T declared for war, what should 1 do 
with this beautiful and wealthy young heiress, supposing her to 
be in my dominions ?” 

^ Bestow her in marriage on one of your own gallant foUowei^ 
who has a heart to love, and an arm to protect her,” said Dunois. 

** Upon tliyself, ha !” said the King. ** PtuoKSf-dtstt / thon art 
more politic than 1 took thee for, witli all thy bluntness.’* 

Nay, rire,” answered Dunois, 1 am aught except politie. 
By our lady of Orleans, I come to the point at once, as 1 ride 
my hmse at the ring. Your Majesty owes the house of Orieatis 
at kitst one bainiv marriage.” 

^ And I wifi^y it, Count. Pcutqvef^ieu, I will pay it 1^-See 
you not yonder frnr couple !” 

The King pointed to the unhappy Duke of Orieans and die 
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Princem, who, neither daring to remain at a greater diataiice 
from the King, nor in hie sight appear separate from each otlier, 
were riding side by side, yet witiii an interval of two or tlii’ee 
yards betwixt them, a space which timidity on the one side, 
and aversion on the other, prevented tlicin from diminishing, 
while neither dared to increase it. 

Dunoia looked in the direction of the King’s signal, and as 
the situation of his unfortunate relative and the destined bride 
reminded him of nothing so much as of two dogs, wliich, forcibly 
linked together, remain nevertheless as widely separated as the 
length of their collars will permit, ho could not help slmkiug Ins 
head, though he ventured not on any other reply to the hypo- 
critical tyrant. Louis seemed to guess liis tlioughts. 

“ It will be a peaceful and quiet household tliey will keep — 
not much disturbed witli children, 1 should augur.* But thest; 
are not always a blossiiig.” 

It was, perhaps, the recollection of his own filial ingratitude 
that made the King pause as he uttered die last reflection, and 
which converted the sneer Uiat trembled on itis lip into some- 
thing resembling an expression of contrition. But he instantly 
proceeded in another tone. 

^ Frankly, my Dunois, much as I revere the holy sacrament 
of matrimony,” (here he crossed himself,) 1* would ratlier tlie 
house of Orleans raised for me such gallant soldiers as thy father 
and thyself, who share the blood-royal of France witliout claim- 
ing its rights, tlian that ttie country should be torn to pieces^ like 
to England, by wars arising from the rivalry of legitimate candi- 
dates for the crown. The non sliould nevoi* have more tlian one 
cub.” 

Dunois sighed and was silent, conscious that contradicting his 
arbitrary Sovereign might well hurt his kinsman’s interests, but 
could do him no service ; yet he could not forbear adding, in the 
next moment. 

Since your Majesty has alluded to the birth of my father, 1 
must needs own, that, setting the frailty of his parents on one 
side, he might be termed happier, and more fortunate, as the son 
of lawless love, tlian of oonju^ ^tred.” 

" Thou art a scandalous fellow, Dunois, to speak thus of holy 
wedlock,” answered Louis, jestmgly. But to the devil with the 
discourse, for the boar is unharboured. — Lay on the dogs, in the 
name of the holy Saint Hubert ! — Ha ! lia ! tra-la-la-lira-Ja 1” — 
And tlie King’s horn rung merrily through tlie woods as he 
pushed forward on the chase, followed by two or three of his 
guards, amongst whom was our friend Quentin Durward. And 
here it was remarkable, that, even in the keen pros^ution of his 
favourite sport, the King, in indulgence of his caustic dispositton, 
fouttd Isisnre to amuse himself by tormenting Cardinal Balue. 

♦ See Note G. A peactfiil and quiet howholtl, ^c. 
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It was one of that able statesman’s weaknesses, as we have 
elsewhere hinted, to suppose himself, though of low rank and 
limited education, qualified to play the courtier and the man of 
gallantry. He did not, indeed, actually enter tlie lists of chival- 
rous combat, like Becket, or levy soldiers like Wolsey. But 
gallantry, in which tliey also were proficients, was his professed 
pursuit ; and he likewise affected great fondness for the martial 
amusement of the chase. Yet, however well he might succeed 
with certain ladies, to whom his power, his wealth, and his 
influence as a statesman, might atone for deficiences in appear- 
ance and manners, the gallant horses, which he purchase at 
almost any price, were totally insensible to the dignity of carry- 
ing a Cardinal, and paid no more respect to him than tliey would 
have done to his father, the carter, miller, or tailor, whom he 
rivalled in horsernauship. The King knew this, and, by alter- 
nately exciting and checking his own horse, he brought that of 
the Cardinal, whom he kept close by his side, into such a state 
of mutiny against his rider, that it became apparent tliey must 
soon part company ; and then, in the midst of its starting, bolt- 
ing, rearing, and lashing out, alternately, tlie royal tormentor 
1 ‘endered the rider miserable, by questioning him upon many 
affairs of importance, and hinting his purpose to take tliat oppor- 
tunity of communicating to him some of those secrets of state, 
which. the Cardinal hi^ but a little while before seemed so 
anxious to learn.* 

A more awkward situation could hardly be imagined, than that 
of a privy-counsellor forced to listen to and reply to his sovereijp, 
while each fresh gambade of liis unmanageable horse placed him 
in a new and more precarious attitude — his violet robe flying 
looBO in every direction, and noUiing securing him from w 
instant and perilous fall, save the depth of the saddle, and Its 
height before and behind. Duuoia laughed without restraint ; 
whue the King, who had a private mode of enjoying his jest 
inwardly, without laughing aloud, mildly rebuk^ his minister 
on his eager passion for the chase, which would not permit 
him to dedicate a few moments to business. " 1 will no longer 
be your hinderance to a course,** continued he, addressing the 
tmnmd Cardinal> and giving his own horse the rein at the same 
time. 

Before Balue could utter a word by way of answer or apology, 
his horse, seizing the bit with bis teeth, went forth at an unoon- 
troUable gallop, soon leaving behind the King and Dunoist vdio 
followed at a more regulated pace, enjoying the statesman’s dis- 
treased predicament. If any of our readers has clianoed to be 
nm away with in his time, (as we ourselves have in ours,) he 
wlh have a full sense at once of the pain, peril, and absurdi^ of 
sitaation. Those four limba of the quadruped, whirii, aomiff 
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under the rider’s control, nor sometimes under that of the crea- 
ture they more properly belong to, fly at such a rate as if the 
hindermost meant to overtake the foremost — those clinging legs 
of the biped which we so often wish safely planted on tlie green 
sward, but which now only augment our distress by pressing the 
animal’s sides — the hands which have forsaken tlie bridle for the 
mane — the body which, instead of sitting upright on the centre 
of gravity, as old Angelo used to recommend, or stooping forward 
like a jockey’s at Newmarket, lies, rather than hangs, crouched 
upon the back of the animal, with no better chance of saving 
itself than a sack of corn — combine to make a picture more than 
sufficiently ludicrous to spectators, however uncomfortable to the 
exhibiter. But add to this some singularity of dress or appear- 
ance on the part of the unhappy cavalier — a robe of offici^ a 
splendid unifonn, or any other peculiarity of costume, — and let 
toe scene of action be a race-course, a review, a procession, or 
any other place of concourse and public display, and if the poor 
wight would escafie being the object of a shout of inextinguish- 
able laughter, he must contrive to break a limb or two, or, which 
will be more effectual, to be killed on the spot ; for on no lighter 
condition will his fall excite any thing like serious sympathy. 
On the present occasion, the short violet-coloured gown of the 
Cardinal, which he used as a riding-dress, (having changed his 
long robes before he left the Castle,) his scarlet stockings, and 
scarlet hat, with the long strings hanging down, together with his 
utter lielplcasneBs, gave infinite zest to his exhibition of borse- 
manship. 

The horse, having taken matters entirely into his own hand, 
flew rather than galloped up a long green avenue, overtook tlte 
pack in hard pursuit of the boar, and then, having overturned 
one or two yeomen prickers, who little expected to bs charged in 
the rear, — having ridden down several dogs, and ^atly confused 
tlie chase, — animated by the clamorous expostulations and threats 
of the huntsman, carried the tenifled Cardinal past the formidable 
aiumal itself, which was rushing on at a speedy trot^ furious and 
embossed with the foam which he churned around his tusks. 
Balue, on beholding himself so near tlie boar, set up a dreadful 
cry for help, which, or perhaps the sight, of the boar, produced 
such an efibet on his horse, that the animal interrupted its head- 
long career by suddenly springing to one side; so that the 
Garanal, who had long kept his seat only because the motion 
straight forward, now fell neavily to the ground. The concluskm 
of Mue’s cliase took place eo near the boar, that, had not the 
animal been at that moment too mueh engag^ about liis own 
alfoirs, die vicinity might have proved as fatal to the Cardinal, as 
it is to have done to Favila, King of the Visigoths, of Spaiiu 
ThiKpoiserfol diurchmsn got off, however, for foe fright, aiid« 
crawling «s hastily as he could out of the way fii bounfoi and 
hunatmen, saw the whole diaae swe^ by him without affording 
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tlim iMsiBtaDce ; for hunters in those ilays were as little moved by 
sy^atiw for such misfortunes as tliey are in our own. 

Tm King, as he passed, said to Dunois, "Yonder lies his 
Eminence low enough — he is no great huntsman, though for a 
fisher fwhen a secret is to be caught) ho may match Saint Peter 
himselL He has, however, for once, 1 think, met with his 
match.” 

The Cardinal did not hear the words, but the scornful look 
with which they were spoken led him to suspect their general 
import The devil is said to seize such opportunities of tempta- 
tion as was now afforded by the passions of Balue, bitterly moved 
as they had been by the scorn of the King* llie momentary 
fright was over so soon as he had assured himself that his fall 
was harmless ; but mortified vanity, and resentment against his 
Sovereign, had a much longer influence on his feelings. 

After ^1 the chase had passed him, a single cavalier, who 
seemed rather to be a spectator than a partaker of the sport, rode 
up with one or two attendants, and expressed no small surprise 
to find the Cardinal upon the ground, without a horse or atten> 
dants, and in such a plight as plainly shewed the nature of the 
accident which had placed him there. To dismount, and offer bis 
assistance in this predicament, — to cause one of his attendants 
resign a staid and quiet palfrey for the Cardinal’s use — to express 
his surprise at the customs of the French Court, which thus per* 
mitted them to abandon to tiie dangers of the chase, and for^e 
in his need, their wisest statesman, were the natural modes of 
assistance and consolation which so strange a rencontre supplied to 
CreveocBur, for it was the Burgundian ambassador who came to 
the assistance of the fallen Cardinal. 

He found the minister in a lucky time and humour for essaying 
some of those nractices on his fidelity, to which it is well known 
that Balue had the criminal weakness to listen. Already in the 
meming, as the jealous temper of Louis had suggested, more had 
passed betwixt them than the Cardinal durst have reported to his 
master. Butmltliough he had listened with gratified ears to the 
high value, which, he was assured by Crevecceur, tlie Duke of 
Burgundy placed upon his person and talents, and not without a 
fs^Dg of temptation, when the Count hinted at the munificence 
of his mssterie disposition, and the rich benefices of Flanders, it 
was not until the accident, as we have related, had highly initaited 
him, that, stung with wounded vanity, he resolved, in a fatal hour, 
to shew Xiottis XL, that no enemy con be so dangerous as an 
offended Iriend and confident 

Or die present occasion, he hastily requested CMvecosur to 
SSpMhto frm him, lest they riiould be observed, but appoittted 
IWRXueeliiig for the evening in the Abbey of Saint Miu1hi*s at 
^To«iff8,after vesper service ; and that In a tone which aseured the 
Burgundian Imk hla master had obtained an advantage hardly to 
been hoped for, except in surii a moment of exa^peratioii* 
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In the meanwhile, Louis, who, though the most politic Prince 
of his time, upon this, as on othm* occasions, had suffered his 
passions to interfere with his prudence, followed contentedly the 
chase of the wild boar, which was now come to an interesting 
point. It bad so happened that a sounder, (i. e, in the language 
of tihe period, a boar of only two years old) had crossed the track 
of the proper object of tlie chase, and witlidrawn in pursuit of 
liim all the dogs, (except two or three couple of old stanch 
hounds,) and the greater part of the huntsnten. The King saw, 
with internal glee, Dunois, as well as others, follow upon this false 
scent, and enjoyed in secret fhe thought of triumphing over that 
accomplished knight, in the art of venerie, which was tlien thought 
almost as glorious as war. Louis was well mounted, and followed 
close on the hounds ; so that, when the original boar turned to 
bay in a marshy piece of ground, there was no one near him but 
the King himself. 

Louis shewed all the bravery and expertness of an experienced 
huntsman ; for, unheeding the danger, he rode uu to the tremen» 
dotts animal, which was defending itself with xury against the 
dogs, and struck him with his boar-spear ; yet, as the horse riiyed 
from the boar, the blow was not so effectual as either to kill or 
disable him. No effort could prevail on die horse to charge a 
second time ; so that the Kin^, dismounting, advanced on foot 
against the furious animal, holding naked in his hand one of those 
short, sharp, straight, and pointed swords, which huntsmen used 
for such encounters. The boar instantly quitted the dogs to rush 
on his human enemy, while tlie King, taking his station, and 
posting himself firmly, presented the sword, with the purpose of 
aiming it at the boar’s throat, or rather chest, within the collar- 
bone ; in which case, tiie weight of the beast, and the impetuosity 
of its career, would have served to accelerate its own destruction. 
But, owing to the wetness of the ground, the King’s foot slipped, 
just as this delicate and perilous manoeuvre ought to have bM 
accomplished, so that tiie point of the sword encountering the 
cuirass of bristles on the outside of the creatiire*s shoulder, 
gkmoed off without making any impression, and Louis fell flat on 
the grwod. This was so &r fortunate for the Monarch, because 
the animal, owing to the King’s fell, missed his blow in his tun, 
and in passiiig only rent with hia tosk the Kuig> short bunting* 
doak, instead of ripping up his thigh. But when, after running 
a little a-head in the fury of his oourse, the hoar turned to repeat 
his attaek on the King at the moment when be was rising, the 
life of Louis was in imminent danm. At this critical momeB^ 
Quentin Burward, who had been mrown out in the chase the 
^wness of his horsB, but who, nevertheless had lucidly dislin* 
gniihed and feUowed the blast of the King’s hom, rode ^ anil 
tranqpidd the animal with his near. 

T9ie King, who bad tiiia time reecrrered hia feet, eane In 
tarn to Borward’a aaristance, and cut the aoimafa tiinwit wltB 
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his sword* Before speaking a word to Quentin, he measured the 
huge creature not only by paces, but oven by feet — then wiped 
the sweat from his brow, and the blood from his hands — then 
took off his hunting-cap, hung it on a busli, and devoutly made his 
orisons to the little leaden imaj^ which it contained — and at 
lengthy looking upon Durward, said to him, “ Ts it thou, my young 
Scot ? — thou hast begun thy woodcraft well, and Maitre Pierre 
owes tliee ns good enturtaininent os he gave tliee at tlio Fleur- 
de-Lys yonder. — Why dost thou not speak ! Thou hast lost 
thy forwardness and hre, mcthiuks, at tlie Court, where others 
find botli.” 

Quentin, as shrewd a youth as ever Scottisli breeze breathed 
caution into, had imbibed more awe than confidence towards his 
dangerous master, and was far too wise to embrace tlic perilous 
permission of familiarity whicb he seemed thus invited to use. 
He answered in very few and well chosen words, that if he 
ventured to address his Majesty at all, it could be but to crave 
pardon for the rustic boldness with which he had conducted him- 
self when ignorant of his high rank. 

“ Tush 1 man,” said the King ; “ T forgive thy sauciness for 
tiiy spirit and shrewdness. 1 admired how near thou didst hit 
upon my gossip Tristan's occupation. You have nearly tasted of 
his handiwork since, as 1 am given to underatand. 1 bid thee 
beware of him ; he is a merchant who deals in rough bracelets 
and tight necklaces. Help me to my horse — I like thee, and 
will do thee good. Build on no man’s favour but mine — not 
even on thine uncle’s or Lord Crawford’s — and say nothing of 
tiiy timely aid in this matter of the boar ; for if a man makes 
boast that he has served a King in such a pinch, he must take 
the braggart humour for its ow'u recompense.” 

The King then winded his horn, which brought up Dunoisand 
several attendants, whose compliments he received on the slaugh- 
ter of such a noble animal, witliout scrupling to appropriate a much 
greater share of merit than actually belonged to him ; for he 
mentioned Purward’s assistance as slightly as a sportsman of rank, 
whoy in boasting of the number of birds which he has bagged, 
does not always dilate upon the presence and assistance of the 
game^keeper. He then ordered Dunois to see that the boor’s 
esjreoas was sent to the brotherhood of Saint Martin, at Tours, to 
mead their fare on holydays, and that they might remember the 
King in their private devotions. 

^ And,” said Louis, who hatli seen his Eminence my Lord 
Cardinal ! Methinks it were but poor courtesy, and cold regard 
to Holy Church, to leave him afoot here in the forest” 

May it ^ease you, sire,” said Quentin, when he saw that all 
wem saw his lordship the Gardlnal anoemmaMidiAed 

with n horse, on which he left the forest” 

^ Heaven wree for its own,” replied the King. " Set fbrwaird 

the my lords; we’li .hnnt no more this 
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Ycu, sir Squire,” addressing (Quentin, " reach roe my wood-knife 
— it Las dropt from tlie sheath beside Uie quarry there. Hide on, 
Ihinois — 1 follow instantly.” 

Louis, whose lightest motions were often conducted like stra- 
tagems, thus gained an opportunity to ask Quentin privately, 
l^nny thou hast an eye, I see — Canst thou tell me 
who helped tlie Cardinal to a palfrey 1 — Some stranger I 
suppose; for, as i passed without stopping, the courtiers would 
likely be in no hurry to do him such a timely good turn.” 

" I saw those who aided his Eminence but an instant, sire,” 
said Quentin ; “ it was only a hasty glance, for 1 had been 
unluckily thrown out, and was riding fast, to be in my place ; but 
1 think it was tlie Ambassador of Burgundy and his people.” 

“ Ha !” said Louis. — “ WeU, he it so — France will match 
them yet.” 

Thera was nothing more remarkable happened, and tlie King, 
witli his retinue, returned to the Castle. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE SEITTINEL. 

Where should tills music be ? i* the air, or the earth ? 

The TempeiL 

——I was all ear, 

And took In strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death. 

Comut. 

Quentin had hardly reached his little cabin, in order to make 
some necessary changes in his dress, when his worthy relative 
required to know the full particulars of all tliat had befallen him 
at the hunt. 

The youth, who could not help blinking that his nude’s hand 
was probably more powerful than his uuderstanding, took care, 
in his reply, to leave the King in full possession of the victoiy 
which he had seemed desirous to appropriate. Le Balafr^s reply 
was a boast of how much better he himself would have behaved 
in the like circumstances, and it was mixed with a gentle censure 
of his nephew’s slackness, in not making in to the King’s ssnst- 
anoe, when he might ^ in imminent peril. The youth had 
mudience, in answer, to abstain from all farther vindication of 
nis own conduct, except that, according to tlie rules of woodcraft^ 
he held it ungentle to interfere with the game attacked by another 
honteT, unto he was specisily called upon for his asairtanoe. 
Thiidiaeuasion was scarcely ended, wlien occasion was afforded 
Quentin tc congratulate himself for observing aome reserve to- 
srardiiBekhiaDULQ. A low tap at the door announced » visiter**^ 
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it vra» presently opened, and Oliver Dain, or Mauvais, or Diable, 
for by all these names he was known, entered the apartment* 

This able but most unprincipled man has been alre^y described, 
in so far as his exterior is concerned. The aptest resemblance 
of his motions and manners might perhaps be to those of the 
domestic cat, which, while couching in seemine slumber, or 
glidiag through the apartment with slow, stealmy, and timid 
steps, is now engaged in watching the hole of some unfortunate 
mouse, now in rubbing herself with apparent confidence and 
fondness against those by whom she desures to be caressed, and, 
presently after, is fiying upon her prey, or scratching, perhaps, 
the very object of her former cajolements. 

He entered with stooping shoulders, a humble and modest 
look, and threw such a degree of civility into his address to the 
Sei^ior Balafr^, that no one who saw the interview could have 
avoided concluding tliat he came to ask a boon of the Scottisli 
Archer. He congratulated Lesly on the excellent conduct of 
his youug kinsman in the chase that day, which, he observed, 
liad attracted the King’s particular attention. He hero paused 
for a reply ; and with his eyes fixed on the ground, save just 
when once or twice they stole upwards to take a side glance at 
Q,uentiu, heard Balafrd observe, ^ That his Majesty had been 
unlucky in not having himself by his side instead of his nephew, 
as he would questionless have made in, and speared the brute, a 
matter which he understood Quentin had left upon his Majesty’s 
royal hands, so far as he could learn tlie story. But it will be 
a lesson to his Majesty,” he said, " while he lives, to mount a man 
of m^ inches on a lietter horse ; for how could my great hill of a 
Flemish dray-horse keep up wi^ his Majesty’s Norman runner ? 
I am sure 1 spurred till his sides were furrowed. It is ill con- 
sidered, Master Oliver, and you must represent it to his Majesty.” 

Master Oliver only replied to this observation by turning towai‘ds 
the bold bluif speaker one of those slow, dubious glances, which, 
accompanied by a slight motion of the hand, and a gentle depres- 
sum of the head to one side, may be either interpreted as a mute 
assent to what is said, or as a cautious deprecation of farther 
prosecution of tlie subject. It was a keener, more scrutinizing 
glance, which he bent on the youth, as lie said, with an ambigu 
ous smile, ^ So, young man, is it the wont of Scotland to suffer 
your Princes to be enmineer^ for the lack of aid, in such emer* 
gencies as this of to-day I” 

It is our custom,” answered Quentin, determined to throw 
no fortfacr fight on ^ subject, ** not to encumber them with 
ardfttjMiirr in nonounhle pastimes, when they can aid themselves 
witikCiitJt We hold tw a Prince in a hunting-field must take 
his with othsn, and that he comes iiwn for the very 

psMriia What were woodcraft without fatigue and without 

dangert** 

^ Ton hear the silly boy,*’ said his uncle; ^‘tbat is always ihe 
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way with him ; he hath an answer or a reason ready to be rendered 
to every one. I wonder whence he hath caught the gift ; I never 
could give a reason tor any thing 1 have ever done in my life, 
except tor eating when 1 was a-hungry, caUing the muster-rol], 
and such points of duty as the like.” 

" And pray, worthy Seignior,** said the royal toiisor, looking at 
him from under his eyelids, ^ what might your reason be for 
caUing tlie muster-roll on such occasions r* 

** Because the Captain commanded me,** said Le BalatoA " By 
Saint Giles, 1 know no other reason ! If ho had commanded 
Tyrie or Cunningham, tliey must have done the same.’* 

“ A most military final cause !*’ said Oliver. — " But, Seignior 
Le Balafr^, you will be glad, doubtless, to learn, tliat his Majesty 
is so far from being displeased with your nephew's conduct, tliat 
he hath selected him to execute a piece of duty this afternoon.” 

Selected Aim V* said Balafr^ in great sui^rise; — Selected 
ate, 1 suppose, you mean t” 

“ [ mean precisely as I speak,’* replied tlie barber, in a mild 
but decided tone ; " the King hath a commission with wliich 
intrust your nephew.** 

“ Why, wherefore, and for what reason !** said Balafr^ ; “ Why 
doth he choose the boy, and not me }** 

** 1 can go no farther back than your own* ultimate cause. 
Seignior Le Balafrd ; such are his Majesty's commands. But,” 
said he, << if I might use the presumption to form a conjecture, 
it may be his Majesty hath work to do, fitter tor a youth like 
your nephew, than for an experienced warrior like yourself, 
Seignior Balafr^. — Wherefore, young gentleman, get your wea- 
pons and follow me. Bring with you a tiarquebuss, for you are 
to mount sentinel.” 

“Sentinel !” said the uncle — “Are you sure you are right, 
Master Oliver I The inner guards of the Castle have ever been 
mounted by those only who have (like me) served twelve years 
in our honourable body.” 

“ I am quite certain of his Majesty's pleasure,” said Oliver, 
“ and must no longer deh^ executing it.” 

“ But,” said Balaton, “ my nephew b not even a free 
Archer, being only an Esquire, serving under my lance.” 

^ Pa^oti me,” answered Oliver, “ the King sentfor the register 
not half an hour since, and enrolled him among the CKiara.^ 
Have the goodness to assist to put your nephew in order tor the 
service.” 

Balafrd, who had no ill-nature, or even much jealowqr, in his 
disposition, hastily set about adjusting his nephew's and 
giving 1dm directions for his conduct under arms, but was unable 
to retoain from larding them with intefxjecdons of surprise at sueli 
luok^handng to fall upon the young man so early. 

“ It liadDever taken place before in the Scottish Gturd,” be 
said, “not even in his own instance. But doubtless his service 
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iniist be to mount guard over the popinjays and Indian peacocks, 
-which the Venetian ambassador liad lately presented to the King 
— it could be nothing else ; and such duty being only fit for a 
beardless boy/’ (here he twirled his own grim mustaches,) ** he 
was glad the lot had fallen on IHs fair nephew.” 

Quick, and sharp of wit, as well as ardent in fancy, Quentin 
saw visions of higher importance in this early sumnions to the 
royal presence, and his heart beat high at the anticipation of 
rising into speedy distinction. He detennined carefully to watch 
the manners and language of his conductor, which he suspected 
must, in some eases at least, be interpreted by contraries, as 
soothsayers are said to discover the interpretation of dreams. He 
could not but hug himself on having observed strict secrecy on 
the events of the chase, and then formed a resolution, which, for 
BO young a person, had much prudence in it, that while he breatlied 
the air of this secluded and mysterious Court, he would keep his 
thoughts locked in his bosom, and his tongue under tlie most 
oaremi regulation. 

His equipment was soon complete, and, with his harquebuss on 
his shoulder, (for though tliey retained the uamo of Archers, the 
Scottish Guard very early substituted fire-arms for the long-bow, 
in the use of which their nation never excelled,) he followed Mas- 
ter Oliver out of the barrack. 

His uncle looked long after him, with a countenance in which 
wonder was blended with curiosity ; and though neither envy nor 
the malignant feelings which it engenders, entered into his honest 
meditations, there was yet a sense of wounded or diminished self- 
importance, which mingled with the pleasure excited by his 
nephew’s favourable commencement of service. 

He shook his head gravely, opened a privy cupboard, took out 
a large boUrine of stout old wine, shook it to examine how low the 
contents had ebbed, filled and drank a hearty cup ; then took his 
seat, half reclining, on the great oaken setue, and having once 
again slowly shaken his head, received so much apparent Mnefit 
from the oscillation, that, like the toy called a mandarin, he con- 
timied the motion until he dropped into a slumber, from which ho 
was first roused by the signal to dinner. 

When Quentin Durward left his uncle to these sublime medita- 
tions, bo followed his conductor. Master Oliver, who, withont 
crossing any of the principal courts, led him partly through private 
passages exposed to the open air, but chiefly tiirough a mase of 
B^rs, vaults, and galleries, communicating with each other by 
sei^ doors, and at unexpected points, into a large and spacious 
lattieod gsKeiy, which, from its breadth, might have been almost 
termed a hsU, hung with tapestry more ancient than beautiful, 
mid with a very few of the hard, cold, ghastly-looking pictures, 
longing to first dawn of the arts, which prei^eded their 
sj^enold sunrise. Tliese were designed to represent tlie Paladins 
cf Charlemagne, who made each a distinguished figure in thw 
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romantic history of France ; and as the gigantic form of tiie cele- 
brated Orlando constituted the most prominent figure, the apart- 
ment acquired from him the title of Roland's Hall, or Rolwd*a 
Gallery.* 

** You will keep watch here,*’ said Oliver, in a low whisper, as 
if the hard delineations of monarclis and warriors around could 
have been oifcnded at the elevation of his voice, or as if he had 
feared to awaken tlie echoes tliat lurked among tlie groined-vaulta 
and Gotliic drop-work on tlio ceiling of tins huge and dreary 
apartment. 

<‘What are the orders and signs of my watch!” answered 
Quentin, in the same suppressed tone. 

“ Is your harquebuss loaded T* replied Oliver, without answer- 
ing his query. 

“ That,” answered Quentin, is soon dono and proceeded to 
charge his weapon, and to light the slow-match, (by which when 
necessary it was discharged,) at the embers of a wood-fire, which 
was expiring in the huge hall-chimney — a chimney itself so 
large, that it might have been called a Gotliic closet or diapel 
apTOrtaiiiing to tlie hall. 

When this was performed, Oliver told him that he was ignorant 
of one of the high privileges of his own corps, which only received 
orders from the King in person, or the High ('onsiable of France, 
in lieu of their own officers. ** You are pl^d here by his Majes- 
ty’s command, young man,” added Oliver, ** and you will not be 
long here without knowing wherefore you are summoned. Mean- 
time your walk extends along this gallery. You are permitted to 
stand still while you list, but on no account to sit down, or quit 
your weapon. You arc not to sing aloud, or whistle, upon any 
account ; but you may, if you li.st, mutter some of the church’s 
prayers, or what else you list that has no ofibnee in it, in a low 
voice. Farewell, and keep good watch,” 

" Good watch I” thought the youthful soldier as his guide stole 
away from him with that noiseless gliding step which was pecu- 
liar to him, and vanished through a side-door behind the arras — 
" Good watch ! but upon whom, and against whom 1 — for what, 
save bats or rats, are thero here to contend with, unless these 
grim old representatives of humanity should start into life for the 
disturbance of my guard 1 Well, it is my duty, I suppose, and 1 
must perform it” 

With the vigorous purpose of discharging his duty, even to the 
very rigour, he tried to while away the time witli some of the 
PIOUS hymns whicli be had learned in the convent in which he 
had found shelter after the deatli of his father — allowing in his 
own mind, that, but for the change of a novice’s frock for the 
rich military dress which be now wore, his soldierly walk in the 

*■ efiariemagne* I mppotw. on account of hia unsparinff rigour to tlia Baxoni, 
and other heafliens, was accounted a euint during t)i« dark agee ; and Loota XS. 
aaow of bisfucoetian, honoured hisalirine with peculiar olxwrvanoa 
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royal gallery of France reaembled greatly those of which he had 
tii^ exceasively in the cloistered seclusion of Aberbrothick. 

Presently, as if to convince himself he now belonged not to the 
cell but to Uie world, he chanted to himself, but in such tone as 
not to exceed tbe license j^ven to him, some of the ancient rude 
Iliads which the old family harper had taught him, of the defeat 
of the Danes at Abcrlemno and Forres, the mui^er of King 
Duffus at Forfar, and other pithy sonnets and lays, which apper- 
tained to the history of his distant native country, and particu- 
larly of the district to which ho belonged. This wore away a con- 
siderable space of time, and it was now more than two hours past 
noon, when Quentin was reminded by his appetite, that the good 
fatliers of Aberbrothick, however strict in demanding his atten- 
dance upon the hours of devotion, were no less punctual in sum- 
moning him to those of refection ; whereas here, in the interior 
of a royal palace, after a morning ^nt in exercise, and a noon 
exliausted iu duty, no. man seemed to consider it as a natural 
consequence that he must be impatient for his dinner. 

There are, however, charms in sweet sounds which can lull to 
rest even the natural feelings of impatience, by which Quentin 
was now visited. At the opponte extremities of the long hall or 
gallery, were two large doors, ornamented witli heavy archi- 
traves, probably opening into different suites of apartments, to 
which the gallery served as a medium of mutual communication. 
As the sentinel directed his solitary walk betwixt these two 
entrances, which formed tbe boundary of his duty, he was startled 
by a strain of music, which was suddenly waked near one of 
tlioso doors, and which, at least in his ima^nation, was a com- 
bination of the same lute and voice by whicli he bad been en- 
chanted on the preceding day. All the dreams of yesterday 
morning, so much weakened by the agitating circumstances which 
he had since undergone, again rose more vivid from their slum- 
ber, and, planted on the spot where his ear could most conve- 
niently dnnk in the sounds, Quentin remained, with his harque- 
buss raouldered, his moutli half open, ear, eye, and soul directed 
to tbe spot, rather the picture of a sentinel thim a living form, — 
without any other idea, than that of catching, if posuble, each 
passing sound of the dulcet melody. 

These delightful sounds were but partially heard — they lan- 
guished, lingered, ceased entirely, and were from time to time 
renewed after nnoertun intervals.'^ But, bendes that moine, like 
beauty, is often most delightful, or at least most interesting to the 
imaginatioa, when its chiras are but partially displayed, and the 
imamatien is left to fiU up what is from distance but impwliectly 
detuled, (S^entin bad matter enough to fill up his reverie during 
the intervals of ftsdnation. He could not doubt, from the report 
ef his unde’s comrades, and the scene which had passed in tbe 
fjeesenoe^chamher that morning, that the syren who thus delighted 
ms ears, was not, as he bad profanely supposed, the daughter or 
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Idnfiwoman of a bane Cabaretierf but the same diRguieed and dis- 
tresaed Counteas, for whose cause kings and princes wera now 
about to buckle on armour, and put lance in rest. A hundred 
wild dreams, such as romantic and adventurous youtli readily 
nourished in a romantic and adventurous age, chased from his 
eyes the bodily presentment of the actual scene, and substituted 
their own bewildering delusions, when at once, and rudely, thev 
were banished by a rough grasp laid upon his weapon, and a liarsh 
voice which exclaimed, close to his ear, ** Ha ! Pcuqves-dieu, Sir 
Squire, methinks you keep sleepy ward here !*’ 

The voice was the tuneless, yet impressive and ironical tone of 
Maitre Pien.'e, and Quentin, suddenly recalled to himself, saw, 
with shame and fear, that he had, in his reverie, permitted Louis 
himself — entering probably by some secret dor»r, and gliding 
along by the wall, or beliind tlie tapestry to approach him so 
nearly, as almost to master his weapon. 

The first impulse of his surprise was to free his harquebuss by 
a violent exertion, which made the King stagger backward into 
the hall. His next apprehension was, tliat in obeying the animal 
instinct, as it may Im termed, which prompts a brave man to 
resist an attempt to disai*m him, he had aggravated, by a personal 
struggle with the King, the displeasure pr^uced by the negligence 
with which lie had performed his duty upon guard ; and, under 
this impression, he recovered his harquebuss without almost 
knowing what he did, and, having again shouldered it, stood 
motionless before the Monarch, whom he had reason to conclude 
be had mortally offended. 

Louis, whose tyrannical disposition was l€^^B founded on natural 
ferocity or cruelty of temper, than on cold-blooded policy and 
jealous suspicion, had, nevertheless, a share of tliat caustic seve- 
rity which would have made him a despot in private conversation, 
and alwa}^ seemed to eiyoy the which he inflicted on occa- 
sions like the pivesent. But he did not push his triumph far, and 
contented himself with saying, — Thy service of the morning 
hath already overpaid some negligence in so young a soldier — 
Hast thou dined ?” 

Quentin, who rather looked to be sent to the Provost-Marshal, 
than looted with such a compliment, answered humbly in the 
aegauve. 

** Poor lad,” said Louis, in a softer tone than he usually spoke 
in, hunger hath made him drowsy. — 1 know thine appetite is a 
w^,” bo continued ; <<and I will save thee from one wild beast 
as thou didst me from another ; — thou hast been prudent too in 
that matter, and 1 thank thee for it — Canst thou yet hold out 
an hour without food I” 

“ Four-and-twenty, Sire,” replied Durward, or I were no true 
Scot»» 

1 would not for another kingdom be file past^ which shonld 
encounter thee i^ter such a vt^,” said the King; "hut the 

VOL. XVI. I 
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question now is, not of thy dinner, but of my own. I admit to 
my table this clay, and iu strict privacy, the Cardinal Balue and 
this Burgundian — tliis Count de CrevcccBur, and somethin;; 
may chance — tUo devil is most busy when foes meet on tenns of 
trurel” 

Ho stopped, and remained silent, with a deep and gloomy look. 
As the King was in no liaste to proceed, Quentin at length ven- 
tured to ask what his duty was to be in these circumstances. 

** To keep watch at the beauffet, with thy loaded weapon,” said 
Louis ; and if tliorc is treason, to shoot the traitor dead.” 

“ Treason, Sii*e ! and iu this guarded castlo !” exclaimed 
Durward. 

“ You think it impossible,” said the King, not offended, it would 
seem, by his frankness ; ** but our history has shewn that treason 
can creep into an auger-hole. — Treason excluded by guards ! Oh, 
thou silly boy ! — quis cuntodictt ipgos custode* — who shall exclude 
the treason of those very warders 1” 

“ Their Scottish honour,” answered Durward, boldly. 

“ True ; most right — tliou pleasest mo,” said the Kin^, cheer- 
fully ; “ the Scottish honour was ever true, and I trust it accor- 
dingly. But treason !” — Hero ho relapsed into his former 
gloomy mood, and traversed the apartment with unequal steps — 
** Slie sits at our feasts, she sparkles in our bowls, she wears the 
beard of our counsellors, the smiles of our courtiers, the crazy 
laugh of our jesters — above all, she lies hid under the friendly 
air of a reconciled enemy. liOuis of Orleans trusted John of 
Burgundy — ho was murdered iu tlio Rue Barbette. John of 
Bui^iiiidy tnisted the faction of Orleans — he was murdered on 
the bridge of Montcreau. — J will trust no one — no one. Hark 
ye ; 1 will keep my eye on that insolent Count ; ay, and on the 
Churchman too, whom I hold not too faithful. When 1 say, 
Ecosse, en a cant,* shoot Crevecosur dead on the spot.” - 

** It is my duty,” said Quentin, your Majesty’s life being 
endangered.” 

" Certainly — I mean it no otherwise,” said the King. — " What 
should 1 get by slaying this insolent soldier f — Were it the Con- 
stable Sauit Paul inde^” — Here he paused, as if he thought he 
had said a word too much, but resumed, laughing, ** There% our 
brother-in-law, James of ^tland — your own James, Quentin — 
poniarded the Douglas when on a hospitable visit, within his own 
royal oastle of Skirling.” 

^ Of Stirling,” said Quentin, " and so please your highness. — 
It was a deed of which came little good.” 

** Stirling call you the castle 1” said the King, overlooking the 
latter part of Quentin’s speech — " Well, let it 1^ Stfrling ^the 
name is nothing to the purpose. But I meditate no injury to 
these men — none — It would serve me nothing. They may not 
pitrpose equally fair by me — 1 rely on thy luu^uebusB.” 

• Fotwnd, Scotland. 
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I Bhall be prompt at the signal,” said Quentin ; " but yet ” 

“ You hesitate,” said the King. “ Speak out — I give thee full 
leave. From such as thou art, hints may be caught tiiat are right 
valuable.” 

“ 1 would only presume to say,” replied Quentin, “ that your 
Majesty having occasion to distrust tins Burgundian, I marvel 
that you suffer him to approach so near your person, and that in 
privacy.” 

“ Ob, content you, Sir Squire,” said tlie King. “ Thens are 
some dangers, which, when they are braved, disappear, and which 
yet, wlien there is an obvious and apparent dread of them dis* 
played, become certain and inevitable. When 1 walk boldly up 
to a surly mastiff, and caress him, it is ten to one 1 sootlie him to 
good temper ; if 1 shew fear of liim, he hies on me and rends me. 
1 will be thus far frank with thee — It concerns me nearly that 
this man returns not to his headlong master in a resentful humour. 
T run my risk, therefore. I have never shunned to expose my 
life for the weal of my kingdom. — Follow me.” 

Louis led his young Lifc^guards>man, for whom he seemed to 
have taken a special favour, through tlie side-door by which ho 
had himself entered, saying, as he shewed it him, He who 
would thrive at Court must know the private wickets and con- 
cealed staircases — ay, and the traps and pitfals of tlie palace, as 
well as the principal entrances, folding -doors, and portals.” 

After several turns and passages, tlie King entered a small 
vaulted room, where a table was prepared for dinner with three 
covers. The whole furniture and arrangements of the room were 
plain almost to meanness. A beauffet, or folding and movable 
cupboard, held a few pieces of gold and silver plate, and was the 
only artide in tlie chamber which had, in the slightest degree, the 
appearance of royalty. Behind this cupboard, and completely 
hidden by it, was the post which Louis assigned to Quentin Dur- 
ward ; and after having ascertained, by going to different parts of 
the room, that he was invisible from ail qua^rs, he gave him his 
last charge — Remember the word, Ecowe, tn avant; and so soon 
as ever 1 utter these sounds, tlirow down tiie screen » spare not 
for cup or goblet, and be euro thou take good aim at Creveccour 
— If tihy piece fail, cling to him, and use tliy knife— Oliver and 
1 can with the Cardinal.” 

Having thus spoken, he whistled aloud, and summoned into the 
apartment Oliver, who was premier-valet of tlie chamber as well 
as barber, and who, in fact, performed all offices immediately 
connected with tlie King’s person, and who now appeared, 
attended by two old men, who were the only assistants or. 
waiters at the royal table. So soon as tho King liad taken his 
place, ^ visiters were admitted ; and Quentin, ffiough himself 
JuiseM, iras so situated as to remark all tlie particukra pf the 
interview. ^ 

The King welcomed bis visiters with a degree of cordiality, 
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which Quentin had the utmont difficulty to reconcile witli tlie 
directions which he had previously received, and ihe purpose for 
which ho shiod behind the beauffet with his deadly weapon in 
readiness. Not only did Louis appear totally free from appi*ehen- 
fiion of any kind, but one would have supposed that those visiters 
whom he had done tlie high honour to admit to bis table, were the 
very persons in whom he could most unreservedly confide, and 
whom he was most willing to honour. Nothing could be more 
dignified^ and, at tlie same time, more courteous, than liis demea- 
nour. While all around liim, including even his own dress, was 
far beneath the splendour which the petty princes of the kingdom 
displayed in their festivities, his own language and manners were 
those of a mighty Sovereign in his most condescending mood, 
Quentin was tempted to sup|)ose, cither that the whole of his 
previous conversation with Louis liad been a dream, or that the 
dutiful demeanour of the Cardinal, and the frank, open, and 
gallant bearing of Uie Burgundian noble, had entirely erased the 
King’s suspicion. 

But whilst the guests, in obedience to ^he King, were in the act 
of placing themselves at the tabic, bis Majesty darted one keen 
glance on them, and then instantly directed his look to Quentin’s 
post. This was dune in an instant ; but the glance conveyed so 
much doubt and hatred towards his guests, such a peremptory 
injunction on Quentin to be watchful in attendance, and pi'ompt 
in execution, that no room was left for doubting tliat the senti- 
ments of Louis continued unaltered, and his apprehensions 
unabated. He was, therefore, more than ever astonislied at the 
deep veil under which that Monarch was able to conceal the 
movements of his jealous disposition. 

Appearing to have entirely forgotten the language which 
Crivecosur had hold towards him in the face of his Court, the 
King conversed with him of old times, of events which had 
occurred during his own exile in the territories of Burgundy, 
and inquired respecting all the nobles with whom he had bera 
then familiar, as if that period had indeed been the happiest of 
his life, and as if he retained towards all who had contributed 
to soften the term of his exile, the kindest and most grateful 
sentiments. 

^ To an ambassador of another nation,” he said, " I would have 
thrown something of state into our reception; but to an old friend, 
who often sliared my board at the Castle of Genappes,* 1 w^ed 
to shew myseK, as 1 love best to live, old Louis of Valois, as simple 
and plain as any of his Parisian hadaudt* But 1 directed th^ 
to some liettor cheer than ordina^ for you. Sir Count, for 
I know your Burgundian proverb, ‘ Mieux wuU bon tepot qne 
hd habit and th^Wore 1 bid theip have some care of our tafite^ 
For our wine, you know well it is uie subject of an old emulation 

* During his retide»ce In Burgundy, In his father's lifetime, Genappes was ttii 
usual aliodedlLoiiia This period of exile HotoaUudad to la tba novel. 
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betwixt France and Burgundy, which we will presently reconcile ; 
for I will driuk to you in Burgundy, and you, Sir Count, shall 
pledge me in Champagne. — Here, Oliver, let me have a cup of 
Vi» d^Auxerre;*^ and he hummed gaily a song tlien well known — 

“ Atueerre est fe bomon des ]U>Ut.'* 

" Here, Sir Count, T drink to the health of the noble Duke of 
Burgundy, our kind and loving cousin. — Oliver, repienish yon 
golden cup with Vin de Sheiiim, and give it to the c<»unt on your 
knee — he represents our loving brother. — My Lord Cardinal, 
wo will ourself fill your cup.” 

“ You have already, Sire, even to overflowing,” said the 
Cardinal, with the lowly mien of a favourite towards an indulgent 
master. 

" Because we know that your Eminence can carry it with a 
steady hand,” said Louis. But which side do you espouse in 
the great controversy — Sillery or Auxerre — France or Bur- 
gundy 1” 

** 1 will stand neutral. Sire,” said the Cardinal, " and replenish 
my cup with Auvemat.” 

A neutral has a perilous part to sustain,” said the King ; but 
as he observed the Ciirdinal colour somewhat, he glided from tlio 
subject, and added, ** But you prefer the Auve^imt, because it is 
BO noble a wine it endures not water. — You, Sir Count, hesitate , 
to empty your cup. I trust you liave found no national bitter- 
ness at the bottom.” 

would. Sire,” said the Count de Crevecesur, ^^tliatall national 
quarrels could be as pleasantly ended as tlie rivalry betwixt our 
vineyards.” 

“With time, Sir Count,” answered the King, “with time, — 
such time as you have taken to your draught of Champagne. — 
And now tliat it is finished, favour me by putting the goblet in 
your bosom, and keeping it as a pledge of our regard. Jt is not 
to every one that we would part with it. It belonged of yore to 
that terror of France, Henry V. of England, and was taken when 
Rouen was reduced, and those islanders expelled from Normandy 
by the joint arms of France and Burgundy. It cannot be better 
bestowed than on a noble and valiant Burgundian, who well 
knows that on the union of these two nations depends the 
continuance of the freedom of the continent from the English 
yoke.^’ 

The Count made a suitable answer, and Louis gave unrestrained 
way to the satirical gaiety of disposition which sometimes enliven- 
ed the darker shades of his ch^cter. Leading, of course, the 
conversation, his i^marks, always shrewd and caustic, and often 
actually witty, were seldom good-natured, and the ane^otes with 
whtoh fie illustrated them were often more humorous than d^- 
oate ; but^n no one word, syllabic, or letter, did he betiay the 
state of mind of one who, apj^hensive of assassinationi hath in 
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hia apartment an armed soldier, with his piece loaded, in order 
to prevent or anticipate an attack on his person. 

The Count of Crevecaeur gave frankly into the King’s humour; 
while the smooth churchman laughed at every jest, and enhanced 
every ludici'ous idea, witliout exhibiting any shame at expressions 
which made the rustic young Scot blush even in his place of con- 
cealment.* In about an hour and a half the tables were drawn ; 
and the King, taking courteous leave of his guests, gave the 
signal that it was his desire to be alone. 

So soon as all, even Oliver, had retired, he called Quentin from 
his place of concealment; but with a voice so faint, that the youth 
could scarce believe it to be the same which had so lately given 
animation to the jest, and zest to the tale. As he approach^, he 
saw an equal change in his countenance. The light of assumed 
vivacity had left the King’s eyes, the smile had deserted his face, 
and he exhibited all the fatigue of a celebrated actor, when ho has 
finished the exhausting representation of some favourite character, 
in which, while upon the stage, he had displayed the utmost 
vivacity. 

“ Thy watch is not yet over,” said he to Quentin — “refresh 
thyself for an instant — yonder table afibrds tho means — 1 will 
then instruct thee in thy farther duty. Meauwliile, it is ill talking 
between a full man and a fasting.” 

He tlirew himself back on his seat, covered hb brow with bis 
liaud, and was silent. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE HALL OF BOLAKH. 

Fsintere shew Cupid blind — Hath Hymen eyes ? 

Or is his sight warp'd by those spectacles 
Which parents, ^rdians, and advisers, lend him. 

That he may look through them on lands and mansfons. 

On jewels, gold, and all such rich donationa. 

And see their value ten times magnified ? — 

Methinks Hwill brook a question. 

The MUerUi qfSnforced Marriage, 

Louis the Xlth of France, though the sovereign in Eurom 
who was fondest and most iealous of power, deared only its sub- 
stantial enjoyment ; and wough he knew well enough, and at 
tunes exacted strictly, tlie observances due to his ruik, was in 
general singularly careless of show. 

In a junneo of sounder moral qualities, the fiuxuliarity with 
which he invited subjects to his bow — nay, occasionally sat at 

* The naturo of Louis Xlth'acoarso humour may be guessed at by those who 
have perused the ** Cent Nouvellei Nouvelles," which arc grosser thao most 

ihtaUar ooUeoUoos of the age, 
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theirs — must have been highly popular ; and even such as he 
was, the King’s homeliness of manners atoned for many of his 
vices witli that class of his subjects who were not particularly 
exposed to the consequences of his suspicion and jealousy. The 
tiers ctat, or commons of Fnince, who rose to more opulence and 
consequence under the reign of this sagacious Prince, respected 
his pei*son, though they loved him not : and it was resting on 
their support that he was enabled to make his party good against 
the hatred of the nobles, who conceived tliat he diminished the 
honour of the French crown, and obscured their own splendid 
privileges, by that very neglect of form which gratified the citizens 
and commons. 

With patience, which most other princes would have considered 
as degrading, and not without a sense of amusement, the Monarch 
of France waited till his Life-guards-man had satisfied the keen- 
ness of a youthful appetite. It may he supposed, however, that 
Quentin had too much sense and prudence to put the royal 
patience to a long or tedious proof ; and indeed he was rej)catcdly 
desirous to break off his repast ere Louis would pemiit him. 1 
see it in tliine eye,” he said, g^wd-iiaturedly, " tliat thy courage 
is not half abated. Go on — God and Saint Dennis ! — charge 
again. I tell thee that meat and mass” (crossing himself) ** never 
hmdered the work of a good Christian man. Take a eup of wine , 
but mind thou be cautious of tlie wine-pot — it is the vice of thy 
countrymen as well as of the English, who lacking tliat folly, 
are tlie choicest soldiers ever wore armour. And now wash 
speedily — forget not thy and fallow me.” 

Quentin obeyed, and, conducted by a different, but as maze-like 
an approach as he had fonnerly passed, he followed Louis into 
the Hall of Roland. 

“ Take notice,” said the Kin^, imperatively, “ thou hast never 
left this post — let that be thine answer to tliy kinsman and 
comrades — and, hark tlice, to bind the recollection on thy 
memory, I give tlieo this gold chain,” (flinging on his arm oqc of 
considerable value.) ** If I go not brave myself, those whom I 
trust have ever the means to iniRlc it with the best. But, when 
such cliaiuB as these bind not tho tongue from wagging too 
fteelv, my gossip, L’Hermite, hath an amulet for the throat, 
which never faihi to work a certain cure. And now attend. — - 
No man, save Oliver or I myself, enters here this evening ; bat 
ladies will come hither, perhaps from the one extremity of the 
hall, perhaps from the other, perhaps one fi'om each. You may 
answer if they address you, but, being on duty, your answer 
must be brief ; and you must neither address tliem in your turn, 
nor engage in any prolonged discourse. But hearken to what 
they say. Thine ears, as well as thy hands are mine — I have 
bcnught thee, body and soul. Therefore, if thou hearest anghi 
their conversation, thou must retain it in memoiy until h is 
communicated to me, and then forget it. And, now 1 thmk 
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better on it, it will be best that thou pass for a Scottish reomit, 
who hath come straight down frofti his mountains, and hath not 
yet acquired our most Christian language. — Right. — So, if they 
speak to thee, thou wilt not answer — this will free you from 
embarrassment, and lead them to converse without regard to 
your presence. Y ou understand me, — Farewell. Be wary, and 
thou hast a friend.'* 

The King had scarce spoken these words ere he disappeared 
behind the arras, leaving Quentin to meditate on what he had 
seen and heard. Tlie youth was in one of those situations from 
which it is ploasantcr to look forward than to look back ; for the 
reflection that he had been planted like a marksman in a thicket 
who watches for a stag, to take the life of the noble Count of 
CrevecoBur, had in it nothing ennobling. It was very true, that 
the King’s measures seemed on tltis occasion merely cautionary 
and defensive ; but how did the youth know but he might be soon 
commanded on some offensive operation of the same kind I This 
would be an unpleasant crisis, since it was plain, from the cha- 
racter of his master, that there would be destruction in refusing, 
while his honour told him there would be disgrace in complying. 
He turned his thoughts from this subject of reflection, witli the 
sage consolation so often adopted by youth when prospective 
dangers intrude tliemselves on their mind, that it was time 
enough to think what was to be done when the emergence 
actu^ly arrived, and that sufficient for the day was the evil 
thereof. 

Quentin mado use of this sedative reflection the more easily, 
that the last commands of the King had given him something 
more agreeable to think of tlian his own condition. Tho Lady 
of the Lute was certainly one of those to whom his attention was 
to be dedicated ; and well in his mind did he promise to obey one 
part of tile King’s mandate, and listen with diligence to every 
word iluit might drop from her lips, that he might Imow if the 
magic of her conversation equalled that of her music. But with 
as much sincerity did he swear to himself, that no part of her 
disoouise should be reported by him to the King, which might 
affect the fair speaker otherwise than favourably. 

Meantime, there was no fear of his again slumbering on his 
post. Each passing breath of wind, which, findin||; its way through 
the open lattice, waved the old arras, sounded like the approach 
iff the fair object of his expectation. He felt, in short, Al that 
mysterious anxiety, and eagerness of expectation, which is 
always the companion of love^ and sometimes hath a considerable 
i^re in creating it. 

At length, a door actually creaked and jingled, (for the doors 
even of palMS did not in the fifteenth century turn on thdr 
hinges so nniseleBS as ours ;) but, alas I it was not at that end of 
the hall ibom which the lute h^ been heard. It opened, how- 
ever, and a tbipide figure stored, followed by two others, whom 
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sho directed by a sS^ to remain without, while she herself came 
forward into tiie hall. By her imperfect and unequal gait, which 
shewed to peculiar disadvantage as she traversed this long 
gallery, Quentin at once recognized the Princess Joan, and, with 
the respect which became his situation, drew himself up in a 
fitting attitude of silent vigilance, and lowered his weapon to her 
as she passed. She acknowledged the courtesy by a gracious in- 
clination of her head, and he had an opportunity of seeing her 
countenance more distinctly tlian he had in the morning. 

There was little in the features of this ill-fated Princess to 
atone for the misfortune of her shape and gait. Her face was, 
indeed, by no means disagreeable in itself, tboiigli destitute of 
beauty ; and there was a meek expression of suffering patience 
in her large blue eyes, which were commonly fixed upon the 
ground. But besides that she was extremely pallid in complexion, 
her skin had the yellowish discoloured tinge which accompanies 
habitual bad health; and though her teeth were white and 
regular, her lips were thin and pale. The Princess had a pro- 
fusion of flaxen hair, but it was so light-coloured, as to be almost 
of a bluish tinge ; and her tire-ivoman, who doubtless considered 
the luxuriance of her mistress’s tresses as a beauty, had not 
greatly improved matters, by arranging tliem in curls around 
her pale countenance, to which tiiey added an expression almost 
corpse-like and uneartiily. To raaKe matters still worse, she had 
chosen a vest or cymar of a pale green silk, which gave her, on 
the whole, a ghastly and even spectral appearance. 

While Quentin followed this singular apparition with eyes in 
which curiosity was blended witii compassion, for every look and 
motion of the Princess seemed to eall for the latter feeling, two 
ladies entered from the upper end of the apartment. 

One of these was tiie young person, who, upon Louis’s sum- 
mons, bad Si»rved him with fruit, while Quentin made his 
memorable breakfast at the Fleur-de-Lys. Invested now with 
all the mysterious dignity belonging to the nymph of the veil and 
lute, and proved, besides, (at least in Quentin’s estimation,) to be 
the high-bom heiress of a rich earldom, her beauty made tea 
times the impression upon him wliich it had done when he 
beheld in her one whom he deemed the daughter of a paltry inn- 
keeper, in attendance upon a rich and humorous old burgher. 
He now wondered what fascination conld ever have conc^ed 
from him her real character. Yet her dress was nearly as 
simple as before, being a suit of deep roouniing, witlirat any 
ornaments. Her head-dress was but a veil of crape, which w» 
entirely thrown back, so as to leave her face uncovered ; and it 
was only Dentin’s knowledge of her actual rank, which gave in 
his estimation new elegance to her beautiful shape, a dignity to 
her slop which had before remained unnoUeed, and to her 
regular features, brilliant complexion, and dazzling eyes; an air 
oi eensdoiu nobleneas, that enhanced their beauty. 
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Hftd death been the penalty, Durward must needs have 
rendered to this beauty and her companion the same homage 
which he had just paid to the royalty of the Princess. They 
received it as those who were accustomed to the deference of 
inferiors, and returned it witii courtesy ; but he thought — per- 
haps it was but a youthful vision — that the young lady coloured 
elightly, kept her eyes on tlic ground, and seemed embarrassed, 
though in a trifling degree, as she returned his military saluta- 
tion. This must have been owing to her recollection of the 
audacious stranger in the neighbouring turret at the Fleur-de- 
Lys; but did &iat discomposure express displeasure 2 This 
question ho had no means to detennine. 

The companion of the youthful Countess, dressed like herself 
simply, and iu deep mourning, was at the age when women are 
apt to cling most closely to tliat reputation for beauty which hiis 
for years been diminishing. She had still remains enough to 
shew what the power of her charms must once have been, and, 
remembering past triumphs, it was evident from her manner that 
she liad not relinquished the pretensions to future conquests. 
She was tall aud graceful, though somewhat haughty in her 
deportment, and returned the salute of Quentin with a smile of 
mracious condescension, whispering, tlie next instant, something 
into her companion's ear, who turned towards the soldier, as if to 
comply with some hint from tlie elder lady, but answered, never- 
theless, without raising her eyes. Quentin could not help sus- 
pecting tluit the observation called on the young lady to notice 
nis own ^ood mien ; and he was (1 do not know why) pleased 
with the idea, that the party referred to did not choose to look at 
lum, in order to verify with her own eyes the truUi of the obser- 
vation. Probably he thought there was already a sort of myste- 
rious connection beginning to exist between uiem, which gave 
importance to the slightest trifle. 

This reflection was momentary, for he was instantly wrapped 
up in attention to the meeting of the Princess Joan with uiese 
stranger ladies. Sho had stood still upon their entrance, in 
order to receive them, conscious, perhaps, that motion did not 
beeome her well; and as she was somewhat embarrassed in 
receiving and repaying their compliments, the elder stranger, 
ignorant of the rank of the party whom she addressed, was led to 
pay her salutation in a manner, rather as if she conferred than 
received an honour through the interview. 

" 1 rejoice, madam," she said, with a smile, which was meant 
to express condescension at once and encouragement, ^ that we 
are at length permitted the society of such a respectable person 
of our own sex as you appear to te. I must say, that my niece 
and 1 liavd had but little for which to thank the ho^taUty 
King Louis— Nay, niece, never pluck my sleeve — lam sure I 
read in the looks of this young lady, sympathy for our situation. 
—Since we came hither, fair madam, we Imve beau used little 
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better than mere prisoners ; and after a thousand invitations to 
throw our cause aud our persons under the protection of France, 
the Most Christian King has afforded us at first but a base inn 
for our residence, and now a corner of this moth-eaten palace, 
out of which we are only permitted to creep towards sunset, as if 
we were bats or owls, whose appearance in the sunshine is to be 
held matter of ill omen.’* 

I am sorry,” said the Princess, faltering w'ith the awkward 
cmbaiTassment of the interview, “that we have been unable, 
hitliei'to, to receive you according fo your deserts. — Your niece, 
1 trust, is better satisfied V* 

“Much — much better tlian I can express,” answered the 
youthful Countess — “I sought but safety, and 1 have found 
solitude and secrecy besides. The seclusion of our former resi- 
dence, and the still greater solitude of tliat now assigned to us, 
augment, in my eye, the favour which the King vouchsafed to us 
unfortunate fugitives.” 

“ Silence, my silly cousin,” said the elder lady, “ and let ub 
speak according to our conscience, since at last we are alone 
witli one of our own sex — 1 say alone, for that handsome young 
soldier is a mere statue, since be seems not to Imve tlie use of his 
limbs, and I am given to understand he wants that of his tongue, 
at least in civilized language — I say, since no one but this L^y 
can understand us, 1 must own there is nothing I have regretted 
equal to taking this French journey. 1 looked for a splendid recep- 
tion, tournaments, carousals, pageants, and festival^ ; and instead 
of which, all has been seclusion and obscurity I and tlie best so- 
ciety whom the King introduced to us, was a Bohemian va^bond, 
by whose agency he directed us to correspond with our friends in 
Flanders.— Perhaps,” said the lady, “ it is his politic intention to 
mew US up here until our lives’ end, tliat he may seize on our 
estates, after the extinction of tlie ancient house of Croye. The 
Duke of Burgundy was not so cruel ; he offered my niece a hus- 
band, though he was a had one.” 

“ 1 should have thought the veil preferable to an evil husband,” 
said the I'rincess, with difficulty finding opportunity to interpose 
a word. 

“ One would at least wish to have the choice, madam,” relied 
the voluble dame. “ It is, Heaven knows, on account of my 
niece tliat I speak ; for myself, 1 have long laid aside thoughts 
of changing my condition. 1 see you smile, but, by my halidome, 
it is true — yet that is no excuse for the King, whose conduct, like 
his person, hath more resemblance to that of old Michaud, the 
money-changer of Ghent, tlian to the successor of C^l«nagne.” 

“ Hold !” said the Princess, with some asperity in her tone ; 
“ rementber you speak of my father.” 

^ 6f your father I” replied the Burgundian lady in surpriae. 

“Of my father,” repeated tlie Princess, with dignity. “ I am 
Joan of France. — But fear not, madam,” she continued in the 
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gentle accent which was natural to her, “ you designed no offence^ 
and 1 have taken none. Cunimand my influence to render your 
exile and that of this interesting young person more supportable. 
Alas ! it is but little 1 have in iny pf)wer ; but it is willingly 
offered.” 

Deep and submissive was the reverence with which the Coun* 
teas Hamcline dc Croye, so was the elder lady called, received 
the obliging offer of the Princesses protection. She had been 
long tlie inhabitant of Courts, was mistress of the manners 
which are tliere acquired, and held flrmly the established rule of 
courtiers of all ages, who, alUiough their usual private conversa* 
tion turns upon the vices and follies of their patrons, and on the 
injuries and neglect which they tlieniseves have sustained, never 
suffer such hints to drop from tlieni in the presence of the Sove- 
reign or tliose of his family. The lady was, therefore, scanda- 
lized to the last degree at the mistake which had induced her to 
speak so indecorously in presence of tlio daughter of Louis. She 
would have exhausted herself in expressing regret and making 
apologies, had site not been put to silence and restored to equa- 
nimity by tlie Princess, who requested, in tlie most gentle 
manner, yet which, from a Daughter of France, had the weight 
of a command, that no more might be said in the way either of 
excuse or of explanation. 

The Princess Joan then took her own chair with a dignity 
which became her, and comi)elled the two strangers to sit, one 
on either hand, to which the younger cousented with unfeigned 
and respectful diflidence, and tlie elder with an affectation of 
deep humility and deference, which was intended for such. 
Tliey spoke together, but in such a low tone, that the sentinel 
could not overhear their discourse, and only remarked, that the 
Princess seemed to bestow much of her regard on the younger 
and more interesting lady ; and tliat the Countess Hameline, 
though speaking a great deal more, attracted less of the Prin- 
ce’s attention by her full flow of conversation and compliment, 
than did her kinswoman by her brief and modest replies to what 
was addressed to her. 

The conversation of the ladies had not lasted a quarter of an 
hour, when the door at the lower end of the hall opened, and a 
man entered shrouded in a riding-cloak. Mindful of tlie King’s 
injunction, and determined not to be a second time caught slum- 
bering, Quentin instantly moved towards the intmaer, and, 
interposing between him and the la^es, requested him to retire 
instantly. 

By whose command I” said the stranger, in a tone of con* 
temptuuus surprise. 

" By tliat of the King,” said Quentin, firmly, " whifih I am 
placed here to enforce.” 

^ Not against Louis of Orleans,” said ihe Duke, dropping hit 
eloak. 
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The youn^ man hesitated a moment ; but how enforce hie 
orders against tlie first Prince of the blood, about to be allied, as 
the report now generally went, with the King’s own iaiiiily I 

" Your Highness,” he said, " is too great that your pleasure 
should be witiistr>od by me. 1 trust your Highness will bear me 
witness tiiat 1 have done the duty of my post, so far as your will 
permitted.” 

Go to — ^you sliall have no blame, young soldier,” said Orleans ; 
and passing forward, paid his compliments to the Princess, wiUi 
that air of constraint wliich always' marked his Gom*tesy when 
addressing her. 

" He had been dining,” he said, with Dunois,and understand- 
ing there was society in Holand’s Gallery, he bad ventured on 
the freedom of adding one to tlie number.” 

The colour which mounted into the pale cheek of the unfortu- 
nate doan, and which for the moment spread sometliing of beauty 
over her features, evinced that this addition to the company wan 
any thing but indifierent to her. She hastened to present the 
Prince to the two ladies of Croye, who received him with the 
respect due to his eminent rank ; and the Princess, pointing to a 
chair, requested him to join tlieir conversation party. 

The Duke declined the freedom of assuming a seat in such 
society ; but taking a cushion from one of the settles, he laid it 
at the feet of the beautiful young Countess of Croye, and so seated 
himself, that, without appearing to neglect the Princess, he was 
enabled to bestow tlie greater sliare of his attention on her lovely 
neighbour. 

At first, it seemed as if this arrangement rather j^eased than 
offended his destined bride. She encouraged the Duke in his 
gallantries towards the fair stranger, and seemed to regard them 
as complimentary to herself. But the Duke of Orleans, though 
accustomed to subject his mind to the stem yoke of his unde 
when in tlie King’s presence, had enough of princely nature to 
induce him to follow his own inclinations whenever that restraint 
was withdrawn ; and his high rank giving him a right to overstep 
the ordinary ceremonies, and advance at once to familiarity, his 
praises of the Countess Isabelle’s beauty became so encigefic, and 
flowed with such unrestrained freedom, owing perhaps to lus 
having drunk a little more wine Uian usual — for Duuois was no 
enemy to the worship of Bacchus — that at length he seemed 
almost impassioned, and the presence of the PriucesB appeared 
well-nigh forgotten. 

The tone of compliment which he indulged was grateful only 
to one individual in tlie cirde ; for the Countess Hameline dready 
anticipated fibie dignity of an alliance with the first Prince of the 
Hood, by mpans of her whose birth, beauty, and huge possaasionB^ 
renderea such an ambittons consummation by no means impos- 
dble, even in 1he eyes of a lesssanguine projector, could tiie views 
of iiouis XL have been left out of the ouculation of chances* 
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The younger Countess listened to the Duke’s gallantries witli 
anxiety and embarrassment, and ever and anon turned an 
entreating look towards the Princess, as if requesting her to come 
to her reUef. But the wounded feelings, and the timidity of Joan 
of France, rendered her incapable of an effort to maI(o the con- 
versation more general ; and at length, excepting a few interjec- 
tioual civilities of the Lady Hamehne, it was maintained almost 
exclusively by the Duke himself, though at the expense of the 
younger Countess of Croye, whose beauty formed tiie theme of 
his high-flown eloquence. 

Nor must 1 forget that there was a third person, tlie unregarded 
sentinel, who saw his fair visions melt away like wax before the 
sun, as the Duke persevered in the warm tenor of his passionate 
discourse. At length the Countess Isabelle de Croye made a 
determined effort to cut short' what was becoming intolerably 
disagreeable to her, especially from the pain to which the conduct 
of the Duke was apparently subjecting the Princess. 

Addressing the latter, she said, modestly, but with some firm- 
ness, that the first boon she had to claim from her promised 
protection was, that her Highness would undertake to convince 
the Duke of Orleans, that the ladies of Burgundy, though infe- 
rior in wit and manners to those of France, were not such abso- 
lute fools, as to bo pleased with no other conversation than that 
of extravagant compliment. 

“1 grieve, lady,” said tlie Duke, preventing the Princess’s 
answer, tliat you will satirize, in the same sentence, tbo beauty 
of the dames of Burgundy, and the sincerity of the knights of 
France. If we are hasty and extravagant in the expression of 
our admiration, it is because we love as we flght, without letting 
cold deliberation cotne into our bosoms, and surrender to the fair 
with the same rapidity with which we defeat the valiant.” 

“ The beauty of our countrywomen,” said the young Countess, 
with ipore of reproof than she bad yet ventured to use towards 
the high-born suitor, is as unfit to claim such triumphs, as the 
valour of the men of Burgundy is incapable of yielding tliem.” 

"I respect your patriotism, Coimtess,” said the Duke; "and 
the last branch of your theme shall not be impugned by me, till a 
Burgundian knight shall offer to sustain it with lance in rest. 
But for the iniustice which you have done to the diarms which 
your land produces, 1 appeal from yourself to yourself. — Look 
there,” be said, pointing to a large muror, the gin of the Venetian 
republic, and then of the highest rarity and value, " and tell me, 
a» you l^k, what is the heart than can resist the charms there 
represented t” 

The Princess, unable to sustain any long^ the neglect of her 
lover, here sunk backwards on her chair, with a sigh, which at 
once recalled the Duke from the land of romance, and induced 
ihe Lady Hameline to ask whether her Highness found her* 
selfUL 
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A Budden pain shot tlirough my forehead,” said the Princess, 
attempting to smile ; ‘‘ but I Aall be presently better.” 

Her increasing paleness contradicted her words, and induced 
the Lady Hamcline to call for assistance, as tho Princess was 
about to faint. 

The Duke, biting bis lip, and cursing tho folly which could 
not keep guard over his tongue, ran to summon Uio Princess’s 
attendants, who were in the neKt chamber ; and when they came 
hastily, with the usual remedies, he could not but, as a cavalier 
and gentleman, give his assistance to support and to recover her. 
His voice, rendered almost tender by pity and self-reproach, was 
the most powerful means of recalling her to herself, and just as 
the swoon was passing away, the King himself entered tho apart- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XII. 

TUB POLITICIAN. 

This is a lecturer so skill’d in policy, 

That (no disparagement to Satan’s cunnlngl 
He well might read a lesson to the devil, * 

And teach tiie old seducer new temptations. 

Old Play. 

As Louis entered the Gallery, be bent his brows in the manner 
we have formerly described as peculiar to him, and sent, from 
under his gathered and gloomy eyebrows, a keen look on all 
around ; in darting which, as Quentin afterwards declared, his 
eyes seemed to turn so small, so fierce, and so piercing, as to 
resemble those of an aroused adder l(M>king through the bush of 
heath in which he lies coiled. 

When, by this momentary and sharpened glance, the King 
had reconnoitred the cause of the bustle which was in the apart- 
ment, his first address was to the Duke of Orleans. 

^You hero, my fair cousin!” he said; — and turning to 
Quentin, added sternly, Had you not charge !” 

“ Forgjve the young man, Sire,” said the Duke ; “ho did not 
neglect his duty ; but 1 was informed that the Princess was in this 
gifiery.” 

“ And I warrant you would not be withstood when you came 
hither to pay your court,” said the King, whose detestable h^o- 
crisy persisted in representing the Duke ns participating in a 
passion which was felt only on the side of his unhappy daughter; 
“ and it is thus yon debauch the sentinels ^ my guard, young 
man wW cannot be pardoned to'a gallwt who only 

lives pdr amours 

The Duke^of Orleans raised his head, as if about to reply, in 
some manner which might correct the opinion conveyed in the 
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King*s observation ; but the instinctive reverence, not to say fear, 
of Louis, in which he had been bred from childhood, chained up 
Ills voice. 

" And Joan hatli been ill said the King ; but do not be 
grieved, Louis ; it will soon pass away ; lend her your arm to her 
apartment, wliiie I will conduct tliesc strange ladies to theirs.” 

The order was given in a tone which amounted to a command, 
and Orleans accordingly made his exit with the Princess at one 
extremity of the gallery, while the King, ungloving his right 
liand, courteously handed the Countess Isabelle and her kins- 
woman to their apartment, which opened from the other. He 
bowed profoundly as they entered, and remained standing on the 
threshold for a minute after they had disappeared ; tlien, with 
great composure, shut the door by which they had retired, and 
turning the huge key, took it from the lock and put it into liis 
girdle, — an appendage which gave him still more perfectly the 
air of some old miser, who cannot journey in comfort unless ho 
bear with him the key of his treasure closet. 

With slow and pensive step, and eyes fixed on tlie ground, 
Louis now pace<l towards Quendn Durward, who, expecting his 
share of die royal displeasure, viewed his approach widi no little 
anxiety. 

^ Thou hast done wrong,” said the King, raising his eyes, and 
fixing tticm firmly on him when he had come within a yard of 
him, — " thou hast done foul wrong, and deservest to die. — Speak 
not a word in defence ! — What luidst thou to do with Dukes or 
Princesses 1 — what with any thing but my order ?” 

** So please your Majesty,” said the young soldier, what could 
1 do t” 

“ What couldst thou do when thy post was forcibly passed 1” 
answered the King, scornfully, — *‘What is the use of that 
weapon on thy shoulder f Thou shouldst have levelled thy 
piece, and if the presumptuous rebel did not retire on the 
instant, he should have died within tliis very hall 1 Go — pass 
into these farther apartments. In the first thou wilt find a large 
stsiroase, which leads to tlie inner Bailley ; there thou wilt find 
Oliver Daiu. Send him to mo — do thou b^ne to thy quarters. 
— As thou dost value tliy life, be not so loose of thy tongue as 
thou hast been this day slack of thy hand.” 

Well pleased to escape so easily, yet with a soul which revolted 
at the cold-blooded cruelty which the King seemed to require 
from him in the execution of his duty, Dii^ard took the road 
indicated, hastened down stairs, and communicated the rwal 
pleasure to Oliver, who was waiting in the court beneath. The 
wily tonsor bowed, sighed, and smiled, as, with a voice even 
9oaer than ordinary, he wished the youth a good evening ; and 
they Darted, Quentin to his quarters, and OEver to attend the 

In iihhi pl|u^ the Meinoira which we have chiefly foUewed is 
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compiling this ime history, were unhappily defective ; for, founded 
chiefly on information supplied by Quentin, they do not convey 
the purport of the dialogue which, in his absence, took place 
between tlie King and his secret counsellor. Fortunately, the 
Library of Hautlieu contains a manuscript copy of the Chrmique 
Scandcdevse of Jean de Troyes, much more full than that which 
has been printed ; to which are added several curious memoranda, 
which we incline to think must have been written down by Oliver 
himself after the death of his master, and before ho. had tlie 
happiness to be rewarded with the lialter which he had so long 
merited. From this w'o have been able to extract a very full 
account of tlie obscure favourite’s conversation with Louis upon 
the present occasion, which throws a light upon the policy of that 
Prince, which wc might otherwise have sought for in vain. 

When the favourite attendant entered the Gallery of Boland, 
he found the King pensively seated upon the chair which his 
daughter had left some minutes before. Well acquainted with 
his temper, ho glided on with his noiseless step until he had just 
crossed the line of the King's sight, so as to make him aware of 
his presence, then shrank modestly backw'ard and out of (tight, 
until ho should be summoned to speak or to listen. The 
Monarch’s iirst address was an unpleasant one : — " So, Oliver, 
your fine schemes are melting like snow before the south wind ! 

— I pray to our Lady of Kmbrun tliat they resemble not the 
ice-heaps of which the Switzer churls toll such stories, and come 
rushing down upon our heads.” 

“I have heard witli concern that all is not well. Sire,” 
answered Oliver. 

** Not well I” exclaimed tlie King, rising and hastily marching 
up and down the gallery, — ^ All is ill, man — and as ill nearly as 
possible ; — so much for tliy fond romantic advice, that T, of all 
men, should become a protector of distressed damsels 1 1 tell 

theo Burgundy is arming, and on the evo of closing an alliance 
with England. And Edward, who hath his hands idle at home, 
will pour his thousands upon us tlirough that unhappy gate of 
Calais. Singly, I might cajole or defy them ; but united, united 

— and with discontent and treachery of tliat villain Saint 
Paul t — All tliy fault, Oliver, who counselled me to receive the 
women, and to use the services of that damned Bohemian to carry 
messages to their vassals.” 

“My lord,” said Oliver, “you know my reasons. The 
Countess’s domains lie between the frontiers of Burgundy and 
Finders — her castle is almost impregnable— -her rights over 
nrighbouring estates are such as, if well supported, cannot but 
give much annoyance to Burgundy, were the lady but wedded to 
one wh^^ould be friendly to France.” 

“ It is, it it a tempting bait,” said the King ; “and could we 
have concealed her being here, we might have arranged such u 
marriage for this rich neiress, as would have highly profited 

VOL. XVI. K 
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France. — But tliat cursed Bohemian, how couldst thou recom- 
mend such a heathen hound for a commission which required 
trust 1” 

“ Please you,” said Oliver, “ to remember, it was your Grace’s 
self who trusted him too far — much farther than 1 recommended. 
He would have borne a letter trustily enoujjh to the Countess’s 
kinsman, telling him to hold out her castle, and promising speedy 
relief ; but your Highness must needs put his prophetic powers 
to the test ; and thus ho became possessed of secrets which were 
worth betraying to Duke Charles.” 

1 am ashamed, 1 am ashamed,” said Lonis. And yet, 
Oliver, they say that these heathen people are descended from 
the sage Chaldeans, who did read the mysteries of the stars in 
tlie plains of Shinar.” 

Well aware that his master, with all his acuteness and sagacity, 
was but the more prone to be deceived by soothsayers, astrolo- 
gers, diviners, and all that race of pretenders to occult science, 
and that he even conceived himself to have some skill in these 
arts, Oliver dared to press this point no farther ; and only ob- 
served that the Bohemian had been a bad prophet on his own 
account, else he would have avoided returning to Tours, and 
saved himself from the gallows he had merited. 

It often happens that those who are gifted with prophetic 
knowledge,” answered Louis, with much gravity, have not tho 
power of foreseeing those events iu which tliey themselves are 
personally interested.” 

“ Under your Majesty’s favour,” replied the confident, “ that 
seems as if a man could not see his own hand by means of the 
candle w'hich he holds, and which shews him every other object 
in the apartment.” 

** He cannot see his own features by the light which shews the 
faces of others,” replied Louis ; " and that is the more faitliful 
illustration of the case. — But this is foreign to my purpose at 
present. The Bohemian hath had his reward, and peace be with 
hink — But these ladies — Not only does Burgundy threaten us 
witii war for harbouring them, but their presence is likely to 
interfere with my projects in my own family. My simple cousin 
of Orleans hath barely seen this damsel, and I venture to pro- 
phesy ttuit the sight of her is like to make him less pliable in tho 
matter of his alliance vdth Joan.” 

**Yonr Majesty,” answered the counsellor, ^'may send the- 
ladies (tf Croye ba& to Burgundy, and so make your peace with 
Duke* Sfany might murmur at this as didionourable ; but If 
noeessity demands the sacrifice ^ 

** If profit demanded the sacrifice, (Miter, the sacrifice should 
be made without hesitation,” answered the King; ** T am an old 
empeiiieneed salmon, and use not to gnlp the angler’s hook because 
it m imsked up with a feather called honour. But what is worse 
than a laek of honour, there were, in retoming those ladies te 
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Burgundy, a forfeiture of those views of advantage which movc^d 
us to give tiiem an asylum. It were bcart-breakiug to renounce 
the opportunity of planting a fritiid to ourselves, aiid an enemy 
to Burgundy, in the very centre of Ills dominions, and so near to 
the discontented cities of Flanders. Oliver, 1 cannot relinquish 
the advantages which our scheme of marrying the maiden to a 
friend of our own house seems to hold out to us.” 

“ Your Majesty,” said Oliver, after a moment’s thought, 
might confer licr liand on some right trusty friend, who would 
take all blame on himself, and 'serve your Majesty secretly, 
while in public you might disown him.” 

" And whei'c am 1 to find such a friend t” said Louis. " Wei*e 
I to bestow her upon any one of our mutinous and ill-rulcd 
nobles, w'ould it not bo rendering him independent 1 and hatli it 
not bc^en my policy for years to prevent them from becoming so t 
• — Dunois indeed — him, and him only, I might perchance trust. 
— He would fight for the crown of Finance, whatever were his 
condition. But honours and wcaltli change men’s natures — 
Even Dunois 1 will not trust.” * 

« Your Majesty may find otliers,’* said Oliver, in his smoothest 
manner, and in a tone more insinuating tlian that which he 
usually employed in conversing with the King, who permitted 
him considerable freedom ; ** men dependent 4ntii*oly on your 
own grace and favour, and who could no more exist without 
your countenance than without sun or air — men rather of head 

than of action — men who ” 

" Men who resemble thyself, ha !” said King Louis. — " No, 
Oliver, by my faith that arrow was too rashly shot 1 — What ! 
because I indulge thee witii my coufideuce, and let thee, in 
reward, poll iny lieges a little now and then, dost tliou think it 
makes thee fit to bo the husband of that beautiful vision, and a 
Count of the highest class to the boot t — tliee — thee, 1 say, low- 
born, and lower-bred, whose wisdom is at best a sort of cunning, 
and whose courage is more than doubtful ?” 

^ Your Majesty imputes to me a presumption of which 1 am 
not guilty, in sup^sing me to aspire so highly,” said Oliver. 

1 am glad to hear it, man,” replied tlie King ; and truly, 1 
hold your judgment the healtliier that you disown such a reverie. 
But methinks thy speech sounded strangely in tliat key. — Well, 
to return. — I dare not wed this beauty to one of my subjects — 
1 dare not return her to Burgundy — I dare not transmit her to 
England, or to Germany, where slie is likely to become the 
mm of some one more apt to unite with Burgundy than with 
fYance, and who would be more ready to discourage the honest 
maleooQtents in Ghent and Liege, tlian to yield tliem tliat whde- 
flome countenance whioh might always find Charles the Hardy 
enomh to exercise his valour on, vdthout stirring from his own 
domains -^and they were in so ripe a humour for insumetioii, 
the men of Liege in especial, that they alone, well heated imd 
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supported, would find my fair cousin work for more than a 
twelvemonth ; — and backed by a warlike Count of Croye, — Oh, 
Oliver ! the plan is too hopeful to bo resigned without a struggle, 
— Cannot thy fertile brain devise some scheme 1*’ 

Oliver paused for a long time — then at last replied, “ What 
if a bridal could be accomplished betwixt Isabelle of Croye, and 
young Adolphus, tlie Duke of Gueldres V* 

** What !” said the King, in astonishment ; sacrifice her, and 
she, too, BO lovely a creature, to the furious wretch who deposed, 
imprisoned, and has often threatened to murder, his own father 1 

— No, Oliver, no — tliat were too unutterably cruel even for you 
and me, who look so steadfastly to our excellent end, the peace 
and welfare of France, and respect so little the means by which 
it is attained. Besides, he lies distant from us, and is detested 
by the people of Ghent and Liege. — No, no — I will none of 
Adolphus of Gueldres — think on some one else.*’ 

“ My invention is exhausted, Sire,” said tlie counsellor ; “ I 
can remember no one who, as husband to the Countess of Croye, 
would be likely to answer your Majesty’s views. He must unite 
such various qualities — a friend to your Majesty — an enemy 
to Burgundy — of policy enough to conciliate the Gauntois and 
Liegeois, and of valour sufficient to defend his little dominions 
against the power of Duke Cliarles — Of noble birth besides — 
that your lllghnesB insists upon ; and of excellent and most 
virtuous character, to tho boot of all.” 

“ Nay, Oliver, ” said the King, "I leaned not so much — that 
is, bo very much, on character; but nietliinks Isabelle’s bride- 
groom should bo something less publicly and generally abhorred 
than Adolphus of Gueldres. — For example, since J myself must 
suggest some one, — why not William de la March ?” 

On my halidome, Sire,” said Oliver, " I cannot complain of 
your demanding too high a standard of moral excellence in the 
happy man, if ffie Wild Boar of Ardennes can serve your turn. 
De la Marck ! — why, he is the most notorious robber and mur- 
derer on all the frontiers — excommunicated by the Pope for a 
thousand crimes.” 

We will have him released from the sentence, friend Oliver, 

— Holy Church is merciful.” 

Almost an outlaw,” coutinued Oliver, " and under the ban of 
the Empire, by an ordinance of the Chamber at Eatisbon.” 

" We will have the ban taken off, friend Oliver,” continued 
the King, in the same tone ; the Imperial Chamber will hear 
reason,” 

** And admitting him to he of noble birth,” said Oliver, ^ he 
hath the manners, the face, and the outward form, as well as the 
heart, of a Flemi^ butcher^ she will never accept of him.” 

** His mode of wooing^ if 1 mistake him not,” said Louii^ ^ will 
render it difficult for her to make a choice.” 

" I was far wnmg indoed, when 1 taxed your Majesty with 
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being over Bcrupuloun/’ said tlio counsellor. " On my lifc^ the 
crimes of Adolphus are but virtues to those of De la Marck ! — 
And then how is he to meet with his bride 3 — Your Majesty 
knows he dare not stir far from his own Forest of Ardennes.” 

That must be cared for,” said the King ; and, in the first 
place, the two ladies must be acquainted privately that they can 
be no longer maintained at this Court, except at we expense of a 
war between France and Burgundy, and that, unwilling to deliver 
them up to my fair cousin of Burgundy, I am desirous they 
should secretly depart from my dominions.” 

“ They will demand to bo conveyed to England,” said Oliver ; 
^ and we shall have her return to hlanders with an island lord, 
having a round fair face, long brown hair, and three thousand 
archers at his back.” 

“ No — no,” replied the King ; “ we dare not (you understand 
me) so far offend our fair cousin of Burgundy as to let her pass 
to England — It would bring his displeasure as certainly as our 
maintaining her here. No, no — to the safety of the Church 
alone we will venture to commit her ; and the utmost we can do 
is to connive at the Ladies Hameline and Isabelle de Croye de- 
parting in disguise, and with a small retinue, to take refuge with 
the Bishop of Liege, who will place the fair Isabelle for the time 
under the safeguard of a convent.” 

^ And if that convent protect her from William de la Marck, 
when he knows of your Majesty’s favourable intentions, 1 Imve 
mistaken the man.” 

“ Why, yes,” answered tlie King, ^ thanks to our secret sup- 
plies of money, De la Marck hath together a handsome handful 
of as unscrupulous soldiery as ever were outlawed ; with which 
be contrives to maintain himself among tl^e woods, in such a con- 
dition as makes him formidable both to the Duke of Burgundy 
and the Bishop of Liege. He lacks nothing but some territory 
which he may call his own ; and this being so fair an opportunity 
to establish himself by marriage, I think that, Pasqma-dieit 1 he 
will find means to win and wed, without more than a hint on our 
part. The Duke of Burgundy will then have such a thorn in 
^ side, as no lancet of our time will easily cut out from his 
flesh. The Boar of Ardennes, whom he has already outlawed, 
strengthened by the possession of that fair lady’s lands, casUes, 
and seigniory, with the discontented Lie^eoia to boot, who, by 
my faith, will not be in that case unwilling to choose him for 
their captain and leader — let Charles then think of wars with 
France when he will, or rather let him bless his stars if she war 
not with him. — How dost thou like the scheme, Oliver, ha t” 

“ Rarely,” said Oliver, “ save and except the doom which con- 
fers that lady on the Wild Boar of Ardennes. — By my halidome, 
savlhg m a little outward show of gallantry, Tristan, the Provost- 
Marshal^'Vere the more proper bridegroom of the two.” 

"Anon thou didst propose Master Oliver the barber,” said 
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Louis ; but friend Oliver and gossip Tristan, though excellent 
men in the way of counsel and execution, arc not tlie stuff that 
men make Counts of. Know you not that the burghers of 
Flanders value birth in other men, precisely because they have 
it not themselves 1 — A plebeian mob ever desire an aristocratic 
leader. Yonder Ked, or Cade, or — how called tiiey him ? — in 
England, was fain to lure his rascal rout after him, by pretending 
to the blood of the Mortimers. William de la March comes of 
the blood of tlie princes of St.‘dan, as noble as niiiio own. — And 
now to business. I must determine the ladies of Croye to a 
speedy and secret flight, under sure guidance. This will be easily 
done — wo have but to hint the alternative of surrendering them 
to Burgundy. Thou must And means to let William de la March 
know of their motions, and let him choose his own time and place 
to push his suit. I know a fit person to travel with them.” 

May [ ask to whom your Majesty commits such an impor- 
tant charge 1” asked the tonsor. 

“ To a foreigner, be sure,” replied the King ; one who has 
neither kin nor iutGrc.%Bt in France, to interfere witli the execution 
of iny pleasure ; and who knows too little of the country, and its 
factions, to suspect more of my purpose than 1 choose to tell him 
— in a word, 1 design to employ the young Scot who sent you 
hither but now.” 

Oliver paused in a manner which seemed to imply a doubt of 
tlie prudence of the clioice, and then added, Your Majesty has 
I’epoHcd coufldence in that stranger boy earlier than is your 
wont.” 

** I have my reasons,” answei'ed the King. — “ Thou knowest” 
^nd lie crossed himself) *‘my devotion for the blessed Saint 
Julian. I had been saying my orisons to that holy Saint late in 
the night before last, wherein (as he is known to the guardian 
of travellers) I made it my humble petition that he would augment 
roy household with such wandering foreigners, as might best 
establish throughout our kingdom unlimited devotion to our will ; 
and 1 vowed to the good Saint in guerdon, that 1 would, in bis 
name, receive, and relieve, and maintain them.” 

** And did Saint Julian,” said Oliver, send your Majesty 
this long-legged importation from Scotland in answer to your 
prayers ?” 

Although the barber, who well knew that his master had 
superstition in a large proiKirtion to his want of religion, and that 
on such topics nothing was more easy than to offend him — 
although, 1 say, he knew the royal weakness, and therefore care- 
fully put die preceding question in the softest and most simple 
tone of voice, Louis felt the innuendo which it contained, and re- 
giUEded the speaker with high displeasure. 

^ Sirrah ” he said, thou art well called Oliver the Devil, vdio 
4s«est thus to sport at once with thy master and with the blessed 
Sftints* I teit wcfrt ^ou use gtuin teas neoessaiy to me, I 
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would have tlioe hung up on yonder oalc before the Castle, aa an 
example to all who scoff at tilings holy ! — Know, thou infidel 
slave, tliat iniiic eyes were no Kooner clost^d, than the blessed 
Saint Julian was visible to me, leading a young man, whom he 
presented to me, saying, that his fortune should be to escape the 
sword, the cord, the river, and to bring good fortune to the side 
which he shtmld espouse, and to the adventures in which he 
sliould be engaged. 1 walked out on the succeeding morning, 
and I met with this youth, wltose image I had seen in my dream. 
Jn his own country he hath escaped the sword, amid the massacre 
of his whole family, and here, w'itliin the brief compass of two 
days, he hath been strangely rescued from drowning and from 
die gallows, and hath alre^y, on a particular occasion, as 1 but 
lately hinted to thee, been of the most material service to me. 1 
receive liim as sent hither by Saint Julian, to serve mo in the 
most difficult, the most dangerous, and even the most desperate 
services.” 

The King, as be thus expressed himself, doffed his hat, and 
selecting fmm the numerous little leaden figures witli which the 
hat-band was garnished diat which represented Saint Julian, he 
placed it on the table, as was often his wont when some peculiar 
fooling of hope, or perhaps of remorse, happened to thrill across 
his mind, and kneeling down before it, muttered, witli an appear- 
ance of profound devotion, “ SancteJulktne, adsia preeHns nostrit ! 
Ora, ora, pro nobis T* 

This was one of those ague-fits of superstitious devotion which 
often seized on Louis in such extraordinary times and places, that 
they gave one of tlie most sagacious Monarchs who ever reigned, 
the appearance of a madman, or at least of one whose mind was 
shaken by some deep consciousness of guilt. 

While he was tlius employed, his favourite looked at him with 
an expression of sarcastic c<uitempt, which he scarce attempted 
to disguise. Indeed, it was one of this man’s peculiarities, that, 
in his whole intercourse witli his master, he laid aside that fond- 
ling, purring affectation of officiousness and humility, which dis- 
tinguished his conduct to others ; and if he still bore some resem- 
blance to a cat, it was when tlie animal is on its guard, — watchful, 
animated, and alert for sudden exertion. The cause of this change 
was probably Oliver’s consciousness, that his master was himself 
too profound a hypocrite not to see through the hypocrisy of 
others. 

“ The features of this youth then, if I may presume to spak,” 
said Oliver, " resemble tliose of him whom your dream exhibited 1” 
Closely and intimately,” siud the King, whose imagination, 
like tliat of superstitious people in general, readily imposed upon 
itself 1 have had his horoscope casl^ besices, by Galeotti 
MitHivaUe, and 1 have plainly learned, tlirough his art and mine 
own observation, that, in many respects, this unfriended youth 
has hia destiny under the same constellation with mine/’ 
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Whatever Oliver might think of the causes thus boldly assigned 
for the preference of an unexperionced stripling, he dared make 
no farther objections, well knowing that Louis, who, while resid- 
ing in exile, had bestowed much of bis attention on the supposed 
science of judicial astrology, would listen to no raillery of any 
kind which impeached his skill. He thcrcfoi’e only replied, that 
he trusted the youth would prove faithful in tlie discharge of a 
task so delicate. 

“ We will take care he hath no opportunity to be otlierwise,” 
said Louis ; for he shall be privy to nothing, save that he is sent 
to escort the Ladies of Croye to the residence of the Bishop of 
Liege. Of the probable interference of William do la Marck, he 
shall know as little as they themselves. None shall know diat 
secret but the guide ; and Tristan or thou must find one fit for 
our purpose.” 

“But in that case,” said Oliver, “judging of him from his 
country and his appearance, the young man is like tr> stand to 
his arms so soon as the Wild Boar comes on them, and may not 
come off so easily from tlie tusks as he did this moniing.” 

“ If they rend his heart-strings,” said Louis, composedly, 
“ Saint Julian, blessed be bis name ! can send me another in his 
stead. It skills as little tliat the messenger is slain after his duty 
is executed, as tliat the fiaak is broken when the wine is drunk 
out. — Meanwhile, we must expedite the ladies’ departure, and 
then persuade the Count de Crevocoeur that it has taken place 
without our connivance ; we having been desirous to restore them 
to the custody of our fair cousin, which their sudden departure 
has unhappily prevented.” 

“ The Count is perhaps too wise, and his master too prejudiced, 
to believe it.” 

“ Holy Mother !” said Louis, “ what unbelief would that be in 
Cliristian men ! But, Oliver, they ikaU believe us. We will 
throw into our whole conduct towards our fair cousin, Duke 
Oharlea, such thorough and unlimited confidence, that, not to 
believe we have been sincere wdth him in every respect, he must 
be worse than an infidel. I tell thee, so convinced am 1 that 1 
could make Charles of Burgundy think of me in every respect as 
J would have him, that, were it necessary for silencing his doubts, 
1 would ride unarmed, and on a palfrey, to visit him in his tent, 
with no better guard about me than thine own simple person, friend 
Oliver.” 

*^And I,” said Oliver, “though I pique not myself upon 
managing steel in any other siiape than that of a razor, would 
rather charge a Swiss battalion of pikes, than 1 would accompany 
your Highness upon such a vint of friendship to Charles of Bur- 
jnuidy, when he hath so many grounds to be well assured that 
tner^ is enmity in your Majesty’s bosom against him.” 

^ fhou art n fool, Oliver,” said die King, “ with all thy preten- 
sions to wisdom^ and art not aware that deep polioy must often 
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aasume the appearance of the moat extreme aimplicity, as courage 
occasionally shrouds itself under the sliow of modest timidity. 
Were it needful, fiill surely would I do what 1 have said — die 
Saints always blessing our purpose, and the heavenly constellations 
bringing round, in their course, a proper conjuncture for such an 
exploit.” 

In these words did King Lonis XI. give the first hint of the 
extraordinary resolution which he afterwards adopted, in order to 
dupe his great rival, the subsequent execution of which had very 
nearly proved his own ruin. 

Ho parted with his counsellor, and presently afterwards went 
to the apartment of the Ladies of Croye. Few persuasions 
beyond his mere license would have been necessary to determine 
their retreat from tho Court of Franco, upon the first hint that 
they might not be eventually protected against die Duke of Bur- 
gundy ; but it was not so easy to induce them to choose Liege for 
the place of their retreat. They entreated and requested to be 
transferred to Bretagne or Calais, where, under protection of the 
Duke of Bretagne, or King of England, they might remain in a 
state of safety, until die Sovereign of Burgundy i^ould relent in 
Ilia rigorous purpose towards them. But neither of these places 
of safety at all suited the plana of Louis, and he was at last 
successful in inducing them to adopt that which' did coincide with 
them. 

The power of die Bishop of Liege for their defence was not to 
be questioned, since his ecclesiastical dignity gave him the moans of 
protecting the fugitives against all Christian princes ; while, on 
tho other hand, Ms secular forces, if not numerous, seemed at 
least sufficient to defend his person, and all under his protection, 
from any sudden violence. The difficulty was to reach the litde 
Court of the Bishop in safety; but for this Louis promised to 
provide, by spreading a report that the Ladies of Croye had 
escaped from Tours by night, under fear of being delivered up to 
the Burgundian Envoy, and had taken their flight towards 
Bretagne. He also promised them the attendance of a small, but 
faithful retinue, and letters to the commanders of such towns and 
fortresses as they might pass, with instructions to use every means 
for protecting and assisting them in their journey. 

The Ladies of Croye, aluiough internally resenting the ungene- 
rous and discourteous manner in which Louis thus deprived them 
of the promised asylum in his Court, were so far from objecting 
to the hasty departure which he proposed, that tliey even antici- 
pated his project, W entreating to be permitted to set forward 
tlmt same night The Lady Hameline was already tired of a 
place where mere were neither admiring courtiers, nor festivities 
to be ^^tnesaed ; and the Lady Isabelle thought she had seen 
enottgh to conclude, that were the temptation to become a little 
stronger, ^uis XI., not satisfied with expelling them from his 
Courts would not h^itate to deliver her up to her irritated 
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Suzerain, the Duke of Burgundy. Lastly, Louis himself readily 
acquiesced in their hasty departure, anxious to preserve peace 
ivitli Duke Charles, and alarmed lest the beauty of Isabelle should 
intei*fere with and im()ede the favourite plan which he had formed, 
for bestowing the hand of his daughter Joan upon his cousin of 
Orleans. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

THE JOURNEY. 

TAlk not of Kin^rs—I scom the poor eompariaon ; 

I nm a naok, and can command the elemento — 

At least men think I can ; and on that thought 
1 found unbounded empire. 

Albutnazar, 

Occupation and adventure might be said to crowd upon the 
young Scottishmau witli the force of a spring-tido ; for he was 
speemly summoned to the apartment of his Captain, the Lol^d 
Crawford, where, to his astonishment, he again beheld the King. 
After a few words respecting the honour and trust which were 
about to bo reposed in him, which made Quentin internally afraid 
that tliey were again about to propose to him such a watch as he 
had kept upon tlie Count of Creveccsiir, or perhaps some duty 
still more repugnant to his feelings, he was not relieved merely, 
but delighted, with hearing that he was selected, with tlie assist- 
ance of four others under his command, one of whom was a guide, 
to escort tlie Ladies of Croye to the little Court of their relative, 
the Bisliop of Liege, in the safest and most commodious, and, at 
the some time, in the most secret manner possible. A scroll was 
given him, in which were set down directions for his guidance, 
for the places of halt, (generally chosen in obscure villages, 
solitary monasteries, and situations remote from towns,) and for 
the general precautions which he was to attend to, especially on 
iqipmching the frontier of Burgundy. He was sufficiently 
supplied with instructions what he f>ught to say and do to sustain 
the personage of the Maitre d*Hotel of two English ladies of rank, 
who had been on a pilgrimage to Saint Martin of Tours, and 
were about to visit the holy city of Cologne, and worship the 
leliea of the ssto Eastern Monarehs, who came to adore the 
nativity of BethTebeni ; for under that character the Ladies of 
Crgye were to journey. 

Without having any defined notions of the cause of his delight, 
Qjiientin Durward’s heart leapt for joy at the idea of approadiing 
thus nearly to the person of the Beauty of tlie Turret, and in a 
sitnatioa which entitled him to her confidence, since her protect 
tion was in eo great a degree intrusted to his conduct and ooura^ 
He IHt BO doubt in his own mind, tliat he should be her sucoesml 
guide the hazards of her pilgrimage. Youth seldom 
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thinks of dangers, and bred up free, and fearless, and self-cou- 
tiding, Quentin, in particular, only thought of them to defy them. 
He longed to be exempted from the restraint of the Rrjyal 
presence, that he might indulge the secret glee with which such 
unexpected tidings tilled him, and which prompted him to bursts 
of delight which would have been totally untitting for tliat 
society. 

But Louis had not yet done with him. That cautious Monarch 
had to consult a counsellor of a diifei'cnt stamp from Oliver Je 
Diablc, and who was supposed > to derive his skill from the 
superior and astral intelligences, as men, judging from their 
fruits, were apt to think the counsels of Oliver sprung from the 
Devil himself. 

Louis therefore led the way, followed by the impatient Qiicntin, 
to a se|>aratc hjwer of the Castle of Plcssis, in which was installed, 
in no small ease and splendour, tlio celebrated astrologer, poet, 
and pbilosr>pher, Galeotti Marti, or Martins, or Martivalle, a 
native of Narni, in Italy, the author of tlie fkmous Treatise, Ve 
Vulgo IncognUigt* and the subject of his age’s admiration, and of 
the panegyrics of Paulus Jovius. He had long flourished at the 
court of the celcbrat('.d Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, 
from whom ho was in some measure decoyed by Louis, who 
grudged tlio Hungarian Monarch tlie society and the counsels of 
a sago, accounted so skilful in reading tlie decrees of Heaven. 

Martivalle was none of those ascetic, withered, pale professors 
of mystic learning of those days, who bleared their eyes over the 
midnight furnace, and macerated their bodies by outwatching 
the polar bear. He indulged in all courtly pleasuree^ and, until 
he grew corpulent, had excelled in all martial sports and 
gymnastic exercises, as well as in the use of arms ; insomuch, 
diat Janus Pannoiiius has left a Latin epigram, upon a wrestling 
match betwixt Galeotti and a renowned champion of' that art, in 
the presence of the Hungarian Kbig and Court, in which the 
Astrologer was completely victorious. 

The apartments of this courtly and martial sage were far more 
splendidly furnisiied than any which Qnentin yet seen in the 
royal palace ; and the carving and ornamented wood-work of his 
library, as well as the magnificence displayed in the tapestries, 
shewed the elegant taste of the learned Italian. Out of his study 
one door opened to his sleeping-apartment, another led to the 
turret which served as his ob^rvatory. A large oaken table, in 
the midst of the chamber, was covered wiUi a rich Turkey 
carped the spoils of die tent of a Paclia after die great batde of 
Jaiza, where the Astrologer had fought abreast with the valiant 
champion of Christendom, Matthias Corvinus. On die table lay 
a varietv of mathematical and astrological instruments, all of the 
iiKM^riiHi materials and curious workmanship. His astrolabe of 
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silver was the gift of tlio Emperor of Germany, and his Jacob's 
staff of ebony, jointed witli gold, and curiously inlaid, was a mark 
of esteem from the reigning Pope. 

Thera were various other miscellaneous articles disposed on the 
table, or hanging around the walls; amongst otliers, two com- 
plete suits of armour, one of mail, the other of plate, boUi of which, 
from Uieir ^eat size, seemed to call flie gigantic Astrologer their 
owner; a Spanish toledo, a Scottish broadsword, a Turkish 
scymitar, with bows, quivers, and other warlike weapons ; musical 
instruments of several different kinds; a silver crucifix, a 
sepulchral antique vase, and sevei'al of the little brazen Penates 
of tlie ancient heathens, with other curious nondescript articles, 
some of which, in the superstitious opinions of that period, seemed 
to be designed for magical puiposes. The library of this singuhw 
character was of the same miscellaneous description with his 
other effects. Curious manuscripts of classical antiquity lay 
mingled with the voluminous labours of Christian divines, and 
of those painstaking sages who professed tlie chemical science, 
and proffered to guide their students into the most secret recesses 
of nature, by means of the Hermetical Philosophy. Some were 
written in the Eastern cliaracter, and otliers concealed their sense 
or nonsense under the veil of hieroglyphics and cabalistic cha- 
racters. The whole apartment, and its furniture of every kind, 
formed a scene very impressive on the fancy, considering the 
general belief tlicn indisputably entertained, concerning the truth 
of tlie occult sciences ; and that effect was increased by the 
manners and appearance of the individual himself, who, seated 
in a huge chair, was employed in curiously examining a specimen, 
just issued from the Frankfort press, of the newly invented art of 
printing. 

Galeotti Martivalle was a tril, bulky, yet stately man, conside- 
rably past his prime, and whose youthful habits of exercise, 
though stiU occasionally resumed, had not been able to contend 
with his natural tendency to corpulence, increased by sedentary 
study, and indulgence in pleasures of the table. His features, 
though rather overgrown, were dignified and noble, and a Santon 
migM have envied the dark and downward sweep of his long- 
dsMending beard. His dress was a chamber-robe of the richest 
Genoa velvet, with ample sleeves, riasped with frora of gold, and 
lined with sables. It was fastened round his middle by a broi^ 
belt of virgin parchment, round which were- represented, in 
crimson cliaraeterB, the signs of the Zodiac. He rose and bowed 
to the King, yet with the air of one to whom such exalted society 
was fiimiliar, and who was not at all likely, even in the rayiu 
piemce, to compromise the dignity then especially affected by 
dhe purauera of science. 

zou are enraned, father,” said the King, "and, as T think, 
with this new-&£ioned art of mulfiplyins manuscripte^ by the 
intervention of machinery. Can thi^a of such meriuutoil and 
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terrestrial import interest the thoughts of one, before whom 
Heaven has unroUed her own celestial volumes 

My brother/’ replied Marti valle, — for so the tenant of this 
cell must term even the King of France, when he deigns to visit 
him as a disciple, — believe me that, in considering the conse- 
quences of this invention, 1 read with as certain augury, as by 
any combination of the heavenly bodies, the most awful and por- 
tentous changes. When 1 rcBect with what slow and limited 
supplies the stream of science hath hitherto descended to us ; how 
difficult to bo obtained by those most ardent in its search ; how 
certain to bo neglected by all who regard their ease ; how liable 
to be diverted, or altogether dried up, by the invasions of 
barbarism; can I look forward without wonder and astonish- 
ment, to the lot of a succeeding generation, on whom knowledge 
will descend like the first and second rain, uninterrupted, un- 
abated, unbounded; fertilizing some grounds, and overflowing 
others ; changing the whole form of social life ; establishing and 
overthrowing i*ciigions ; erecting and destroying kingdoms-—” 

*^Uold, Galeotti,” said Louis, — shall these changes come in 
our time 1” 

^ No, my royal brother,” replied Martivalle ; “ this invention 
may be likened to a young tree, which is now newly planted, but 
shall, in succeeding generations, boar fruit as fatal, yet as precious, 
as that of the Ga^en of Kden ; the knowledge, namely, of good 
and evil.” 

Louis answered, after a moment’s pause, ^ Let futurity look to 
what concerns them — we are men of Uiis age, and to this age we 
will confine our care. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 
— Tell me, hast thou proceeded farther in the horoscope whicli I 
sent to thee, and of which you made me some report ! 1 have 
brought the party hither, that you may use palmistry, or chiro- 
mancy, if such is your pleasure. The matter is pressing.” 

The bulky Sage arose from his seat, and, approaching the 
young soldier, fixed on him his keen largo dark eyes, as if he 
were in the act of intemany spelling and dissecting every linea- 
ment and feature. — Blushing and borne down by fliis close exa- 
mination on the part of one whose expression was so reverent at 
once and commanding, Quentin bent his eyes on the mund, and 
did not again raise them, till in the act of obeying me somirouB 
command of the Astrologer, Look up and be not afraid, but 
hold forth thy hand.” 

When Martivalle had inspected his palm, according to the form 
of the mystic arts which he practised, ne led the King some ste^ 
aside. — “ My royal brother,” he sai^ “ the physiognomy of this 
youth, togethm with the lines impress^ on his han% oonfinn, in 
a wonideml degree, the report which 1 founded on his horoscope, 
as ^urell as that judgment whirii your own j^ficiency in w 
Bohlinie arts induced you at once to form of him. All prontiaea 
that tiiis youth will be Iwave and fortunate.” 
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^ And faitliful 1” said the King ; ^ for valour and fortune square 
not always with fidelity.'* 

** And faitliful also," said the Astrologer ; " for there is manly 
firmness in look and eye, and his linea mtcB is deeply marked and 
clear, wliich indicates a true and upright adherence to those who 
do benefit or lodge trust in him. But yet " 

“ But what I” said the King ; “ Father Galeotii, wherefore do 
you now pause I” 

The ears of Kings," said tlie Sage, " are like the palates of 
those dainty patients, which are unable to endure the bitterness 
of the drugs necessary for tlieir recovery.” 

My ears and my palate have no such niceuess," said Louis ; 
** Let me hear what is useful counsel, and sw^low what is 
wholesome medicine. I quarrel not with tlie rudeness of the 
one, or the harsh taste of the otlier. I have not been cockered 
in wantonness or indulgence ; my youth was one of cxilo and 
suffering. My cars are used to harsh counsel, and take no 
offence at it." 

“ Then plainly, Sire,” replied Galeotti, “ if you have aught in 
your proposed commission, which — which, in short, may startle 
a scrupulous conscience — intrust it not to this youth — at least, 
not till a few years’ exercise in your service luis made him as 
unscrupulous as otliers." 

** And is this what you hesitated to speak, my good Galeotti ! 
and didst thou think thy speaking it would offend me 1" said tlie 
King. Alack, I know tliat thou art well sensible, that tlie path 
of royal policy cannot be always squared (as that of private life 
ought invariably to be) by the abstract maxims of religion and of 
morality. Wherefore do we, the Princes of the eartli, found 
churches and monasteries, make pilgrimages, undergo penances, 
and perform devotions, with which others may dispense, unless 
it be because the benefit of the public, and the welfare of our 
kingdoms, force us upon measures which grieve our consciences as 
Christians 1 But Heaven has mercy — the Church, an unbounded 
stock of merits, and the intercession of Our Lady of Embrun, 
and the blessed saints, is urgent, everlasting, and omnipotent" — 
He laid hia hat on the table, and devoutly kneeling before the 
images stuck in his hat'band, repeated, in an earnest tone, 
** SawsteHuherte, Sancte Jidiane, Sanete MarHn€, Sancte Boaediaf 
Saneti qttciguot adedUf orate pro me pecooAore /" He then smote 
his breast arose, re-assumed his hat, and continued; — 
aaanred, good father, that whatever there may be in our com- 
nu8si(ai,m the nature at which you have hinted, the execution 
shall not be intrusted to this youth, nor diall be be privy to sneh 
part our ptu^ose.” 

" In tfais^” aaid the Aatrologer, *^you, my royal brother, will 
walk wisely. -*-SomethiDg may be appr^endra likewise from. 
thienahness of this your young comnuBrimier ; a failing infamnt 
ill thoee of sanguine comj^xion. But 1 hold that, by the cnlee 
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of art, this chance is not to be weighed against the other pro- 
perties discovered from his horoscope and otherwise.** 

" Will this next midnight be a propitious hour in which to 
commence a perilous journey V* said the King. — " See, here is 
your Kphcmerides — you see the position of tlio moon in regard 
to Saturn, and the asccndence of Jupiter — That should argue, 
metiiinks, in submisHioii to your better art, success to him who 
sends forth the expedition at such an hour.” 

To him who sends forth the expedition,” said the Astrologer, 
after a pause, this coiijuucticm doth indeed promise success ; 
but, methinks, tliat Saturn being combust, threatens danger and 
infortune to the party sent ; whence 1 infer tliat the errand may 
be perilous, or even fatal to those who are to journey. Violence 
and captivity, methinks, are intimated in that adverse conjunc- 
tion.” 

“ Violence and captivity to those who are sent,” answered tlie 
King, but success to the wishes of the sender — liuns it not 
thus, my learned father !” 

“ Even so,” replied the Astrologer. 

The King paused, without giving any farther indication how 
far this presaging speech, (probably hazarded by the Astrologer 
from his conjcctui*e that the commission related to some danger- 
ous purpose) squared with his real object, whioli, as the reader 
is aware, was to betray the Countess Isabelle of Croye into tlie 
hands of William de la Marck, a nobleman indeed of high birth, 
but degraded by his crimes into a leader of banditti, distinguished 
for his turbulent disposition and ferocious bravery. 

The King then pulled forth a paper from his pocket, and, ere 
he gave it to Martivalle, said, in a tone which resembled that of an 
apology — Learned Galeotti, be not surprised, that, possessing 
in you an oracular treasure, superior to that lodged in the breast 
of any now alive, not excepting the great Nostradamus himself, 1 
am desirous frequently to avail myself of your skill in those doubts 
and difficulties, which beset every Prince who hath to contend 
with rebellion within his land, and with external enemies, both 
powerful and inveterate.” 

"When 1 was honoured with your request, Sire,” said the 
l^osopher, "and abandoned the Court of Buda for that of 
Flessis, it was with the resolution to place at the command of 
my royal patron whatever my art had, that might be of service 
to him.” 

" Bnongfa, good Martivalle — 1 pray thee attend to the import 
of this question.” — He proceeded to read from the paper in his 
hand : — " A person having on hand a weighty controversy, which 
Is like to draw to debate either by law or by force of anms Is 
desirous^ for the present, to seek accommodation by a persc^ 
iateprie^ with his antagonist. He desires to know what day will 
be propitious for the execution of such a purpose ; also what is 
likely to be the success of such a negotiation, and whether his 
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adversary will be moved to answer the confidence thus reposed 
ill him, with gratitude and kindness, or may rather be likely to 
abuse the opportunity and advantage wliich such meeting may 
afford him r 

“ It is an important question,” said Martivalle, when the King 
had done reading, “ and reemires that 1 should set a planetary 
figure, and give it instant and deep consideration.” 

** Let it be so, my good father in the sciences, and thou shalt 
know what it is to oblige a King of France. We are determined, 
if the constellations forbid not, — and our own humble art leads 
us to think that tliey approve our purpose, — to hazard something, 
even in our own person, to stop uiese anti-Christian warn.” 

“ May the Saints forward your Majesty’s pious intent,” said the 
Astrologer, “ and guard your sacred person 1” 

" Th^ks, learned father. — Here is something, the while, to 
enlarge your curious library.” 

He placed under one of tiie volumes a small purse of gold ; for, 
economical even in his superstitions, Louis conceived the Astro- 
loger sufficiently bound to his service by the pensions he had 
assigned him, and thought himself entitled to the use of his skill 
at a moderate rate, even upon great exigencies. 

Louis, having thus, in legal phrase, added a refreshing fee to 
his general retainer, turned from him to address Durward. — 
" Follow me,” he said, “ my bonny Scot, as one chosen by Destiny 
and a Monarch to accomplish a bold adventure. All must be got 
ready, that thou mayst put foot in stirrup the very instant the 
bell of Saint Martin’s tolls twelve. One miiuite sooner, one 
minute later, were to forfeit the favom*able asjiect of the constel- 
lations which smile on your adventure.” 

Thus saying, the King left the apartment, followed by his 
young guardsman ; and no sooner were they gone, than the Astro- 
loger gave way to very different feelings from those which seemed 
to animate him during the royal presence. 

** The niggardly sb,ve 1” he said, weighing the purse in his 
hand, — for, being a man of unbounded expense, he had almost 
constant occasion for money, — The base sordid scullion ! — A 
coxswain’s wife would give more to know that her husband had 
crossed the narrow seas in safety. He acquire any tincture of 
humane lettem ! — yes, when prowling foxes and yelling wolves 
become musicians. He read me glorious blazoning of tlie firroa- 
I — ay, when sordid moles iffiall become lynxes. — Post tU 
— after so many promises made, to entice me from the 
’t of the magnificent Matthias, where Hun and Turk, Chxis- 
and Infidel, the Czar of Muscovia and tlie Cham of Tartw 
themselves, contended to load me with mfts,— doth he think 1 
am to abide in this old Castle, like a bullfinch in a cage, fain to 
fling as oft as be chooses to whistle, and call for seed and water t 
so — avt ifmniam eiom, aut faeum — I will discover or 
contrive a remedy. The Cardinal Balue is politic and liberal— 
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this query shall to him, and it shall bo his Eminence’s own fault 
if the Btm speak not as ho would have tliem.*’ 

He again took the despised guerdon, and weighed it in his 
hand. ‘‘ It may be,’* he said, there is some jewel, or pearl of 
price, concealed in this paltiy case — 1 have heard he can be 
liber^ even to lavishnees, when it suits his caprice or interest.” 

Ho emptied tlie purse, which contained neither more nor less 
than ten gold pieces. The indignation of tlie Astrologer was 
extreme. -- “ Tliinks he that for such paltry rate of hire T will 
practise that celestial science wliich I have studied with the 
Armenian Abbot of Istrahoff, who had not seen the sun for forty 
years, — with the Greek Dubravius, who is said to have raised 
the dead, — and have even visited the Seheik Ebn Hali in his 
cave in the deserts of Thcbais 1 — No, by heaven !^he that con- 
temns art shall perish through his own ignorance. Ten pieces ! 
— a pittance which 1 am half ashamed to offer to Toinette, to 
buy her new breast-laces.** 

So saying, the indignant Sage nevertheless plunged the con- 
temned pieces of gold into a large pouch which he wore at his 
girdle, which Toinette, and other abettors of lavish expense, 
generally contrived to empty fully faster than the philosopher, 
with all his art, could find the means of filling.^ 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE JOURNEY. 

I seo thee yet, fair France —thou favour'd land 
Of art and nature— • thou art etill before me ; 

Thy sons, to whom their labour is a sport. 

Bo well thy gmtefol soil returns its tribute ; 

Thy sun-burnt daughters, with their laughing eyes 
And glony raven-loehs. But, favour'd Fnnce, 

Thou hast had many a tale of wo to tell. 

In ancient times as uow. 

Anonynunif. 

Avoiding all conversation with anv one, (for such was his 
charge,) Quentin Durward proceeded haEdaly to array himself in 
a fitrong but plain cuirass, with thigh and arm-pieces, and placed 
on his head a good steel cap without anv visor. To these wm 
added a handsome cassock of shamois leather, finely dressed, and 
laced down the seams with some embroidery, such aa* might- 
become a auperior officer in a noble household. 

These were brought to his apartment by Oliver, who, with his 
quiet insinuating smile and manner, acquainted him that Itw 
uuclff had been summoned to mount guard, purposely that he 
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might make no inquiries concerning these mysterious move- 
ments. 

" Your excuse will bo made to your kinsman/* sai^ Oliver^ 
stniling again ; and, ray dearest son, when you return safe from 
the execution of this pleasing trust, 1 doubt not you will be found 
worthy of such promotion as will dispense with your accounting 
for your motions to any one, while it will place you at the head 
of those who must render an account of theirs to you.” 

So spoke Oliver le Diable, calculating, probably, in his own 
mind, the great chance there was tliat tlie poor youtli whose hand 
he squeezed affectionately as he spoke, must necessarily encounter 
death or captivity in the commission intrusted to his charge. He 
added to his fair words a snudl purse of gold, to defray necessary 
expenses on the road, as a gratuity on tlie King's part. 

At a few minutes before twelve at midnight, Quentin, accord- 
ing to his directions, proceeded to the second court-yard, and 
paused under the Dauphin’s Tower, which, as tlie reader knows, 
was assigned for the temporary residence of the Countesses of 
Croye. He found, at this place of rendezvous, the men and 
hox'ses appointed to compose the retinue, leading two sumpter 
mules ali4ady loaded with baggage, and holding three palfreys 
for the two Countesses and a faithful waiting-woman, with a 
stately war-horse for himself, whose steel-plated saddle glanced 
in the pale moon-light. Not a word of recognition was spoken 
on eittier side. The men sat still in their saddles, as if tliey were 
motionless ; and by the same imperfect light Quentin saw witli 
pleasure that they were all armed, and held long lances in their 
hands. They were only three in number ; but one of them whis- 
pered to Quentin, in a strong Gascon accent, that their guide 
was to join them beyond Tours. 

Meantime, lights glanced to and fro at the lattices of the tower, 
as if there was bustle and preparation among its inhabitants. 
At length, a small door, which led from the bottom of the tower 
to the court, was unclosed, and three females came forth attended 
by a man wrapped in a cloak. They mounted in silence the pal- 
freys which stood prepared for them, while their attendant on 
foot led the way, and gave the pass-words and signals to the 
watchful guards, whose posts they passed in succession. Thus 
tliey at length reached the exterior of these formidable bar- 
riers. Here the man on foot, who had hitherto acted as their 
guide, paused, and i^oke low and earnestly to the two foremost 
Wiales. 

» May heaven bless you, Sire,” said a voice which thrilled upon 
Quentin Dur ward’s ear , " and forgive you, even if your purposes 
he mere interested than your words express ! To be fdaced in 
safety under the protection of the good Bishop of Liege, is the 
utmost extent of my desire.” 

. pei^n whom she thus addressed, muttered an inaudible 
answ^, and retreated back through the barrier-gate, while 
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Quentin thought, that, by the moon^glimpse, he recognized in 
him th^ King himself, whose anxiety for the departure of his 
guests had probably induced him to give Ids presence, in case 
scruples should arise on their part, or difficulties on that of the 
guards of the Castle. 

When the riders were beyond the Castle, it was necessary for 
some time to ride witli great precaution, in order to avoid the 
pitfalls, snares, and similar contrivances, which were placed for 
the annoyance of strangers. .The Gascon was, however, com- 
pletely possessed of the clew to this labyrinth, and in a quarter 
of ail hour’s riding, they found themselves beyond the limits of 
PJessis le Parc, and not far distant from the city of Tours. 

The moon, which had now extricated herself from the clouds 
tlirough which she was formerly wading, shed a full sea of glo- 
lious light upon a landscape equally glorious. They saw the 
princely Loire rolling his majestic tide through the richest plain 
ill trance, and sweeping along between banl» ornamented with 
towers and terraces, and with olives and vineyards. They saw 
the walls of tlie city of Tours, the ancient capital of Touraiiie, 
raising their portal towers and embattlements white in the moon- 
light, while from within their circle, rose tlie immense Gothic mass, 
wnicii the devotion of Uie sainted Bishop Perpetuus erected as 
early as the fiftli century, and which the zeal of Charlemagne and 
iiis successors had eulai*ged with such architectuml splendom* as 
rendered it tlie most magnificent church in France. The towers 
of the church of Saint Gatien were also visible, and the gloomy 
strength of tlie Castle, which was said to have been, in ancient 
times, the residence of the Emperor Valentinian. 

Even the circumstances in which he was placed, though of a 
nature so engrossing, did not prevent the wonder and delight with 
which the young Scottishman, accustomed to the waste though 
impressive landscape of his own mountains, and tlie poverty even 
of his country’s most stately scenery, looked on a scene, which 
art and nature seemed to have vied in adorning with tlieir richest 
splendour. But ho was recalled to the business of the moment 
by the voice of the elder lady, (pitched at least an octave higher 
than those soft tones wliicli bid adieu to King Louis,) demanding 
to speak with the leader of the band. Spurring his horse for- 
ward, Quentin respectfully presented himself to tiie ladies in that 
capacity, and thus underwent the interrogatories of tlie Lady 
Hameline. 

What was his name, and what his degree 1” 

He told both. 

" Was he perfectly acquainted with the road 1” 

" He could not,” he replied, pretend to much knowledge of 
the Mmte, but he was fumislied with full instructions, and he was, 
at their^ first resting-place, to be jprovided with a miide, in all 
respeots*' competent to the task of directing their farther journey; 
meanwhile, a horseman who had just joined them, and made the 
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number of their gunrd four, was to be their guide for the first 
stage.” 

“ And wherefore were you selected for such a duty, young 
gentleman !” said the lady — I am told you are the same youth 
who was lately upon guard in tlie gallery in which we met tlie 
Princess of France. You seem young and inexperienced for 
sudi a charge — a stranger, too, in France, and speaking the 
language as a foreigner.” 

“ 1 am bound to obey the commands of the King, madam, but 
am not qualified to reason on tliem,” answered the young soldier. 

Are you of noble birth !” demanded the same querist. 

I may safely affirm so, madam,” replied Quentin. 

^ And are you not,” said the younger lady, addressing him in 
her turn, but with a timorous accent, " the same whom I saw 
when I was called to wait upon the King at yonder inn t” 

Lowering his voice, perhaps from similar feelings of timidity, 
Quentin answered in the affirmative. 

“ Then, methinks, my cousin,” said the Lady Isabelle, address- 
ing the Lady Hameline, *^we must be safe under this young 
gentleman’s safeguard ; he looks not, at least, like one to whom 
die execution of a plan of treacherous cruelty upon two helpless 
women could be with safety intrusted.” 

On my honour, madam,” said Durward, ^ by the fame of my 
house, by the bones of my ancestry, I could not, for France and 
Scotland laid into one, be guilty of treachery or cruelty towards 
you 1” 

You speaJk well, young man,” said die Lady Hameline; but 
we are accustomed to hear fair speeches from the King of France 
and his agents. It was by these that we were induced, when the 
protection of the Bishop of Liege might have been atfmned with 
less risk than now, or when we might have thrown ourselves on 
that of Winoeslaus of Germany, or of Edward of England, to 
seek refuge in France. And in what did the promises of the 
King result f In an obscure and shameful concealing of us, 
under plebeian names, as a sort of prohibited wares, in yonder 
paltry hostelry, when we, — who, as thou knowest^ Maraon,” 
(addressing her domstic,) never put on our head-tire save 
under a canopy, and upon a dais of three degrees, — were com- 
pelled to attire ourselves, standing on the simple floor, as if we 
£«d been two milkmaids.” 

Marthon admitted that her lady spoke a most melancboly 
faputh. 

^ 1 would that bad been the sorest evil, dear kinswoman,” said 
the Lftdy Isabelle ; 1 could gladly have dispensed wi^ state.” 

But not with society,” said the elder Countess ; " that, my 
, sweat courin^ was impossilde.” 

would have dispensed with all, my dearest kinswoman,” 
adswerad Isab^le, in a voice which p^etmted to the Very heart 
of her young conductor and guar^ foi* * m and 
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honourable retirement, 1 wish not — God knows, I never wislied 
— to occasion war betwixt France and my native Bur^ndy, or 
tliat lives should be lost for such as I am. I only implored {)er- 
mission to retire to tho Convent of Marmoutier, or to any other 
holy sanctuary.” 

“ You spoke then like a fool, my cousin,” answered tlie elder 
lady, " and not like a daughter of my noble brotiier. It is well 
there is still one alive, who hath some of the spirit of the noble 
House of eVoye. How should a high-bom lady be known from 
a sun-burnt milkmaid, save that spears are broken for the one, 
and only hazel-poles shattered for the other 1 1 tell you, maiden, 
that while I was in the very earliest bloom, scarcely older than 
yourself, the famous Passage of Arms at Haflinghem was held in 
my honour ; the challengers were four, the assailants so many as 
twelve. It lasted three days ; and cost the lives of two adven- 
turous knights, the fracture of one back-bone, one collar-bone, 
three legs, and two arms, besides flesh-wounds and bruises beyond 
the l^ralds’ counting ; and thus have tlie ladies of our House 
ever been honoured. Ah ! had you but half the heart of your 
noble ancestry, you would And means at some Court, where 
ladies* love and fame in arms arc still prized, to maintain a tour- 
nament, at which your hand should be the prize, as was that of 
your great-grandmother of blessed memory, at tlie spear-running 
of St^bourg ; and thus should you gain the best lance in Europe, 
to maintain tiie rights of the House of Croye, both against tiie 
oppression of Burgundy and the policy of France.” 

But, fair kinswoman,** answered the younger Countess, ‘‘ 1 
have been told by my old nurse, that although the Bhinegrave 
was the best lancc at the great tournament at Strasbourg, and so 
won the hand of my respected ancestor, yet the match was no 
happy one, as he us^ often to scold, and sometimes even to beat, 
my mat-grandmother of blessed memory.” 

And wherefore not !” said the elder Countess, in her romantic 
enthusiasm for the profession of chivalry ; why should those 
victorious arms, accustomed to deal blows when abroad, be bound 
to restrain their energies at home t A thousand times rather 
would I be beaten twice a-day, by a husband whose arm was as 
much feared by others as by roe, tlian be the wife of a coward, 
who dared neither to lift hand to his wife, nor to any one else !’* 

" I should wfsli you joy of such an active mate, fair aunt,** 
replied Isabelle, " witliout envying you ; for if broken bones be 
lovely in tourneys, there is nothing less amiable in ladies* bower.** 

" Nay, but the beating is no necessary conse^ence of wedding 
with a knight of fame in arms,*’ said tlie Lady Hameline ; 

though it is true that our ancestor of blessed memory, the 
Rhipegrave Gottfried, was something rough-tempered, and ad* 
diated to the use of llbeinwcin. — The very ^rfeot knight is a 
Iamb among ladies, and a lion mnong lances. There was Tnihault 
of Montigni — God be with him I — he was the kindest soul alive, 
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and not only was he never so discourteous as to lift liand a^'nst 
liis lady, but, by our good dame, he who beat all enemies witli- 
out doors, found a fair foe who could belabour him within. — 
Well, ’twas his own fault — he was one of the challengers at the 
Passage of Hailinghem, and so well bestirred himself, that if it 
had pleased Heaven, and your grandfather, there might have 
been a lady of Montigiii, who had used his gentle nature more 
gently.” 

The Countess Isabelle, who had some reason to dread tliis 
Passage of Haflinghem, it being a topic upon which her aunt was 
at all times very Effuse, suffered the conversation to drop ; and 
Quentin, with tlie natural politeness of one who had been gently 
nurtured, dreading lest his presence might be a restraint on tlieir 
conversation, rode forward to join the gmde, as if to ask him some 
questions concerning tlieir route. 

Meanwhile, the ladies continued tlieir journey in silence, or in 
such conversation as is not worth narrating, until day be^n to 
break ; and as they bad then been on horseback for several hours, 
Quentin, anxious lest they should be fatigued, became impatient 
to know their distance from the nearest resting-place. 

I will shew* it you,” answered the guide, in half an hour.** 

** And then vou leave us to other guidance ? ” continued Quentin. 

" Even so, Seignior Archer,” relied the man ; “ my journeys 
are always short and straight. When you and others, Seignor 
Archer, go by the bow-, I always go by the cord.” 

The moon had by this time long b^n down, and the lights of 
dawn were beginning to spread bright and strong iii the east, and 
to gleam on the bosom of a small lake, on the verge of which they 
had been riding for a short space of time. This lake lay in tlie 
midst of a wide plain, scattered over with single trees, groves, 
and thickets ; but which might be yet termed open, so that objects 
began to be discerned with sufficient accuracy. Quentin cast his 
eye on the person whom he rode beside, and, under the shadow 
of a slouched overspreading hat, which resembled tlie sombrero 
of a Sj^nish peasant, he recognized the facetious features of the 
same Petit Andrd, whose fingers, not long since, bad, in concert 
with tiioso of his lugubrious brother, Trois-Eschelles, been so im- 
pleasantly active about his throat. — Impelled by aversion, not 
altogether nnmixed with fear, (for in his own country the execu* 
tioncr is regarded with almost superstitious hdrror,) which his 
late narrow escape had not diminished, I>urward instinctively 
moved his horse's head to the right, and pressing him at the same 
with the spur, made a demi-volte, whidi separated him eight 
feet from hte hateful ccnnpanion. 

bO| ho, ho !’* exclaimed Petit Andrd ; " by our la4y of 
the Hrive, our young soldier remembers us of old.-— What I 
OQiqaimde, you b^r no malice, T trust t — every one wins hie 
br^ in this country. No man need be ashamed of having omue 
thnmgh my hands, for 1 will do my work edth any that ever tied 
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a living weight to a dead tree. — And God hath given me grace 
to be such a merry fellow withal — Ha ! ha ! ha ! — 1 could tell 
you such jests 1 have cracked between the foot of the ladder and 
the top of the gallows, that, by my halidome, 1 have been obli^d 
to do my job rather hastily, for fear the fellows should die with 
laughing, and so shame my mystery ! ” 

As he thus spoke he edged his horse sideways, to regain the 
interval which me Scot had left between them, saying at die same 
time, “ Come, Seignior Archer, let there be no unkindness be- 
twixt us ! — For my part, I always do my duty without malice, 
and with a light heart, and I never love a man better than when 
1 have put my scant-of-wind collar about his neck, to dub him 
Knight of the Order of Saint Padbularius, as the Provost’s Chap- 
lain, the worthy Father Yaconeldiablo, is wont to call the Patron 
Saint of the Provostry.” 

*^Keep back, thou wretched object!” exclaimed Quentin, as 
the finisher of tlie law again sought to approach him closer, " or 
I shall be tempted to teach you the distance that should be be- 
twixt men of honour and such an outcast” 

** La you there, how hot you arc 1” said the fellow j ^ had you 
said men of honesty, there had been some savour of truth in it ; 
— but for men of honour, good lack, T have^ to deal with them 
every day, as nearly and closely as 1 was about to do bumness 
with you. — But peace be with you, and keep your company to 
yourself. I would have bestowed a flagon of Auvem&t upon you 
to wash away every unkindness — but ’tis like you scorn my 
courtesy. — Well. Be as churlUli as you list — I never quarrel 
with my customers — my jerry-come-tiimbles, my merry dicers, 
my little playfellows, as Jacques Butcher says to his lambs — 
those in fine, who, like your seigniorship, have H. £. M. P. written 
on their foreheads — No, no, let them use me as they list, they 
shall have my good service at last — and yourself shall see, when 
you next come under Petit- Andres hands, that he knows how to 
forgive an injury.” 

So saying, and summing up the whole with a provoking wink, 
and such an interjectional tchkk as men quicken a dull horse 
with. Petit- Andrd drew off to the other side of the path, and left 
the youth to digest the taunts he had treated him with, as his 
proud Scottish stomach best might. A strong desire had Quentin 
to have belaboured him while ^e staff of his lance could hold 
together ; but he put a restraint on his passion, recollecting that a 
brawl with such a character could be creditable at no time or 
place, and that a quarrel of any kind, on the present oecajnon, 

^ would be a breach of duty, and might involve me most pei^oiu 
consequences. He therefore swallowed his wrath at the ul-tiiiied 
and p^essional jokes of Mons. Petit- Andrd, and contented him- 
seV^with. devoutly hoping that they had not reached th.e ears of 
hiiiiStir dfaarge, on which they could not be supposed to make ah 
uhinmldii in favour of himself, as one obnoxious to such sarcasms. 
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But he vas speedily roused from 6U(di thoughts by the cry of both 
ladies at once, Look back — look back ! — j^or the love of 
Heaven look to yourself, and us — wo are pursued I ” 

Quentin hastily looked back, and saw that two armed men were 
in fact following them, and riding at such a pace as must soon 
bring them up with liieir party. “ It can,” he said, “ be only 
some of tlie Provostry making their rounds in tlie forest. — 
Do thou look,” he said to Petit- Andr^, <^and see what they 
may be.” 

Petit-Andr^ obeyed ; and rolling himself jocosely in the saddle 
after he had made his observations, replied, " These, fair sir, are 
neither your comrades nor mine — neitlier Archers nor Marshal- 
men — for I think they wear helmets, with visors lowered, and 
gorgets of the same. — A plague upon these gorgets, of all other 
pieces of armour ! — I have fumbled with them an hour before 1 
could undo the rivets.” 

Do you, gracious ladies,” said Durward, without attending to 
Petit- Andre', ** ride forward — not so fast as to raise an opinion of 
your being in Bight, and yet fast enough to avail yourself of the 
impediment which I shall presently place between you and these 
men who follow us.” 

The Countess Isabelle looked to their guide, and then whismred 
to her aunt, who spoke to Quentin thus-—** We have confidence 
in your care, fair Archer, and will rather abide the risk of what- 
ever may chance in your company, than we will go onward with 
that man, whose mien is, we think, of no good augury.” 

Be it as you will, ladies,” said the youth — There are but 
two who come after us ; and though they bo knights, as their 
arms seem to shew, they shall, if they have any evil purpose, learn 
how a Scottish gentleman can do his devoir in the presence and for 
the d^ence of such as you. — Which of you there,” he continued, 
addressing the guards whom he commanded, ^ is willing to be my 
comrade, and to break a lance with these gallants I” 

Two of tho men obviously faltered in resolution ; but the third, 
Bertrand Guyot, swore, tliat cap de diou, were they Knights of 
King Arthur’s Round Table, he would try their mettle, for tlie 
honour of Gascony.” 

While he spoke, the two knights — for they seemed of no less 
rank — came up with the rear of the party, in which Quentin, 
with his sturdy adherent, had by this time stationed himself. 
They were fully accoutred in excellent armour of polished steel, 
without any device by which they could be distinguished. 

One of &em, as they approached, called out to Quentin, " Sir 
Squire give jdace — we come to relievo you of a charro wUch is 
above your rank and condition. You will do well to leave tihese 
ladies m our care, who are fitter to wait upon them, ei^iecb^y as 
we know that in yours they are little better tlian captives.’^ 

In rearni to your demand, sirs,’* replied Durwara, ^ 
tlhi firet place, that 1 am discharging the duty imposed upOiS’ m 
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by my preseiit Sovereign ; and next, that however nnworthy I 
may be* the ladies desire to abide under my protection.” 

Qut, sixmh 1 ” exclaimed one of the champions ; ** will you, 
a wandering beggar, put yourself on terms of resistance agamst 
belted knights.” 

^ They are indeed terms of resistance,” said Quentin, ** since 
they oppose your insolent and unlawful aggression ; and if there 
be dilfei*ence of rank between us, which as yet I know not, your 
discourtesy has done it away. Draw your sword, or, if you will 
use tlie lance, take ground for your career.” 

While the knights turned their horses, and rode back to the 
distance of about a hundred and fifty yards, Quentin, looking to 
the ladies, bent low on his saddle-bow, as if desiring tlieir favour* 
able regard, and ns they streamed towards him their kerchiefs, in 
token of encouragement, the two assailants had gained the distance 
necessary for their charge. 

Calling to the Gascon to bear himself like a man, Durward put 
his steed into motion ; and the four horsemen met in full career 
in the midst of the ground which at first separated them* The 
shock was fatal to the poor Gascon ; for his adversary, aiming at 
his face, which was undefended by a visor, ran him through the 
eye into the brain, so that he fell dead from his horse. 

On the other band, Quentin, though labouring under the same 
disadvantage, swayed himself in the saddle so dexterously, that 
the hostile lance, slightly scratching hia cheek, passed over his 
right shoulder ; while his own spear, striking his antagonist fair 
upon the breast, hurled him to the ground. Quentin jumped off, 
to unhelm his fallen opponent ; but the other knigb^ (wlio bad 
never yet spoken,) seeing the fortune of his companion, dismounted 
still more speedily than Durward, and bestriding his friend, who 
lay senseless, exclaimed, "In the name of God and Saint Martin^ 
mount, good fellow, and get thee gone with thy woman’s ware ! — 
Yenti'o Saint Gris, they have caused mischief enough this 
morning.” 

" By your leave, Sir Knight,” said Quentin, who could not 
brook the menacing tone in which this advice was given, " I will 
first see whom T have had to do with, and learn who is to answer 
fop the death of my comrade.” 

" That shalt thou never live to know or to tell,” answered the 
Knight. " Get thee back in peace, good fellow. If we were 
fools for interrupting your passage, we have bad tlite worst, for 
thou bast done more evil than the lives of thou and ttiy whole 
band could repay. ^ Nay, if thou wilt have it,” (for Quentin now 
drew his sword, and advanced on liim,) " tidee it with a vsil- 
geaoee !” 

$Q.^yiiig, he dealt the Scot such a blow on ttie helmet, as till 
moment, (though bred where good blows were plenty,) he 
bad only^Tead of in romance. It descended like a dmnderholt, 
baatiag down the guard which the young soldier had raised to 
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protect hifl head^ and, reaching his helmet of proof, cut it through 
flo far as to touch his hair, but without farther injury ; while 
Burward, dizzy, stunned, and beaten down on one knee, was for an 
instant at the mercy of the knight, had it pleased him to second 
his blow. But compassion for Quentin’s youth, or admiration of 
his courage, or a generous love of fair play, made him withhold 
from taking such ^vantage ; while DurwaH, collecting himself, 
sprung up and attacked his antagonist with the energy of one 
determined to conquer or die, and at the same time with the pre- 
sence of mind necessary for fighting the quarrel out to the best 
advantage. Resolved not again to expose himself to such dreadful 
blows as he had just sustained, he employed the advantage of 
superior agility, increased by the comparative lightness of his 
armour, to harass his antagonist, by traversing on all sides, witii 
a suddenness of motion and mpidity of attack, agmnst which the 
knight, in his heavy panoply, found it difficult to defend himself 
without much fatigue. 

It was in vain that this generous antagonist called aloud to 
Quentin, ‘‘that there now remained no cause of fight betwixt 
them, and that he was loath to be constrained to do him injury.” 
Listening only to the suggestions of a passionate wish to redeem 
the shame of his temporary defeat, Burward continued to 
assail him with the rapidity of lightning — now menacing him 
with the edge, now with the point of his sword — and ever 
keeping such an eye on the motions of his opponent, of whose 
superior strength he had had terrible proof, that he was ready 
to spring backward, or aside, from under the blows of his 
tremendous weapon. 

“ Now the devil be with thee for an obstinate and presumptuous 
fool,” muttered tiie knight, “ that cannot be quiet till thou art 
knocked on tiie head !” So saying, he changed his mode of fight- 
ing, collected himself, as if to stand on the defensive, and seemed 
contented with parrying, instead of returning, tlie blows which 
Quentiu unceasingly aimed at him, with the internal resolution, 
that the instant when either loss of breath, or any false or care- 
k»B pass of the young soldier, should give an opening, he would 

g ut an end to the fight by a idngle blow. It is likely he miglit 
ave succeeded in this artful policy, but Fate had ordered it 
otherwise. 

The duel was still at the hottest, when a large party of horse 
rode hp, crying, “ Hold, in the King’s name 1” Botii champions 
stepped back — * and Quentin saw, with surprise, that his Captain, 
Lord Crawford, was at the head of the party who bad thus inter- 
rupted their combat There was also Tristan I’Hermite, with 
two or three of his followers ; making, in all, perhaps twenty 
horse. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE OVIDE. 


ITe was a son of E^ypt. os he told me. 

And one descended from those dread inagtctans, 

Who waged rash war, when Israel dwelt in Goshen, 
With Israel and her Prophet — matching rud 
With Ills the sons of Levrs— and encountering 
Jehovah’s miracles with inedhtations, 

Till upon Egypt came the avenging Angel, 

And those proud sages wept for their first-born. 

As wept the unletter'd peasant. 

Anonjmous, 


The arrival of Lord Crawford and his guard put an immediate 
end to the engagement which we endeavoured to describe in the 
last chapter ; and the Knight, throwing off his helmet^ hastily 
gave the old Lord his sword, saying, ** &awford, I render myself 

— But hither — and lend me your ear — a word, for God’s sake 

— save tlio Duke of Orleans I” 

^‘How! — wha;tl — the Duke of Orleans!” exclaimed the 


Scottish commander, — How came this, in the name of the foul 
fiend ! It will ruin the callant with the King, for ever and a 
day.” 

" Ask no questions,” said Dunois — for it was no other than he 

— ** it was all my fault. — See, he stirs, i came forth but to have 
a snatch at yonder damsel, and make myself a landed and a mar- 
ried man — and see what is come on’t. Keep back your canaille 

— let no man look upon him.” So saying, he opened the visor 
of Orleans, and threw water on his face, which waa afforded by 
the neighbouring lake. 

Quentin Durward, meanwhile, stood like one planet-struck ; so 
fast did new adventures pour in upon him. He had now, as the 
pale features of his first antagonist assured him, home to the earth 
the first Prince of the blood in France, and had measured swords 
with her best champion, the celebrated Dunois ; — both of them 
adiievementB honourable in themselves ; but whether they might 
be called good service to the King, or so esteemed by him, was a 
very different question. 

The Duke had now recovered his breath, and was able to sit up 
and give attention to what passed betwixt Dunois and Cra^ord, 
while the former pleaded eagerly, that there was no occasion to 
mention in the matter the name of the most noble Orleans^ 
while he was ready to take the whole blame on his own shoulders ; 
and to avouch that the Duke had only come hilher in friendel^ 
to him,, 


Lttrd tkawtord continued listening with his eyes fixed on file 
und, and from fime to time he sighed and shook his head. At 
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father’s sake, as well as thine own, I would full fain do thee a 
service.” 

" It is not for myself I demand any thing,” answered Dunois. 
*‘Tliou hast my sword, and I am your prisoner — what needs 
more 1 — But it is for this noble Prince, the odly hope of France, 
if God should call the Dauphin. He only came hi&er to do me 
a favour — in an effort to make my fortune — in a matter which 
the King had partly encouraged.” 

" Dunois,” replied Crawford, ^ if anotlier had told me thou 
hadst brought the noble Prince into this jeopardy to serve any 
purpose of thine own, I had told him it was false. And now, tliat 
thou dost pretend so thyself, I can liardly believe it is for the sake 
of speaking the truth.” 

“ Noble Crawtod,” said Orleans, who had now entirely re- 
covered from his swoon, “ you arc too like in character to your 
friend Dunois, not to do him justice. It was indeed 1 tliat 
dropped him hither, most unwilUugly, upon an enterprise of haro- 
brained passion, suddenly and rashly undertaken. — Look on me 
all who will,” he added, rising up and turning to the soldiery — 
“lam Louis of Orleans, willing to pay the penalty of my own 
folly. I trust the King will limit his displeasure to me, as is but 
just. — Meanwhile, as a Child of France must not give up his 
sword to any one — not even to you, brave Crawford — fare thee 
well, good steel.” 

So saying, he drew his sword from its scabbard, and flung it 
into the lake. It went tlirough tlie air like a stream of lightning, 
and sunk in tlic flashing waters, which speedily closed over it. 
All remained standing in irresolution and astonishment, so high 
was the rank, and so much esteemed was the character, of the 
culprit ; while, at the same time, all were conscious that the con- 
sequences of his rash enterjjrise, considering the views which the 
King had upon him, were likely to end in his utter ruin. 

Dunois was the first who spoke, and it was in the chiding tone 
of an offended and distrusted friend : — “So 1 your Highness hatli 
judged it fit to cast away your best sword, in the same morning 
when it was your pleasure to fling away the King’s favour, and to 
slight the friendship of Dunois !” 

“ My dearest kinsman,” said the Duke, “ when or how was it 
in my purpose to slight your friendship, by telling the truth, when 
it was due to your safety and my honour.” 

“ What had you to do with my safety, my most princely cousin, 
T would pray to know 1” answered Dunois puffiy “ what in 
God’s namcy was it to you, if 1 had a mmd to be hanged, or 
strangled, or flung into the Loire, or poniarded, or broke on the 
whe^ or hung up alive in an iron cage, or buried alive in a 
castle-fosse, or disposed of in any other way in which it might 
please King Louis to get rid of his faithful subject ? — (you need 
net wfnk and frown, and point to Tristan rHermite— 1 see the 
soomidrel as well as you do.) But it would not have stood so 
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Iiard with me — And so much for my safety. And then for your 
own honour — by the blush of Saint ^gdalene, 1 think the honour 
would have been to have missed this morning’s work, or kept it 
out of sight. Here has your Highness got yourself unhorsed by 
a wild Scottish boy.” 

** Tut, tut !” said Lord Crawford ; " never shame his Highness 
for that. It is not the first time a Scottish boy hath broke a good 
lance — I am glad the youth hath borne him well.” 

I will say nothing to the contrary,” said Dunois ; ^ yet, had 
your Lordship come something later than you did, there might 
have been a vacancy in your band of Archers.” 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Lord Crawford ; “ I can read your hand- 
writing in that cleft morion. — Some one take it from the lad, 
and give him a bonnet, which, with its steel lining, will keep his 
head better than that broken loom. — And let me tell your Lord- 
ship, that your own armour of proof is not without some marks 
of good Scottish handwriting. — But, Dunois, I must now request 
the Duke of Orleans and you to take horse and accompany me, 
as 1 have power and commission to convey you to a place diffe- 
rent from that which my good-will might assign you.” 

“ May 1 not speak one word, my Lord of Crawford, to yonder 
fair ladies V* said the Duke of Orleans. 

“Not one syllable,” answered Lord Crawford; “1 am too 
much a friend of your Highness to permit such an act of folly.” 
— Then, addressing Quentin, he added, “ You, youn^ man, have 
done your duty. Go on to obey the charge with winch you are 
intrusted.” 

« Under favour, my Lord,” said Tristan, with his usual bruta- 
lity of manner, “ the youth must find another guide. I cannot 
do without Petit- A u£:^, when there is so like to be business on 
hand for him.” 

“The young man,” said Petit-Andr^, now coming forward, 
“ has only to keep the mth which lies straight before him, and it 
will conduct him to a ^ce where he will find the man who is to 
act as his guide. — 1 would not for a thousand ducats be absent 
from my Chief this day 1 I have hanged knights and squires 
many a one, and wealthy Echevins, and burgomasters to boot — 
even counts and marquisses have tasted of my handywork — but, 

a-humph” He looked at the Duke, as if to intimate that he 

would have filled up the bla|ik, with “ a Prince of the blood I” — 
“ Ho, ho, ho ! Petit- Andr^, thou wilt be read of in Chronicle 1” 

“ Ih you permit your ruffians to hold such language in such a 
presence !” said Crawford, looking sternly to Tristan. 

“ Why do you not correct him yonrseff, my Lord !” said Tris- 
tan, sullenly. 

“J^eiSause thy hand is the only one in this company that can 
beat him, jvithout being degraded by such an action.” 

“Then role your own men, my Lord, and I wUl be answerable 
for nune,” said Ihe Provost-Mamal. 
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Lord Crawford seemed about to give a passionate reply ; but, 
as if he had thought better of it, turned his back short upon Tris 
tan, and, requesting the Duke of Orleans and Duncds to ride one 
on either hand of him, he made a signal of adieu to the ladies, 
and sand to Quentin, God bless thee, my child ; thou hast begun 
thy service valiantly, tliough in an unhappy cause.” He was alwut 
to go off — when Quentin could hear Ihmois whisper to Crawford, 
A! Do you carry us to Plessis !” 

" No, my unhappy and rash friend,” answered Crawford, with 
a si^ ; to Loches.” 

To Loches !” The name of a castle, or rather prison, yet 
more dreaded than Plessis itself, fell like a death-toll upon tlie 
ear of the young Scotchman. He had heard it described as a 
place destined to the workings of tliose secret acts of cruelty witli 
which even Louis shamed to pollute the interior of his own resi- 
dence. There were in this place of terror dungeons under dun- 
geons, some of them unknown even to tlie keepers themselves ; 
living graves, to which men were consigned, with little hope of 
farther employment during the rest of Sieir life, than to breathe 
impure air, and feed on bread and water. At this formidable 
castle were also those dreadful places of confinemeiit called 
in which the wretched prisoner could neither stand upright, nor 
stretch himself at length, an invention, it is said, of the Cardinal 
Balue.'* It is no wonder that the name of this place of horrors, 
and the consciousness tliat he had been partly the means of des- 
patching thither two such illustrious victims, struck so much sad- 
ness into the heart of the young Scot, that he rode for some time 
with his head dejected, his eyes fixed on the ground, and his heart 
filled with the most painful reflections. 

As he was now a|^n at the head of the littlo troop, and pur- 
suing the road which had been pointed out to him, the Lady 
Hameline had an opportunity to say to him, — 

^ Methinks, fair sir, you re^t the victory which your gallantry 
hss attained in our behalf 1” 

There was sometliing in tlie question which sounded like 
irony, but Quentin had tact enough to answer simply and With 
sincerity. 

^ 1 can repet nothing that is done in the service of such ladies 
as yon are; but, methinks, had it consisted with your safety, 1 
bad rather have tallen by the sword of so good a soldier as 
Dtmois, than have been the means m eonugning that renowned 
knight and his unhappy chief, the Dulw of Orleans, to yonder 
leaml dungeons.” 

^It isesa, then, the Duke of Orleans,” said tlm elder lady, 
tending to her niece. ^ 1 thought so, even at the distance from 
we beheld the fray. — You see, lunswoman, what we might 
mive been, had this sly and avaririous monarch permitted ns to 

> * Who btionlf tenanted one of these dras for more than eleven j'ean. 
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be Been at his Court The first Prince of the blood of France^ 
and the valiant Dunois, whose name is known as wide as that of 
his heroic fkther — This young gentleman did his devoir bravely 
and well ; but methinks ’tis pity that he did not succumb with 
honour, since his ill-advised gallantry has stood betwixt us and 
these princely rescuers.” 

The Countess Isabelle replied in a firm and almost a displeased 
tone ; witli an energy, in short, which Quentin had not yet ob- 
served her use. 

" Madam,” she said, but that I know you jest, T would say 
your speech is ungratefiil to our brave defender, to whom we 
owe more, perhaps, than you are aware of. Had these gentle- 
men succeeded so far in their rash enterprise as to liave defeated 
our escort, is it not still evident, that, on the arrival of the Royal 
Guard, we must have shared tlseir captivity 1 For my own part, 
I give tears, and will soon bestow masses, on the brave man who 
has fallen, and 1 trust,” (she continued, more timidly,) “ that he 
who lives will accept mv grateful thanks.” 

As Quentiu turned his face towards her, to return the fitting 
acknowledgments, she saw the blood which streamed down on one 
side of his face, and exclaimed, in a tone of deep feeling, ^ Holy 
Virgin, he is wounded ! he ble^s 1 — Bismouiit, sir, and let your 
wound be bound up.” 

In spite of all that Durward could say of the slightness of his 
hurt, he was compelled to dismount, and to seat himself on a 
bank, and unhelmet himself, while tlie ladies of Croye, who, 
according to a fashion not as yet antiquated, pretended some 
knowledge of leechci'aft, washed the wound, shuiched the blood, 
and bound it with the kerchief of the younger Countess, in order 
to exclude the air, for so tlieir practice prescribed. 

In modem times, gallants seldom or never take wounds for 
ladies* sake, and damsels on their side never meddle with the 
cure of wounds. Haqh has a danger the less. That which tlie 
men escape will be generally acknowledged; but the peril of 
dresi^g such a slight wound as that of Quentin’s, which involved 
nothing formidable or dangerous, was perlmps as real iu its way 
as the risk of encountering it. 

We have already said the patient was eminently handsome ; and 
the removal of his helmet, or, more properly, of his morion, had 
suffered his fair locks to escape in prafusion, around a counte- 
nance in which the hilarity of youtli was qualified by a blush of 
modesty at once and pleasure. And then the feeling of tim 
younger Countess, when compelled to hold the kerchmf to the 
wound, while her aunt sought in their baggage for some imlamiy 
remedy, were mingled at once with a sense of delicacy and em- 
iMixia^ineat ; a thrill of pity for tiie patient, and of gratitude lor 
his .servii|^ which exaggerated, in W ^es, his good mien and 
handsome features. In short, this incident seemed intended by 
Fate to complete the mysterious commumeation which she had, 
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by many petty and apparently accidental circumstances, esta- 
blished TOtwixt two persons, who, though far different in rank and 
fortune, strongly resembled each other in ^’outh, beauty, and the 
romantic tenderness of an affectionate disposition. Tt was no 
wonder, therefore, that from this moment tlie thoughts of the 
Countess Isabelle, ahready so familiar to his imagination, should 
become paramount in Quentin’s bosom, nor that if the maiden’s 
feelings were of a less decided character, at least so far as known 
to herself, she should think of her younj^ defender, to whom she 
had just rendered a service so interesting, with more emotion 
tiian of any of the whole band of high-bom nobles who had for 
two years past besieged her with Iheir adoration. Above all, 
when the thought of Campo-basso, the unworthy favourite of 
Duke Charles, with his hypocritical mien, liis base, treacherous 
spirit, his wry neck, and his squint, occurred to her, his portrait 
was more disgustingly hideous than ever, and deeply did she 
resolve no tyranny should make her enter into so hateful a 
union. 

In the meantime, whether the good Lady Hameline of Croye 
understood and admired masculine beauty as much as when she 
was fifteen ^ears younger, (for the good Countess was at least 
thirty-five, if the records of that noble house speak the truth,) or 
whether she thought she had done their young protector less 
justice than she ought, in the first view which she had taken of 
liis services, it is certain that he began to find favour in her eyes. 

^ My niece,” she said, ** has bestowed on you a kerchief for the 
binding of your wound ; I will give you one to grace your gal- 
lantry, and to encourage you in your farther progress in 
diiviuiy.” 

So saying, she gave him a richly embroidered kerchief of blue 
and sUver, and pointing to the housing of her palfrey, and the 
plumes in her nding-cap, desired him to observe that the colours 
were the same. 

Xke fashion of the time prescribed one absolute mode of receiv- 
ing such a favour, which Quentin followed accordingly, by tying 
the napkin around his arm ; yet his numner of acknowledgment 
had more of awkwardness, and less of gallantry in it, than per^ 
baps it mig^t have had at another time, and in another presence ; 
for thmigh the wearing of a lady’s favour, given in such a manner, 
was memy matter of generd compliment, be would much rather 
have preforred the r^ht of dispmying on his ann that which 
bound the wound infiicted by the sword of Dunois* 

Meantime they continued their pilgrimage, Quentin now riding 
jihrouut of tile ladies into whose society beneemed to be taritiy 
; He did not epeak much, however, being filled by the 

Ifls&t eonstiouaneaB of happiness, which is afoald of gitfog too 
/Hijong wt to its foelings. The Countess linbelle mke stiUieBs, 
80 that tile oonveraatioii was cMefiy carried on by the Lady 
who shewed no IneKnation tefet it dropj^foy, to imtUt^ 
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the young Archer, as i^e said, into the principles and practice of 
chivalry, she detailed to him, at full length, the Passage of Arms 
at Haflinghem, where slie had distributed the prizes among the 
victors. 

Not much interested, 1 am sorry to say, in the description of 
this splendid scene, or in the heraldic barings of tlie different 
Flemish and German knights,' which the lady blazoned with 
pitiless accuracy, Quentin l^gan to entextain some alarm lest he 
should have passed the place where his raids was to join him — 
a most serious disaster, and from whi^, should it really have 
taken place, tlie very worst consequences wero to be apprehended. 

While he hesitated whether it would be better to send back one 
of his followers, to sec whether this might not be the case, he 
heard the blast of a horn, and looking in the direction from which 
the sound came, beheld a horseman riding very fast towards 
them. The low size, and wild, shaggy, untrained state of the 
animal, reminded Quentin of the mountain breed of horses in his 
own country ; but this was much more finely limbed, and, with 
the same appearance of hardiness, was more rapid in its move- 
ments. The head particularly, which, in the Scottish pony, is 
often lumpish and heavy, was small and well placed in tlie neck 
of this animal, with thin jaws, full sparkling eyes, and expanded 
nostrils. 

The rider was even more singular in his appearance than the 
horse which he rode, though Siat was extremely unlike the 
horses of France. Although he managed his palfrey with great 
dexterity, he sat with his feet in broad stimips, something 
resembling shovels, so short in the leathers, that his knees were 
well-nigh as high as the pommel of his saddle. His dress was a 
red turban of small size, in which he wore a sullied plume, secured 
^ a clasp of silver ; his tunic, which was shaped like those of the 
l&tadioto, (a sort of troops whom the Venetians at that time 
levied in the provinces, on the eastern side of their gulf,) was 
men in colour, and tawdrily laced with gold ; he wore very wide 
drawers or trowsers of white, though none of the cleanest, which 
gathered beneath the knee, and bis swarthy legs were quite bare, 
unless for the complicated laces which bound a pair of sandals on 
his feet ; he had no spurs, the edge of his large stirrups being so 
sharp as to serve to ^ad the horse in a very severe manner. Tn 
a cnW>n sash fiiis rangular horseman wore a dagger on the right 
side, and on the left a short crooked Moorish sword; and ny 
a tarnished baldric over the shoulder hung the horn which 
annbunced his approach. He had a swaruiy and son-burnt 
visage, with a thin beard, and piercing dark eyes, a well-formed 
and nose, and o^r features which might have been pro- 
llvtmbed handsome^ but for the black elf-locks which bung axoimd 
his fiuse, and the air of wildness and emaciation, which ridlier 
Sitemed to indicate a savage than a civilized man. 

also is a Bohemian f’ said the ladies to each other; 

VOL. XVI. K 
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Holy Mary, will the* King again place confidence in these out- 
casts r* 

1 will question the man, if it be your pleasure,” said Quentin,, 
and assure myself of his fidelity as I best may.” 

Durward, as well as the ladies of Croye, had recognized in this 
man’s dress and appearance, the habit and the manners of those 
vagrants with whom he had been nearly confounded by the hasty 
proceedings of Tim-Eschelles and Petit-Andrd, and he, to(»» 
entertained very natural apprehensions concerning the lisk of 
reposing trust in one of that vagrant race. 

" Art tliou come hither to se^ us !” was his first question. 

The stranger nodded. 

“ And for what purpose ?” 

To guide you to the Palace of Him of liege.” 

« Of the Bishop?” 

The Bohemian again nodded. 

“ What token canst thou give me, that we should yield credence 
to thee.” 

‘*£ven the old rhyme, and no other,” answered the Bo- 
hemian, — 


** The page slow the boar, 

The peer had the gloire.’* 

“ A true token,” said Quentin ; “ Lead on, good fdlow — 1 will 
speak farther with thee presently.” Then falling back to the 
l^ies, he said, I am convinced this man is the guide we are to 
expect, for he hath brought me a pass-word, known, 1 think, but 
to the King and me. But I will discourse with him farther, and 
endeavour to ascertain liow far he is to be trusted.” 


CHAPTER XVT. 

TUB VaGBANT. 

I am M free as Nature fint made num. 

Ere the bale laws of servitude began, 

When wild In woods the noble nvage ran. 

Tie Conquat qf Grenada. 

Wb»lv Quentin held the brief commnnication witii the ladis^ 
necessary to assure them that this extraorcfiuary addition to their 
party was the guide whom they were to exp^ m the King’s 
paft, he noticed, (for he was aa alert in obaerriingAtiht.inotions of 
the stranger, aa the Bohemian could be on hia tiiatthe 
iM not only tamed his head as fhr back as he dtwi, to peer at 
lln^ hut that, witit a siiimlar sort of resemhlmg^ 

that of a monkey than S a man, he had screwed liia whole 
|M»Ma aroiyAd the, siMldie^ aa to rit lOiimri ridelo^ 
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horse, for the convenience, as it seemed, of watching them more 
attentively. 

Not greatly pleased with this manoBavi«e, Quentin ix>de up to 
the Bohemian, and said to him, as he suddenly assumed his 
proper position on tlio horse, ^ Methinks, friend, you will prove 
but a blind guide, if you look at tlie tail of your horse rather tliaii 
his ears.” 

“ And if T were actually blind,” answered the Bohemian, “ I 
could not the less guide you through any county in this realm ol' 
France, or in those adjoining to it.” 

** Yet you are no Fi'enchman bom,” said the Scot. 

1 am not,” answered tlio guide. 

What countryman, then, are you 1” demanded Quentin. 

“ T am of no country,” answered the guide. 

How ! of no country I” repeated the Scot. 

" No,” answered tlie Bohemian, " of none. I am a Zingam, a 
Bohemian, an Egyptian, or whatever the Europeans, in tlieir 
different languages, may choose to call our people ; but 1 have 
no c(mntry.” 

" Are you a Christian asked the Scotchman. 

The I^hemian shook his head. 

Dog !” said Quentin, (for there was little, toleration in tlie 
spirit of Catholicism in tliose days,) " dost thou worship Maliouu?” 

** No,” was the indifferent and concise answer of the guide, 
who neither seemed offended or surprised at the young man’s 
violence of manner. 

** Are you a Pagan then, or what are you ?” 

** 1 have no religion,”* answered the Bohemian. 

Dnrward started back ; for though he had heard of Saracens 
and Idolaters, it had never entered into his idea or belief, that 
any body of men could exist who practised no mode of worship 
wlmtever. He recovered from his astonishment, to ask his guide 
where he usually dwelt. 

** Wherever I chance to be for the time,” replied the Bolimian. 
" I have no home.” 

“ How do you guard your property ?” 

** Excepting the clothes which 1 wear, and the horse I ride on, 
1 have no property,” 

“Yet you dress gaily, and ride gallantiy,” said Durwanl, 
“ What are your means of subsistence f ^ 

“ 1 eat wh«a I am hungiy, drink when I am thirsty, and have 
no otiier means of sub^tence than chance throws in my way,” 
repHed the vagabond* 

^ Under whose do you live !” 

“ 1 acknowledge obedience to none, but as it suits my pleasure 
necesrities,” said the Bohemian. 

^ Wli 9 is your leader, and commands you !” 

sSeeNoMK. mffimqfOiememiant, 
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" The father of our tribe — if T choose to obey him,” said the 
guide — ^ otiierwise I have no commander.” 

^ You are then,” said the wonderiiig querist, “ destitute of all 
that other men are combined by — you have no law, no leader, 
no settled means of subsistence, no house or home. You have, 
may Heaven compassionate you, no country — and, may Heaven 
enlighten and forgive you, you have no God ! What is it that 
remains to you, deprived of government, domestic liappiness, and 
religion ?” 

“ I liave liberty,” said the Bohemian — “ I crouch to no one — 
obey no one — respect no one. — I go where 1 will — live as I 
can — and die when my day comes.” 

But you are subject to instant execution, at tlie pleasure of 
the Judge 1” 

Be it so,” returned the Bohemian ; I can but die so much 
the sooner.” 

** And to imprisonment also,” said the Scot ; and where, then, 
is your boasted freedom 2” 

In my thoughts,” said the Bohemian, which no chains Can 
bind ; while yours, even while your limbs are free, remain fettered 
by your laws and your superstitions, your dreams of local attach* 
ment, and your fantastic visions of civil policy. Such as T are 
free in spirit when our limbs are chained — You are imprisoned 
in mind, even when your limbs are most at freeedom.” 

Yet the freedom of your thoughts,” said tlie Scot, relieves 
not the pressure of the gyves on your limbs.” 

“ For a brief time that may bo endured,” answered the vag- 
rant ; and if within tliat period 1 cannot extricate myself, and 
fail of relief from my comrades, I can always die, and death is 
the most perfect freedom of all.” 

There was a deep pause of some duration, which Quentin at 
length broke by resuming liis queries. 

Yours is a wandering race, unknown to the nations of Europe 
— Whence do tliey derive their origin f” 

1 may not tell you,” answered tlie Bohemian. 

When will they relieve tins kingdom from their presence, 
and return to the land from whence wey came 1” said the Scot. 

" When the day of their pilgrimage shall be accomplished,” 
replied his vagrant guide. 

“ Are you not sprung from those tribes of Israel, which were 
carried into captivity Irayond the great river Euphrates )” ssdd 
Quentin, who had not forgotten the lore which had been taught 
him at Aberbrothick. 

^Hihd we been so,” answmed the Bohemian, " we had followed 
their ^th and practised their rites.” 

^ What is thine own name 1” said Durward* 

^ My proper m^ne is only known to my brethren — The men 
beyond our tents call me Hayraddin Maugrabin, that is, Hayrad- 
4in the African Moor.” 
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^ Thou 8i}eakeBt too well for one who hath lived always in tliy 
filthy horde/* said the Scot. 

have learned some of the knowledge of this land/* said 
Hayraddin. — When I was a little boy, our tribe was chased by 
the hunters after human fiesh. An arrow went through my 
mother’s head, and she died. T was entangled in the blanket on 
her shoulders, and was taken by the pursuers. A priest begged 
me from the Provost’s archers, and trained me up in Framush 
learning for two or three years.” 

** How came you to part witliuhim V* demanded Durward. 

“ I stole money from him — even the God wliich he worshipped,” 
answered Hayraddin, with perfect composure ; " he detected me, 
and beat me — 1 stabbed mm with my knife, fled to the woods, 
and was a^in united to my people.” 

“ Wretch 1” said Durward, “ <Ud you murder your benefactor 1” 
What had he to do to burden me with his benefits I — The 
Ziugaro boy was no house-bred cur, to dog the heels of his 
master, and crouch beneath his blows, for scraps of food — He 
was the imprisoned wolf-whelp, which at the first opportunity 
broke his chain, rcuded his master, and returned to the wilder- 
ness.” 

There was another pause, when the young Scot, with a view of 
still farther investi^ting tlie character and purpose of this suspi- 
cious guide, asked Hayraddin, " Whether it was not true that his 
people, amid their ignorance, pretended to a knowledge of futurity, 
which was not given to the sage^ philosophers, and divines, of 
more polished society 1” 

" We pretend to it,” said Hayraddin, "and it is with justice.” 

" How can it be, that so high a gift is bestowed on so abject a 
race 1” said Quentin. 

"Can I tell you?” answered Hayraddin — "Yes, I may indeed; 
but it is when you shall explain to me why the dog can trace the 
footsteps of a man, while man, the nobler animal, mth not power 
to trace those of the dog. These powers, which seem to you so 
wonderful,’ are instinctive in our race. From the lines on the 
face and on the hand, we can tell the future fate of those who 
consult us, even as surely as you know from the blossom of tlie 
tree in spring, what fruit it will bear in tlie harvest.” 

" I doubt of your knowledge, and defy you to the proof.” 

" Defy me not, Sir Squire,” said Hayxiuldin Maugrabin — "I 
can tell you, thal^ say what you will of your religion, the Goddess 
whom you worship rides in this company.” 

" Peace 1” said Quentin, in astonishment ; " on thy life, not a 
word farther, but in answer to what I ask thee, — Const thou be 
faithful!” 

^ I can — all men can,” said the Bohemian. 

" But wiU thou be faithful !” 

"Bfenldst thou believe me the more should I aweiar it!” 
answered ktograbin, with a sneer. 
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Thy life is in my hand,” sud the young Scot. 

** Strike, and Bce wlietlier 1 fear to die,” answered the Bohe» 
mian. 

Will money render thee a trusty guide ?” demanded Dor- 
ward. 

** If 1 be not such without it, No,” replied the heathen. 

" Then what will bind thee t” asked tiie Scot. 

" Kindness,” replied the Bohemian. 

** Shall T swear to shew thee such, if thou art true guide to us 
on this pilgrimage ?” 

" No,” replied Hayraddin, " it were eittravagant waste of a 
commodity so rare. To thee T am bound already.” 

How 1” exclaimed Durward, more surprised tlian ever. 

** Remember the chestnut^trees on the banks of the C3ier! 
The victim, whose body thou didst cut down, was my brother, 
Zamet the Maugrabin.” 

« And yet,” said Quentin, “ I find you in correspondence with 
those very officers by whom your brother was done to death ; for 
it was one of tliem who directed me whore to meet with you — 
tlie same, doubtless, who procured yonder ladies your services as 
a guide.” 

" What can we do 1” answered Hayn^din, gloomily — « These 
men deal with us as the sheep-dogs do with the flock ; &ey protect 
us for a while, drive us hither and thither at their pleasure, and 
always end by guiding us to the sliambles.” 

Quentin had afterwards occasion to learn that the Bohemian 
spoke truth in this particular, and that the Provost-guard, 
employed to suppress the vagabond bauds by which the kingdom 
was infested, entertained correspondence among them, and for- 
bore, for a certain time, the exercise of their duty, which always 
at last ended in conduc^g their allies to the gallows. This is a 
sort of political relation between thief and officer, for the profit- 
able exerdse of their mutual professions, which has subsisted in 
all countries, and is by no means unknown to our own. 

Durward, p^ng from the guide, fell hack to the rest of the 
retinue, very little satisfied with the character of Hayraddin, and 
entertaining little confidence in tlie professions of gratitude v^ch 
he had personally made to him. He proceeded to sound the 
other two men who had been assigned him for attendants, and he 
was concerned to find them stupid, and as unfit to assist him 
with eoussel, as in tlie rencounter they had shewn themselves 
reluctant to use their weapons, 

^ It is all the bettet,” said Quentin to himself, his spirit firing 
wkh ills apprehended difhculties of his rituation ; “ tlmt lovely 
^ung lady sliril owe all to me, — What one hand — ay^ and one 
head can do,— xneriiinks 1 can boldly count upon. I have seen 
my ^flier’s house on fire, and he and my Infers lyiug dead 
ammi^ the flames — 1 g^ve not an inrii ba<^, but fought it cut 
to the last Now 1 am two years older, and have the beat 
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fairest cause to bear me well, that ever kindled mettle within a 
brave man’s bosom.” 

Acting upon this resolution, the attention and activity which 
Quentin bestowed diiniig the journey, had in it something that 
gave him the appearance of ubiquity. His principal and most 
favourite post was of course by the side of the ladies ; who, 
sensible of his extreme attention to their safety, began to con- 
verse with him in almost the tone of familiar friendship, and 
appeared to take great pleasure in the natveU, yet shrewdness, 
of his conversation. Yet Quentin did not sutler the fascination 
of this intercourse to interfere with tlie vigilant discharge of his 
duty. 

If he was often by the side of the Countesses, labouring to 
describe to the natives of a level country the Grampian moun- 
tains, and, above all, the beauties of Glen-Houlakin, — he was 
as often riding with Hayraddin, in the front of the cavalcade, 
questioning him about &e road, and the resting-places, and 
recording his answers in his mind, to ascertain whether upon 
cross-examination he could discover any thing like meditated 
treachery. As often again he was in the rear, endeavourini; to 
secure tlie attachment of the two horsemen, by kind words, gifts, 
and promises of additional recompense, when their task sliouldbe 
accoinpliehed. 

In tnis way they travelled for more than a week, through by- 
paths and unfrequented districts, and by circuitous routes, in 
order to avoid lar^ towns. Notliing remarkable occurred, 
though they now and then met strolling gangs of Bohemians, who 
respected them, as under the conduct of one of their tribe, — 
straggling soldiers, or perhaps banditti, who deemed their party 
too strong to be attacked, — or parties of the Marechaussde, as 
they would now be termed, wliom Louis, who searched tlie 
wounds of the land with steel and cautery, employed to suppress 
the disarderly bands which infested the interior. These last 
suftbred them to pursue their way unmolested, by virtue of a 
pass-word, with which Quentin had been fumisl^d for that pur- 
pose by the King himself. 

Their resting-places were chiefly the monasteries, most of 
triiioh were obliged by the rules of their foundation to recrive 
pilgrims, under which duuracter the ladies travelled, witli hospi- 
tamy, and without any troublesome inquiries into ilieir rank and 
diaMctmr, which most persons of distinction were desirous of 
cono^ng while in the discharge of tiieir vows. The pretence 
of weariness was usually employed by the Countesses <a Croye, 
as an excuse for instantly retiring to rest, and Quentin, as th^ 
Major Demo, arranged all that was nccessap^ betwixt them and 
entertainers, with a shrewdness wliich saved them all 
and an alacrity that failed not to exrite a corresponding 
degw of good-will on the part oi those who were time sednlonsiy 
nttriidedto. 
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One Hream&tanoe ^ve Quentin peculiar trouble, whidi wm 
tbe character and nation of his guide ; who, as a heathen, and an 
infidel vagabond, addicted besides to occult arts, (the badge of all 
hia tribe,) was often looked upon as a very improper guest for 
the holy resting-places at which the company usually hedted, and 
was not in consequence admitted within even the outer circuit of 
their walls, save with extreme reluctance. This was very em- 
barrassing ; for, on the one hand, it was necessary to keep in 
good humour a man who was possessed of the secret of their 
expedition ; and on the other, Quentin deemed it indispensable to 
maintain a vigilant tliough secret watch on Hayraddin’s conduct, 
in order that, as far as might be, he should hold no communica- 
tion with any one without being observed. This of course was 
impossible, if the Bohemian was lodged without the precincts of 
the convent at wliich they stopped, and Bnrward could not help 
tliinking that Hayraddin was desirous of bringing about this 
latter arrangement ; for, instead of keeping himself still and quiet 
in the quarters allotted to him, his conversation, tricks, and songs, 
were, at the same time, so entertaining to the novices and 
younger brethren, and so unedifying in the opinion of the seniors 
of the frateniity, that, in more cases than one, it required all the 
authority, supported by threats, which Quentin could exert over 
him, to restrain bis irreverent and untimeous jocularity, and all 
the interest he could make with the Superiom, to prevent the 
beatlien hound from being thrust out of doors. He succeeded, 
however, by the adroit manner in which he apologized for the 
acts of indecorum committed by their attendant, and the skill 
with which he hinted the hope of his being brought to a better 
sense of principles and behaviour, by the neighbourhood of holy 
relief consecrated buildings, and, above all, of men dedicated to 
religion. 

But upon the tenth or twelfth day of their journey, after they 
had entered Flanders, and were approaching we town of Namur, 
all tlie eflbrts of Quentin became inadequate to suppress tiie con* 
sequences of file scandal given by his heathen guide. The scene 
was a Franciscan convent, and of a strict and reformed ottd&pp 
and the Prior a man who afterwards died in the odour of sanctity. 
Aiiet rather more than the usual scruples (which were indeed m 
sudi a case to be expected) had been sunnonnted, the obnoxioua 
Boheomhtii at lengfii obtained quarters in an ont-houae inhabited 
by A lay*brother, who acted as gardener. The ladies retired to 
mir apartment, as usual, and the Prior, who chanced to have 
some distant allknoes and friends in Scotland, and who was fimd 
of hearing foreigners tell of fiieir native countries, invited 
Qnenfin, wifii whose mien and condiiet he seemed murii please^ 
to a sfigbt monastic refaction in his own oeli. Finmng 
lirimr a man of intelligence, Quentin not negleet tbCMss^ 
of makhm himsplf aemutinted of sllmio 

me oMUitry of £iogs, of Wln(m> dttrmg the last taro days ths^ 
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jmirney, he had heard such reports, as 'made him very appre- 
hensive for the security of his charge during tlie remainder of 
their route, nay, even of the Bishop’s power to protect Uiem, 
when they should be safely conducted to his reudeuce. The 
replies of the Prior were not very consolatory. 

^ ne said, that ** the people of Liege were wetdthy burghers, who;, 
like Jediurun of old, had waxed fat and kicked — that they were 
uplifted in heart because of their wealth and their privileges— 
that they had divers disputes with the Duke of Burg^dy, their 
liege lord, upon the subject of imposts and immuuitieB— and 
that they had repeatedly broken out into open mutiny, whereat 
the Duke was so much incensed, as being a man of a hot and 
fiery nature, that be had sworn, by Saint George, on the next 
provocation, he would make the city of Liege like to the desola- 
tion of Babylon, and the downfi^ of Tyre, a hissing and a 
reproach to &e whole territory of Flanders.” 

“ And he is a prince, by all report, likelv to keep such a vow,” 
said Quentin ; ** so the men of Liege will probably beware how 
they give him occasion.” 

It were to be so hoped,” said the Prior; “ and such aie die 
prayers of the godly in the land, who would not that the blood of 
the citizens were poured forth like water, and that they should 
perish, even as utter castaways, ere they make their peace with 
Heaven. Also the good Bishop labours night and day to pie- 
serve peace, as well becometh a servant of the altar ; for it is 

written in Hdy Scripture, Be<U% padfici. But ” here the 

good Prior stopped, with a deep sigh. 

Quentin modestly urged the great importance of which it was 
to ^e ladies whom he attended, to have some assured informa- 
tion respecting the internal state of the country, and what an act 
of Christian charity it would be, if the wordiy and reverend 
Father would enlighten them upon that subject. 

^ It is one,” said the Prior, ^ on which no man speaks with 
williUCTess ; for those who speak evil of the powerful, etiam in 
cnMc^f may find that a winged thing shall carry the matter to 
bis ears. Nevertlieless, to render you, who seem an ingenuous 
youth, and your ladies, who are devout votaresses accomplishing 
a holy pilgrimage, the little service that is in my power, 1 will 
be plmn with you.” 

He then looked cautiously round, and lowered his voice, as if 
afraid of being overheard. 

^ The people of Liege,” he siud, ^ tan privily instigated to 
their frequent mutinies by men of Belial, who pretend, but^ as 1 
hope, falsely, to have commission to that effect from our most 
Christiuli King; whom, however, 1 hold to deserve that tom 
bettor than were consistent with Ids thus ifistorbing the peace of 
state. Yet so it is, that his name is fredy naed 
fay wm who uphold and inflame the discontents at Liege. Thme 

moreover, in flie land, a pohleman of good descent, mid tome 
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in warlike affairs ; but otherwise, so to speak, Lapu offenmmt e9 
^ra domdali, — a stumblin^-bloek of offence to the eountries of 
Burgundy and Flanders. His name is William de la 
^ Galled William with the Beard,” said the young Soot, " or 
the Wild Boar of Aklennes !” 

And rightly so called, my son,” said the Prior ; because 
he is as the wild boar of the forest, which treadeth down with his 
hoofs, and rendeth with his tusks. And he hath formed to him- 
self a band of more than a thousand men, all, like himself, con- 
temners of civil and ecclesiastical authority, and holds himself 
independent of the Duke of Burgundy, and maintains himself 
and nis followers by rapine and wrong, wrought without distinc- 
tion, upon churchmen and la^en. Imposuit manus in Chrutofi 
Dominif — he hath stretched forth his hand upon the anointed 
of the Lord, regardless of what is written, — ^ Touch not mine 
anointed, and do my prophets no wrong.’ — Even to our poor 
house did he send for sums of gold and sums of silver, as a 
ransom for our lives, and those of our brethren ; to which we 
returned a Latin supplication, stating our inability to answer his 
demand, and exhorting him in the words of the preacher, JVe 
ntoliaris amico tuo malum, cum habet in tefiduoiam. Nevertlie- 
less, this Gulielmus Barhatus, this William de la Marck, as com- 
pletely igpiorant of humane letters as of humanity itself, replied, 
in his ridiculous jargon, ^Si non payatia, brulabo tnonasterium 
teetnmJ ” * 

Of which rude Latin, however, you, my good hither,” said 
tlie youth, “ were at no loss to conceive the meaning !” 

“ Alas ! my son,” said the Prior, “ Pear and Necessity are 
slirewd interpreters; and wc were obliged to melt down tlie 
silver vessels of our altar to satisfy the rapacity of this crael 
chief — May Heaven requite it to him seYen-foldl Pereat im- 
probus — Amen, amen, anatJiema estol** 

^ I marvel,” said Qiuentin, that the Duke of Burgundy, who 
is so strong and powerful, doth not bait tliis boar to purpose, of 
whose ravages 1 have alrady heard so much.” 

^ Abe ! my son,” said the Pnor, ^ the Duke Charies is now at 
Pes0iine» assembling his oaptaina of hundreds and his captains of 
lltmiBaiids, to make war against France ; and thus, while Heaven 
hath set discord between the hearts of those great prinees, the 
oounti^ is ndsosed by such subordinate oppressors. But it is in 
evil time that the Duke nedects the cure of these internal gan- 
grenes ; Ibr this WUlism de la Marok hath of late entertamed 
epem communication with Rouslaer and Pavilion, the chielb of 
Hw disoontented at Liege, and it is to be feared he wUl soon stir 
Ibem up to some deaerate enterprise,” 

" the 'Bhhop of Liege,” said Quentin, be hath stiU power 

. . e.iA;4liiiilKr stjwv h toM of the Jt)uk« of Vendome, Who amwerod hi this sort 
Of stovKlatlb the ehuit^ oapoi^latioos of a Uermah co&vteht against mo 
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f^nough to subdne tliii) disquiets! and tnrbulent spirit — hath he 
not, good father)' — Your answer to this question concerns me 
much.” 

" The Bishop, my child,” replied the Prior, " hath the sword 
of Saint Peter, as well as the keys. He hatli power as a secular 
prince, and he liath the j^rotection of the mighty House of Bur- 
gundy ; he hath also spiritual authority as a prelate, and he sup- 
ports both w'ith a reasonable force of good soldiers and men-at- 
arms. This William de la March was bred in his household, and 
bound to him by many benefits.* But he gave vent, even in the 
court of the Bishop, to his fierce and blc^-thirsty temper, and 
was expelled tlience for a homicide, committed on oue of the 
Bishop’s cliief domestics. From tlienceforward, being banished 
from the good Prelate’s presence, he hath been his constant and 
unrelenting foe ; and now, I grieve to say, he hath girded his loins, 
^d strengthened his horn against him.” 

^ You consider, then, the situation of the worthy Prelate as being 
dangerous 1” said Quentin very anxiously. 

Alas 1 my son,” said the good Franciscan, ^ what or who is 
there in this weary wilderness, whom we may not hold as in danger ? 
But Heaven forefend, I should speak of the reverend Prelate as 
one whose peril is imminent. He has much treasure, true coun- 
sellors, and brave soldiers; and, moreover, a mbbsenger who passed 
hither to the eastward yesterday, saith that the Duke of Burgundy 
batli despatched, upon tho Bishop’s request, an hundred men-at- 
arms to his assistance. This reinforcement, with the retinue 
belongiug to each lance, are enough to deal with William de la 
Marck, on whose name be sorrow I — Amen.” 

At this ciiffls their conversation was interrupted by the Sacristan, 
who, in a voice almost inarticulate with anger, accused the Bohe- 
mian of having practised the most abominable arts of delusion 
among the younger brethren. He had added to their nighfiy meal 
cups of a heady and intoxicating cordial, of ten times the stren^h 
of the most powerful wine, under which several of tlie fraternity 
had succumbed, — and indeed, aiUiough the Sacristan had been 
strong to resist its influence, tiiey might yet see, from his inflamed 
countenance and thick speech, that even he, the accuser himself, 
was in some degree afibeted by this unhallowed potation. More- 
over, the Bohemian had sung songs of worldly vanity and impure 
pleasures ; he had derided the cord of Saint Francis, made jest of 
his miraolea, and termed his votaries fools and lazy knaves, Lastlyr, 
he bod practised palmistry, and foretold to the young Father 
Oherubin, that he was beloved by a beautiful lady, who should 
make him fatiier to a thriving boy. 

The Father Prior listened to these complaiDta for some time in 
stieiim as struck with mute horror by their eiionnoua atrocity. 
WImn me Sacristan had concluded, be rose up, descended to the 
coart of the convent, and ordered the la;^ brethren, on niin of &e 
worst consequences of spiritual disobedience, to beat Hayi 
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out of the sacred precincts, with their broom-staves and cart- 
whip^ 

This sentence was executed accordingly, in the presence of 
Quentin Durward, who, however vexed at the occurrence, easily 
saw that his interference would be of no avail. 

The discipline indicted upon the delinquent, notwithstanding 
the exhortations of the Superior, was more ludicrous tliau formi- 
dable. The Bohemian ran hither and thither through the court, 
amongst the clamour of voices, and noise of blows, some of which 
xeacimd him not, because purposely misaimed ; others, sincerely 
designed for his person, were eluded by his activity ; and tlie few 
that fell upon his back and shoulders, he took without eitlier 
complaint or reply. The noise and riot was the greater, that the 
inexperienced cudgel-players, among whom Hayraddin ran the 
gauntlet, hit each other more frequently than tliey hit him; till at 
Imigth, desirous of ending a scene which was more scandalous 
than edifying, the Prior commanded the wicket to be flung oi>en, 
and the Bohemian, darting through it with the speed of light- 
ni^, fled forth into the moonlight. 

During this scene, a suspicion which Durward had formerly 
entertained, recurred iritii additional strength. Hayraddin had, 
that very morning, promised to him more modest and discreet 
behaviour than he was wont to exhibit, when they rested in a 
convent on their journey; yet he had broken his engagement, and 
liad been even more offensively obstreperous than usi^. Something 
probably lurl^ under this ; for whatever were the Bohemian’s 
deficiencies, he lacked neither sense, nor, when he pleased, self- 
command ; and might it not be prol^ble that he wmed to hold 
some communication, either with his own horde or some one else, 
firom which he was debarred in the course of the day, by the 
vigilance with whidi ho was watched by Quentin, and had 
recourse to this stratagem in order to get himself tamed out of 
the convent ! 

No sooner did this suspicion dart once more through Quentin’s 
mmd, than, alert as he always was in his motions, he resolved to 
follow his cudgelled guide, and observe (secretly if possible) how 
lie disposed of himseu. Aecordingly, when tiie Bohemian fled, 
as alvmy mentioned, out at the gate of tlio convent, Quentin, 
hastily explaining to ^e Prior the necessity of keeping sight of 
his gnid^ followed in pursuit of him. 
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CHAPTER XVIT. 

THE ESPIED SPY. 

\V1iat» tlie rude ranger ? and spied tpy ?— bands off o' 

You are for no siicli rustics. 

Ben Jonson*s Tale qfRMn Hood. 

When Quentin sallied from the convent^ he could mark the 
precipitate retreat of the Bohemian, whose dark figure was seen 
in the far moonlight flying with tlie speed of a flogged hound quite 
through the sti*eet of the little village, and across toe level meadow 
tliat lay beyond. 

My friend runs fast,” said Quentin to himself ; but he must 
run faster yet, to escape the fleetest foot that ever pressed the 
heather of Glen-houlakin.” 

Being fortunately without his cloak and armour, the Scottish 
mountaineer was at liberty to put forth a speed which was un- 
rivalled in his own glens, and which, notwithstanding the rate at 
which the Bohemian ran, was likely soon to bring his pursuer up 
with him. This was not, however, Quentin’s object ; for he con- 
sidered it more essential to watch Hayraddin’s motions, than to 
interrupt them. He was the rather led to this, by the steadiness 
witli which the Bohemian directed his course ; and which con- 
tinuing, even after the impulse of the violent expulsion had sub- 
sided, seemed to indicate that his career had some more certain 
goal for its object than could have suggested itself to a person 
unexpectedly turned out of good quarters when midnight was 
approaching, to seek a new place of repose. He never even 
looked behind him ; and consequently Burward was enabled to 
follow him unobserved. At lengtli the Bohemian having traversed 
the meadow, and attained the side of a little stream, the banks of 
which were clothed with alders and willowy, Quentin observed 
that he stood still, and blow a low note on his horn, which was 
answered by a whistle at some little distance. 

This is a rendezvous,” thought Quentin ; but how shall J 
come near enough to overhear what passes I the sound of my steps, 
and the rustling of the boughs through which 1 must force my 
passage, will betray me, unless 1 am cautiouB — I will stalk tbeoDf 
uy Saint Andrew, as if they were Glen-Isla deer — they ehall 
learn that 1 have not conned woodcraft for nought. Yonder they 
meet, the two shadows — and two of them tliere are — odds against 
me if 1 am discovered, and if their purpose be unfriendly, as is 
much to be doubted. And tlien the Countess Isabelle loses her 
poor friend I —Well — and he were not worthy to be called such, 
if ^"were not ready to meet a dozen in her behalf. — Have I 
net croMsd swords with Dunois, the best knight in Frqnce, and 
shall I fear a tribe of yonder vagabonds ! Pshaw I — God asiid 
Saint Andrew to friend^ they will find me both stout and wary.” 
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Tlius resolving, and with a degree of caution taught him by his 
silvan habits, our friend descended into the channel of the little 
stream, which varied in depth, sometimes scarce covering his 
shoes, sometimes coming up to his knees, and so crept along, his 
form concealed by the boughs oveihanging the bank, and his steps 
unheard amid tlie ripple of the water. (We liave ourselves, in 
the days of yore, thus approached the nest of the wakeful raven.) 
In this manner, the Scot drew near unperceived, until he dis- 
tinctly heard the voices of those who were tlie subject of his 
observation, though he could not distinguish the words. Being 
at this time under tlie drooping branches of a magnificent weep- 
ing willow, which almost swept the surface of the water, he caught 
hmd of one of its boughs, by the assistance of which, exerting at 
once much agility, dexterity, and strength, he raised himself up 
into the body of me tree, and sat, secure from discoveiy, among 
the central branches. 

From this situation he could discover that the person with 
whom Hayraddin was now conversing was one of his own tribe, 
and, at the same time, he perceived, to his great disappointment, 
that no approximation could enable him to comprehend their 
language, which was totally unknown to him. They laughed 
much ; and as Hayraddin made a sign of skipping about, and 
ended by rubbing his shoulder with his hand, Durward had no 
doubt t^t he was relating the story of tlie bastinading which he 
had sustained previous to his escape &om the convent 

On a sudden, a whistle was again heard in the distance, which 
was once more answered by a low tone or two of Hayraddin’s 
horn. Presently afterwards, a tall, stout, soldierly-looking man, 
a strong contrast in point of thewes and sinews to the small and 
alender-limbed Bohemians, made his appearance. He liad a 
broad baldric over his shoulder, which sustained a sword that 
hung fdmost across his person ; bis hose were much slashed, 
through which slashes was drawn silk or tiffany, of various 
eolonra ; they were tied by at least five hundred points or strinn, 
made of ribbon, to the tight buff-jacket which be wore, and me 
x^ht sleeve of which dis^yed a silver boar’s head, the crest of 
his Gimtaiii. A very small hat sat jauntily on one side of hia 
head, uom which defended a quantity of curled haur, which fell 
on eadi ride of a broad face, and mingled with as broad a beard, 
ahbut four inches long. He held a ^g lanee in his hand ; and 
his whole equipment was that of one of me German adventurers, 
who were Imown by the name of lauzknechts, in English, soear- 
men, who constituted a formidable part of tiie infiuitty ot the 
These mercenaries were, of o(nixse, a fierce lUsd rapaeiouB 
soldienr, and having an idle tale current among themselves, that 
n was mused admittance into heaven pn acoount of 

hid vices, and into hell on the score of his tumidtuoufl^ mutbous^ 
and ifisttbmriinate diiqioritioxi, they raanfiiUy acted as if the^ 
nrilhar souths the one, nor esehewed the bther. 
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Doimer and blitz ! ” was his first salutation, in a sort of 
German-French, which we can only imperfectly imitate, “ Why 
liave you kept me dancing in attendance dis dr^ nights 1” 

1 could not see you sooner, Meiuherr,** said Hayraddin, very 
submissively ; there is a young Scot, with as quick an eye as 
the wild-cat, who watches my least motions. He suspects me 
already, and, should he find his suspicion confirmed, I were a 
dead man on the spot, and he would carry back the women into 
France 

"Was henkerl” said the lan’zknecht ; "we are three — we 
will attack them to-morrow, and can^ the women off without 
going farther. You said the two valets were cowards — you and 
your comrade may manage them, and the Teufel sail hold me, 
but 1 match your Scots wild-cat/* 

"You will find that foolhardy,” said Hayraddin ; " for, besides 
that we ourselves count not much in fighting, this spark hath 
matched himself with the best knight in France, and come off 
with honour — I have seen iliose who saw him press l>unois hard 
enough.” 

"Hagel and sturmwetter! It is but your cowardice that 
speaks,” said the German soldier. 

" I am no more a coward than yourself,” .said Hayraddin ; 
"but my trade is not fighting. — If you keep the appointment 
where it was laid, it is well — if not, I guide them safely to the 
Bishop’s Palace, and William de la Marck may easily possess 
himself of them there, provided, be is half as strong as be pre- 
tended a week sinoe,” 

" Poz tausend !” said the soldier, " we are as strong and 
stronger ; but we hear of a hundreds of the lances of Burgund, 
— das ist, — see you,— five men to a lance do make five 
hundreds, and then hold me the devil, they will he fainer to seek 
for us, than we to seek for them ; for der Bischoff hath a goot 
force on footing — ay, indeed 1” 

" You must then hold to the ambuscade a;t the Cross of the 
Three Kings, or give up the adventure,” said the Bohemian. 

" Geb up — geh up the adventure of the rich bride for our 
noble hauptmaa — Teufel 1 1 will charge through hell first. — 
Mein sopl, we will be aU princes and bertsogs, whom they call 
dukes, and we wUl hab a snab at the wein-^lar, and at the 
moifidy French crowns, and it may be at the pretty garees too, 
when He with de beard is weary on them.” 

" The ambuscade at the Cross of the Three Kings then BtUl 
holds f” said fhe Bohemian* 

" Gut, ay,^ — you will swear to bring them there ; and 

when they are on thdr knees before the erosiE^ and down firomofif 
ihe^ which all men do, except such Mack heathens as 

thoii, we ^ Blake in on them, and they arC’ ours.” 

^ Ay ; but I promtsed this piece of necessaa^ villatny oiih on 
one eon^fion,” siud Hayraddin.— I will not hare ahak* w tha 
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young man’s head touched. If you swear this to me, by y-dnr 
Three dead Men of Cologne, 1 will swear to you, by the Seven 
Night Walkers, that I will serve you truly as to the rest. And 
if you break your oath, the Night Walkers sliall wake you seven 
nights from your sleep, between night and morning, and, on the 
eighth, they shall strangle and devour you.** 

But donner and liagel, what need you be so curious about the 
life of this boy, who is neitlier your bloot nor kin V* said the 
German. 


^^No matter for that, honest Heinrick; some men have pleasure 
in cutting throats, some in keeping them whole — So swear to 
me, that yon will spare him life and limb, or, by the bright star 
Aldeboran, this matter shall go no farther — Swear, and by the 
Three Kings, as you call them, of Cologne — I know you care for 
no other oath.’* 

"Du hist ein comische man,” said the lanzknecht, "I 
swear——” 

"Not yet,” said the Bohemian — "Faces about, brave lanz- 
knecht, and look to the east, else the Kings may not hear you.” 

The soldier took the oath in the manner prescribed, and then 
declared that ho would be in readiness, observing the place was 
quite convenient, being scarce five miles from their present 
leaguer. 

" But, were it not making sure work to have a fahnlein of 
riders on the other road, by the left side of the inn, which might 
tnm them if they go that way P 

The Bohemian considered a moment, and tlien answered, " No 
— the appearance of their troops in that direction might alarm 
the garrison of Namur, and then they would have a doubtful 
light, instead of assured success. Besides, they riiall travel on the 
right bank of the Maes, for 1 can guide ^em which way 1 will ; 
for, sliarp as this same Scottish mountaineer is, be hath* never 
asked any one’s advice, save mine, umn the direction of their 
route. — Undoubtedly, I was assigned to him by an assured 
friend, whose word no man mistrusts till they come to know him a 
little.” 

" Hark ye, friend Hayraddin,” said the soldier, " I would ask 
you somewhat — You and your bruder were, as you say yourself, 
mm stemen-deuter, tliat is, stardookers and geistor-eeers — 
Now, ifhat banker was it made you not foresee him, your bmder 
Zamet to hanged f” 

" J you, Heinrick,” fnid Hayraddin "if I could 

have known tny brother was such a fool as to tell the counsel of 
King Lmds to Duke Charles of Burgundy, T could haveibretold 
his death as sure as I can foretell fii.ir weather in July. Louis 
hvft both ebrs and hands at tiie Court of Burgundy, and 
i(!S^les’s counsellors love the chink of Frenria gold as well as 
,11^ dostlho ^tter of a wine-pot -^But fare Ihee well, and ke^ 
lippolntmeftt-^l must avrait my eariy Scot a bow-shot tritiiout 
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ihjf gate of tbe den of the lazy swine yonder, else will he tliink 
va» about some excursion which bodes no good to the success of 
his journey,” 

" Take a draught of comfort first,” said the lanzknecht, tender- 
ing him a flask, — but I forget ; ^ou art beast enough to drink 
nothing but water, like a vile vassal of Mahound and Terma- 
gnnd,” 

" Thou art thyself a vassal of the wine-measure and the flagon,** 
said the Bohemian, — ** I marvel not that thou art only trust^ 
with the bloodtliirsty and violent part of executing what better 
heads have devised. — He must drmk no wine, who would know 
the thoughts of others, or hide his own. But why preach to thee, 
who hast a thirst as eternal as a sand-bank in Arabia t — Fare 
thee well. ^ Take my comrade Tuisco with thee-— his appearanoe 
about the monastery may breed suspicion.** 

The twp worthies parted, after each had again pledged himself 
to keep the rendezvous at flie Cross of the Three Kings. 

Quentin Durward watched until they were out of sight, and 
then descended from his place of concealment, his heart tlirob- 
bing at the narrow escape wliich he and his fair charge had 
made— if, indeed, it could yet be acliieved — from a deep-laid 
plan of villainy. Afraid, on his return to the monastery, of 
stumbling upon Hayraddin, he made a long detour, at the expense 
of traversing some very rough ground, and was thus enabled to 
rotum to bis asylum on a different point from that by which he 
left it. ' ‘ ^ 

On the route, he communed earnestly with liimself oonceming 
the safest plan to be pursued. He had formed the resolution, 
when he mi heard Hayraddin avow his treachery, to put him to 
death BO soon as tbe conference broke up, and his companions 
were at a sufiicient distance ; but when he heard tiie Bonemian 
express so much interest in saving his own life, he felt it would 
be ungrateful to execute upon him, in its rigour, tiie punishment 
his treachery had deserved. He therefore resolved to spare his 
life, and even, if possible, still to use his services as a guide, under 
such precautions as should ensure tbe seeurify of tiie precious 
diazge, to the preservation of whkdi his own me was internally 
devoted. 

But whit)ier were they to tom — the Countesses of Croye could 
neither obtain shelter in Burgundy, from winch they had fled, nor 
in France, from whidi they had Hen in a manner expelled. The 
violenee of Duke Charles in the one country, was sn^arcely more 
to be feared than the cold and tymnnieal policy of Khig £ouisin 
the other. After deep thougfat,l>ttrward could form no better or 
mjfer plan for their security, than that, evading the amboecadu^ 
thW iWiNild take the road to Dege by the left hand of the ijbiefh 
m mow themselves, as the ladies originalty designed, upon th». 
protoeticki of the excellent Bishop. That Fxelale’s will lo protect 
thein could not be doubted, and, if reinforced by this 
von. XVI. It 
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party of men-at-arms, he might be considered an having the 
povrcr. At any rate, if the dangers to which he was exposed 
from tlie hostility of William de la March, and from the troubles 
in the city of Liege, appeared imminent, he would still be able to 
protect the unfortunate ladies until they could be despatched to 
Grermany with a suitable escort. 

To sum up this reasoning — for when is a mental argument 
conducted without some reference to selfish consideration ? — 
Quentin imagined tliat the death or captivity to which King Louis 
had, in cold blood, consigned him, set him at liberty from his 
engagements to the Crown of France ; which, thercfoi'e, it was 
his determined purpose to renounce. The Bishop of Liege was 
likely, he concluded, to need soldiers, and he thought that, by the 
interposition of his fair friends, who now, especially tlie elder 
Countess, treated him with much familiarity, he might get some 
command, and perhaps might have the charge of conducting the 
Ladies of Croyc to some place more safe than the neighbourhood 
of Liege. And, to conclude, the ladies had talked, although 
almost in a sort of jest, of raising the Countesses own vassals, and, 
as others did in those stormy toes, fortifying her strong castle 
against all assailants whatever ; they had jestingly asked Quentin, 
whether he would accept the perilous ofheo of their Seneschal ; 
and, on his embracing the office with ready glee and devotion, 
they had, in the same spirit, permitted him to kiss both their 
hands on that confidential and honourable appointment. Nay, he 
thought that the hand of the Countess Isabelle, one of the best 
formed and most beautiful to which true vassal ever did such 
homage, trembled when his lips rested on it a moment longer than 
ceremony required, and that some confusion appeared on her 
cheek and in her eye as she withdrew it. Something might come 
of all this ; and what brave man, at Quentin Durward’s age, but 
would gladly have taken the thoughts which it awakened, into the 
eonfdderations which were to determine his conduct t 

This point settled, he had next to consider in what degree he 
was to use the farther guidance of the faithless Bohemian. He 
had renounced his first thought of killing him in the wood, and, 
if he took another guide, and dismissed him alive, it would be 
sending tlie traitor to the camp of William de la Marck, with 
intelligence of their motions. He tliought of taking the Prior 
into all councils, and requesting him to detain ttie Bohemian by 
force, until toy should have toe to reach the* Bisliop’s caatle ; 
bu^ on reflection, he dared not haxard such a proposition to one 
who was thpl^ both as an old man and a friar, who Wd to safety 
of bis convatrt the most important object of his dnty^ and wbo 
treml^d at to mention of the Wild IShbx of Ardennes. . 

At length Dorward settled a plan of •operation, on whkhhe 
could to better reckon, as to execution resM entirely upon 
himself ^ and, in the cause in which he was engaged, he bim- 
ssifespabfeofeyeiy thing. Witiia,fiimsndbfMtieart,ti^^ 
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conecious of the dangers of his situation, Quentin might be com- 
pared to one walking under a load, of the weight of which he is 
conscious, but whicli yet is not beyond his streiigtli and power of 
endurance. Just as'liis plan was determined, he reached the 
convent. 

Upon knocking gently at the gate, a brother, considerately 
stationed for that purpose by'the Prior, opened it, and acquainted 
him that tlie brethren were to be engaged iu the choir till day- 
break, praying Heaven to forgive to community the various 
scandals which had that evening taken place among tliem. 

The worthy friar offered Quentin pennission to attend their 
devotions ; but his clothes were iu such a wet condition, that the 
youn^ Scot was obliged to decline the opportunity, and request 
pennission, instead, to sit by the kitchen fire, in order to his attire 
being dried before morning ; as he was particularly desirous that 
tlie 'Bohemian, when they should next meet, diould observe no 
traces of his having been abroad during the night. The friar not 
onl^ granted his request, but afforded him his own company, 
whicli fell in very happily with the desire which Durward had to 
obtain information concerning the two routes which he had heard 
mentioned by the Bohemian in bis conversation with the lanz- 
knecht. The friar, intrusted upon many occasions with the busi- 
ness of the convent abroad, was the person in* the fraternity best 

r ilified to afford him the informatiou he requested, but observed, 
t, as true pilginms, it became the dutpr of the ladies whom 
Quentin escorted, to take the road on the right side of the Maes, 
by the Cross of the Kings, where the blessed relics of Caspar, 
Melchior, and Balthasar, (as the Catholic Church has named the 
eastern Magi who came to Bethlehem with their offerings,) had 
rested as they were transported to Cologne, and on which spot 
they had wrought many miracles. 

Quentin replied, that the ladies were determined to observe all 
the holy stations with the utmost punctuality, and would certainly 
visit that of the Cross, either in going to or r^umin^ from Cologne, 
but they had heard reports that the road by the right side of the 
river was at present rendered unsafe by tlie soldiers of the fero- 
cious William de la Marck. 

** Now may Heaven forbid,” said Fatlier Francis, that the 
Wild Boar of Ardennes should again make his lair so near us I — 
Nevertiieless, the broad Maes will be a good barrier betwixt us, 
even should it sd^chance.” 

*^But it will be no barrier between my ladies and the 
marauder, should we cross the river, and travel ,^on the right 
bttnk,^* answered the Scot. 

“ Heaven will protect its own, young man,” said the friar ; * for 
it wgafe hard to think that the Kings of yonder blessed city of 
Gitogne, wbo will not endure that a Jew or Infidel should even 
enter whhin the walls of their town, could be oblivious enough to 
permit their worshippers, coming to their riirine as true pilgrims, 
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to be plundered and misused by such a miscreant dog as this 
Boar of Ardennes, who is worse than a whole desert of Saracen 
heathens, and all tlie ten tribes of Israel to boot.” 

Whatever reliance Quentin, as a sincere Catholic, was bound 
to rest upon the special protection of Melchior, Caspar, and Bal- 
thasar, he could not but recollect, tliat the pilgrim habits of Ihe 
ladies being assumed out of mere earthly policy, he and his 
charge could scarcely expect their countenance on the present 
occasion; and therefore resolved, as far as possible, to avoid 
placing the ladies in any predicament where miraculous interpo- 
sition might be necessary ; whilst, in the simplicity of his good 
faith, he himself vowed a pilgrimage to the three Kings of 
Cologne in his own proper person, provided the simulate design 
of those over whose safety he was now watching, should be per- 
mitted by those reasonable and royal, as well as sainted person- 
ages, to attain tlie desired effect. 

That he might enter into this obligatiou with all solemnity, he 
requested the friar to shew him into one of the various chapels 
which opeued from the main body of the church of the convent 
where, upon his knees, and with sincere devotion, he ratified the 
vow which he had mode internally. The distant sound of the 
choir, the solemnity of the deep and dead hour which he had 
chosen for this act of devotion, the effect of the glimmering lamp 
with which the little Gothic building was illunuioated — con- 
tributed to throw Quentin’s mind into tlie state when it most 
readily acknowledges its human frailty, and seeks that snper- 
natur^ aid and protection, which, in every worship, must he 
oonuected witli repentance for past sins, and resolutious of future 
amendment. That tlie object of his devotion was misplaced, was 
not the fault of Quentin ; and, its purpose being sincere, we can 
scarce suppose it unacceptable to the only true I^ty, who regards 
the motives, and not the forms of prayer, and in whose eyes the 
sincere devotion of a heafhen is more estimable than the specious 
hypocrisy of a Pharisee. 

Having commended himself and his helpless companions to the 
Saints, and to the keeping of Providence, Quentin at length 
retired to zest, leaving the friar much edified by the depth and 
sincerily of his devotion. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

PiLMlSTEY. 

When mitfiy a meiry tale and many a King 
Ciieer*d the rough road, we wiirii'd the rough road long. 

The rough road, then, returning in a round. 

Mock’d our enchanted stepa, for all was foiry ground. 

SAUUKL JolINBOV. 

By peep of day Quentin Durward had forsaken his little cell, 
had rouaed the sleepy grooms, and, with more than his wonted 
care, seen that every thing was prepared for the day’s journey. 
Girths and bridles, the horse-mmiture, and tlie ehoes of the 
horses themselves, were carefully inspected with his own eyes, 
that there might be as little chance as possible of the occurrence 
of any of those casualties, which, petty as they seem, often inter- 
rupt or disconcert travelling. The horses were also, under his 
own inspection, carefully fed, so as to render tliem fit for a long 
day’s journey, or, if that sho^d be necessary, for a hasty fiieht. 

Quentin tlien betook himself to his own chmber, armed nim- 
self with unusual care, and belted on his sword with the feding 
at once of approaching danger, and of stem determinalion to dare 
it to the uttennost 

These onerous feelings gave him a loftiness of step, and a 
dignity of manner, which the Ladies of Croye had not yet 
olraerved in him, though they had been highly pleased and inte- 
rested by the grace, yet naleeiti, of his general behaviour and 
conversation, and tlie mixture of shrewd intelli|;enc6 which 
naturally belonged to him, with the simplicity ariang from his 
seduded education and distant country. He let them understand, 
that it would be neoessai^ that they should prepare for their 
journey this morning rather earlier than usual ; and, accordingly, 
they left the convent immedately after a morning repast, for 
which, as well as the other hospitalities of the House, the ladies 
made acknewledgnoient by a donation to the idtar, befitting rather 
their rank than tiidr appearance. But this excited no suspidon, 
as they were supposed to be Englisliwomen ; and the attribute of 
superior wealth ^taohed at that time to tlie insular character aa 
strongly as in our own day. 

The Prior blessed them as they mounted to depa^ and con*- 
gratulated Quentin on the absence of his heathen guide ; ** for,” 
said the venerable man, better stumble in the path as be upheld 
by tiiB arm of a thief or robber.” 

. Qpentin was not quite of his opinion ; for, dane^us as he 
ktfew the.Bohemian to be, he thought he could use his services, 
and, at flte same time, bafile his treasonable purpose, now that he 
saw clearly to what it tended. Bat his anxi^ upon this subject 
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was soon at an end, for the little cavalcade was not an hundred 
^ards from the monastery and the village before Maugrabin 
joined it, riding as usual on his little active and wild-lookine 
jennet. Their road led them along the side of the some brook 
where Quentin had overheard the mysterious conference of the 
preceding evening, and Hayraddin had not long rejoined tliem, 
ere they passed under the very willow-tx'ee which had afforded 
Durward the means of concealment, when ho became an unsus- 
pected hearer of what then passed betwixt that false guide and 
the lanzknecht. 

The recollections which the spot brought back stirred Quentin 
to enter abruptly into conversation with liis guide, whom hitherto 
he had scarce spoken to. 

" Where hast thou found night-quarter, thou profane knave t*’ 
said the Scot. 

“Your wisdom may guess, by looking on my gaberdine,” 
answered the Bohemian, pointing to his dross, which was cov^ed 
with tlie seeds of hay. 

“ A good hay-stack,” said Quentin, “ is a convenient bed for 
an astrologer, and a much better than a heathen scoffer at our 
blessed religion, and its ministers, ever deserves.” 

“It suited my Klepper better tliaii me, though,” said Hayrad- 
din, patting his horse on the neck ; “ for he luEkd food and slielter 
at tlie same time. The old bald fools turned him loose, as if a 
wise man's horse could have infected with wit or sagacity a whole 
convent of asses. Lucky that Klepper knows my whistle, and 
follows me as truly as a hound, or we had never met again, and 
you in your turn might have whistled for a guide.” 

“ 1 have told thee more than once,” said Durward, sternly, “to 
restrain tliy ribaldry when thou chancest to be in worthy men's 
company, a thing which, I believe, hath rarely happened to thee 
in tb^ life before now ; and 1 promise thee, that, did 1 hold thee 
as faithless a guide as I esteem thee a blasphemous and worthless 
caitiff, my Scottish dirk and thy heathenish heart had ere now 
been acquainted, although the doing such a deed were as ignoble 
as the sucking of swine.” 

“ A wild bw is near akin to a sow,” said tlie Bohemian, with- 
out flinching from the sharp look with which Quentin regarded 
him, or altering, in the slightest degree, the caustic indif^noe 
wliicli he affected in his language ; “ and many men,” he eub- 
joined, “ And both pride, pleasure, and profit, in sticking them*” 

Astonished at the man's ready confidence, add uncertain 
whetlier he did not know more of his own history and feelings 
than was pleasant for him to converse upon, QuenUn broke off a 
conversation in which he had gained no advantage over Maugra* 
bin, And fell hack to his accustomed post lieside 3ie ladies. 

We huve already observed, tliat a considerable degree of fami- 
Ikirtty bnd begun to estnbliah itself between them. The older 
Countess treated him ,(bmag once well assured of the ndbilh^ of 
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hi 0 birth) like a favoured equal ; and though her niece shewed 
her regard to tlieir protector less freely, yet, under every disad- 
vantage of bashfulness and timidity, Quentin thought he could 
plainly perceive, that his company and conversation were not by 
auv means indifferent to her. 

Nothing gives such life and soul to youthful gaiety as the con- 
sciousness that it is successfully received; and Quentin had 
accordingly, during the former period of their journey, amused his 
fair charge with tlie liveliness of his conversation, and the songs 
and tales of his country, the former of which he sung in his native 
language, while his efforts to render the latter into his foreign 
and imperfect Fi'ench, gave rise to a hundred little mistakes and 
errors of speech, as diverting as the narratives themselves. But 
on this anxious morning, he rode beside the ladies of Croye 
without any of his usual attempts to amuse them, and they could 
not help observiiig his silence as sometliing remarkable. 

^'Our young companion has seen a wolf,** said the Lady 
Hameline, alluding to an ancient superstition, and he has lost 
his tongue in consequence.** * 

To say I had tracked a fox were nearer the mark,’* thought 
Quentin, but gave the reply no utterance. 

Are you well, Seignior Quentin !** said the Countess Isabelle, 
in a tone of interest at which she herself blnkhed, while she felt 
that it was something more than tlie distance between them war- 
ranted. 

He hath sat up carousing with the jolly fHais,” said the Lady 
Hameline ; the Scots are like the (lermaus, who spend all their 
mirth over tlie Rlieinwein, and hrin^ only tlicir staggering steps 
to the dance in the evening, and their aching heads to the ladies* 
bower in the morning.** 

*^Nay, gentle ladies,** said Quentin, "I deserve not your 
reproach. <The good friars were at their devotion all night ; and 
for myself, my drink was barely a cup of their thinnest and most 
ordinary wine.** 

It is the badness of his fare that has put him out of humour,*’ 
said the Countess Isabelle. " Cheer up, Seignior Quentin ; and 
idiould we ever visit my ancient Castle of Bracquemont together, 
if 1 myself should stand your cup-bearer, and hand it to you, you 
shall have a generous cup of wine, that the like never grew upon 
the vines of Hochheim or Johannisberg.” 

glass of water, noble lady, from pour hand** — Thus fiir 
did Quentin begin, but his voice trembled; and Isabelle con- 

* Vox duoqne Mwrim 

Jam fUgit ipMk ; lupt Mcmim vfdera prlorei. 

viaoiur, ix. edofs. 

The cMnentatom^acId, in explanation of thto painge, the opinien of Pliny; 
**The bring beheld by a wolf lii Italy h hceounted rtoxfoui, and to Mipjwied to 
take away the nmech of a mao, if them animato behold i>lm ere he leefe theiiv'*^ 
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tinuddf as if she had been insensible of the tenderness of the 
aeoentuation upon tiie personal pronoun. 

" The wine was stocked in the deep vaults of Bracquemont, by 
my great-grandfather the Rhinegxave Gh>dfrey/’ said the Countess 
Xsabelie, 

Who won the hand of her great-^ndmother,” interjected 
the Lady Hameline, interrupting her niece, " by proving himself 
the best son of chivalry, at the g^t tournament of Strasbourg 
— ten knights were slain in the lists. But those days are now 
over, and no one now thinks of encountering peril for the sake of 
honour, or to relieve distressed beauty.” 

To this speech, which waa made in the tone in which a modem 
beauty, whose charms are rather on the wane, may be heard to 
condemn the rudeness of the present age, (^entin took upon him ■ 
to reply, “ that there was no lack of that chivalry which the Lady 
Hameune seemed to consider as extinct, and that, were it ecKpMd 
every where else, it would still glow in the bosoms of the Scottish 
gentlemen.” 

Hear him !” said the Lady Hameline ; " he would have us 
believe, that in his cold and bleak country still lives the noble 
fire which has decayed in France and Germany ! The poor 
youth is like a Swiss mountaineer, mad with partiality to hk 
native land — he will next tell us of the vines and olives of 
Scotland.” 

^ No, madam,” said Durward ; of the wine and the oil of our 
mountains T can any little, more than that our swords can compel 
tiiese rich productions, as tribute from our wealdiier neighbours. 
But for the unblemished faith and unfaded honour of Scotland, 1 
must now put to the proof how far yon can repose trust in them, 
however mean the individual who can ofiSsr nothing more as a 
pledge of your safety.” 

You speak mysteriously — you know of some presiniig and 
present danger,” said the Lady Hameline. 

^ I have read it in his eye for this hour past !” exclaimed the 
Lady Isabelle, claEping her hands. ** Samd what will 

becoi)»eof usl” 

^Nothing, 1 hope, bnt what you would desire,” answered 
Burward. "And now 1 am compelled to adc— Gentle ladie s , 
can you trust me 1” 

" T^iist you f” answered the Countess Hamelihe-^" certamly 
•—But why the question I Or how far do yon ask our con- 
fidence!” 

" I, on my part,” said the Countess Isabelle, " trust you hnpltr 
citty, and without ccmditbn. If you can deceive us, 1 

wOf no more look for truth, save in Heaven.” 

"4iknt]e lady,” nClied Burward, highly gratified, "yon do me 
My object is to alter our route, by proceeding 
dh^M^byilteteBtNmkof Maes te Lieg^ instead ojfcroiwing 
i^ l|ramnr« differs firom fhe order assi^d by Jpng taakh 
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and the Inetractions p^iven to the ^ide. But T heard netrs ia the 
monastery of marauders on the right bank of the Maes, and of 
the march of Burgundian soldiers to suppress them. Both cir- 
cumstances alarm me for your safety. Have I your permission 
so far to deviate from the route of your journey V* 

My ample and full permission/* answered the younger lady. 

" Cousin/* said the Lady HameHne, " I believe with you^ that 
the youth means us weU ; — but bethink you — we transgress the 
instructions of King Louis, so positively iterated.’* 

And why should we regard his instructions t” said the Lady 
Isabelle. 1 am, 1 thank Heaven for it, no subject of bis ; and, 
as a su|»pliant, he has abused the confidence he induced me to 
re{> 08 e in him. 1 would not dishonour this young gentleman by 
weighing his word for an instant against the injunctions of yonder 
crafty and selfish despot.” 

“ Now, may God bless you for that very word, lady/* said 
Quentin, joyously ; and if 1 deserve not the trust it expresses, 
tearing witli wild horses in this life, and eternal tortures in the 
next, were e’en too good for my deserts.” 

So saying, he spurred his horse, and rejoined the Bohemian. 
Hus wmrthy seemed of a remarkably passive, if not a forgiving 
temper. Injury or threat never dwelt, or at least seemra not 
to owril, on his recollection ; and he entered into the conver- 
sation which Durward presently commenced, just as if there had 
been no unkindly word betwixt them in the course of the morning. 

The dog, thought the Scot, snarls not now, because he intends 
to dear scores with me at once and for ever, when he can snatch 
me by the very throat ; but we will try for once whether we 
cannot foil a traitor at his own weapons. — " Honest Hsyraddin/* 
he said, ** thou hast travelled with us for ten dayi^ yet hast never 
shewn us a specimen of your skill in fortune-telling ; which you 
are, nevertheless, so fond of practising, that you must needs dis- 
day your gifts in every convent at umich we stop, at the risk of 
Wng repaid by a night’s lodging under a hay-stack.” 

^ You have never asked me for a specimen of my skill/' aaiil 
the gipsy. ^ You are like the rest of the world, contented to 
ridioule those mysteries which do not understand.” 

"Give me then a present proof of your skill,” said Quentin ; 
and, ungloving his hand, he held it out to the gipsy. 

Hayrndin carefully regarded all the lines whidi crossed each 
other on the Scotchman’s palm, and noted, with equally serupu- 
lous attention, file little risings or swellings at the roots of file 
fingers which were fim believed as intimately connected with 
file disposition, habits, and fortunes of fiie individual, as the 
oigans of file brain are pretended to be in our^wn time* 

' i Here is a hand,” said Hayraddin, " which speaks of tdls 
enattre^and dangers encountered. 1 r^in it an early acquaint* 
aaoewilli the hilt of the sword; and yet some acquaintaaoe also 
wllti the d»^ the mass-book.” 
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This of my past life you may have learned elsewhere,” said 
Quentin ; tell mo somewing of the futui'e.” 

" This line from the hill of Venus,” said the Bohemian, not 
broken off abruptly, but attending and accompanying the line of 
life, argues a certain and large fortune by marriage, wherohy tlie 
party shall be raised among the wealthy and the noble by the 
influence of successful love.” 

Such promises you make to all who ask your advice,” said 
Quentin “ they are part of your art.” 

" What I tell you is as certain,” said Hayraddin, “ as that you 
shall in brief space be menaced with mighty danger ; which I infer 
from this bright blood-red line cutting the table-lino transversely, 
and intimating stroke of sword, or other violence, from which you 
sliall only be saved by the attachment of a faitliful friend.” 

Thyself, hal” said Quentin, somewhat indignant that tlie 
chiromantist sliould thus practise on his credulity, and endeavour 
to found a reputation by predicting tlie consequences of his own 
treachery. 

^ My art,” replied the Zingaro, ^ tolls me nought that concerns 
myself.” 

this, then, tlie seers of my land,” said Quentin, excel 
your boasted knowledge'; for their skill teaches them the dangers 
by which they are themselves beset. 1 left not my hills without 
having felt a portion of the double vision with which their inhabi- 
tants are gifted ; and 1 will give thee a proof of it, in exchange 
for thy specimen of palmistry. Hayr^din, the danger which 
threatens me lies on the right bank of the river — I will avoid it 


by travelling to Liege on the left bank.” 

The guide listened with an apathy, which, knowing the cir- 
eumstances in which Maugrabin stood, Quentin could not by any 
means comprehend. If you accomplish your purpose,” was 
the Bohemian’s reply, “ the dangerous crisis will be transferred 
from your lot to mine.” 

" I thought,” said Quentin, " that you said but now, that you 
could not presage your own fortune t” 

^ Not in the manner in whieh I have but now told you yours,” 
answered Hayraddin ; but it requires little knowledge of liOuts 
of Valois, to presage that he will hang your guide, because your 
pleasure was to deviate from the road which he recommends.” 

^ The attaining with safety the purpose of the journey, and 
ensuring its happy termination,” said Quentin, ” must atone for 
a deviation from the exact line of the prescribed route.” 

• " Ay,^’ replied the Boliemian, ** if you are sure that the King 
hod in his oe^ eye the same termination of the pilgrimage which 
he iniiinuated to yon.” 

And of what other termination is it possllde that he eonld 
hove been -meditatlug ! or why should you suppose he had any 
purpose In his thought, other tiian was avowed in his direction 1” 
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" Simply,’* replied tlie Zitigaro, “ that tliose who know aught 
of the Most Christian King, are aware, that the purpose about 
which he is most anxious, is always that which lie is least willing 
to declare. Let our gracious Louis send twelve embassies, and 
1 will forfeit my neck to the gallows a year before it is due, if in 
eleven of them there is not something at tlie bottom of the ink- 
hoi'll more than the pen has written in the letters of credence.’* 

I regard not your foul suspicions,” answered Quentin ; my 
duty is jdain and peremptory — to convey tliese ladies in safety 
to Liege ; and 1 take it on me td think that 1 best discharge that 
duty in changing our presenbed route, and keeping the left side 
of Uie river Maes. It is likewise the direct road to Liege. By 
crossing the river, we should lose time, and incur fatigue to no 
purpose — Wherefore should wo do so I” 

“ Only because pilgrims, as they call tliemselves, destined for 
Cologne,” said Hayraddin, ** do not usually descend the Maes so 
low as Liege ; and that the route of the ladies will be accounted 
contradictory of their professed destination.’* 

" If we are challenged on that account,** said Quentin, " we 
will say that alarms of the wicked Duke of Gueldres, or of 
William de la Marck, or of the Bcorcheurs and lanzknechts, on 
ilie right side of the river, justify our bolding by the left, instead 
of our intended route.*’ 

** As you will, my good seignior,** replied the Bohemian — ** I 
am, for my part, equally ready to guide you down tlie left as 
down the right side of the Maes — Your excuse to your master 
you must make out for yourself.” 

Quentin, although rather surprised, was, at the same time, 
pleased with the ready, or at least the unrepugnant acquiescence 
of Hayraddin in their change of route, for he needed his assist- 
ance as a guide, and yet had feared that the disconcerting of his 
intended act of treachery would have driven him to extremity. 
Besides, to expel the Bohemian from their society, would have 
been the ready mode to bring down William de la Marck, with 
whom he was in correspondence, upon their intended route ; 
whereas, if Hayraddin remained with them, Quentin thought he 
could manage to prevent the Moor from having any eommunica- 
tiou with strangers, unless he was himself aware of it. 

Abandoning, therefore, all thoughts of their original route, the 
little party followed that by the left bank of the broad Maes, so 
speedily and successfully, that the next day early brought them 
to the purposed end of their journey. They found that the 
Bishop of Liege, for the sake of his health, as he himself alleged, 
but rather, perliaps, to avoid being surprised by tlie numer^ 
and mutinous population of the oity,had established his residehoe 
InJ^beautiful Castle of Sehonwaidt, about a mile without liege. 

duat as they approached the Castle, tJiey saw the Prelate 
retotnliag in long procession from tlie < neighbouring city, in 
which he had been offioiafing at the porfonnanoe of High Maai^ 
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He was at the head of a splendid tnun of religious, civil, and 
military men, mingled together, or, as the old b^lad-maker 
expresses it, 

*• With many a cross-bearer before, 

And tuiiny a spear beliiod/* 

The procession made a noble appearance, as, winding along tlio 
verdant banks of the broad Maes, it wheeled into, and was as it 
were devoured by, the huge Gothic portal of the Episcopal resi- 
denee. 

But when the party came more near, they found that dronm- 
Btances around tlie Castle argued a doubt and sense of insecurity, 
wliich contradicted that display of pomp and power which they 
bad just witnessed. Strong guards of the Bishop’s soldiers were 
heedfully maintained all around the mansion and its immediate 
vicinity ; and the prevailing appearances in an ecclesiastical resi- 
dence, seemed to argue a sense of danger in the reverend Prelate, 
who found it nece^^aary thus to surround himself with all the 
defenrive precautions of war. Tlie Ladies of Croye, when 
announced by Quentin, were reverently ushered into the great 
Hall, where they met with the most cordial reception from the 
Bishop, who met them there at tlie head of his little Court. He 
would not permit them to kiss his hand, but welcomed them with 
a salute, which had something in it of gallantry on the part of a 
prince to fine women, and something ali^ of the holy affection of 
a pastor to the sisters of his flock. 

Louis of Bourbon, the reiming Bishop of Liege, was in truth 
a generous and kind-hearted prince ; whose life had not indeed 
been always confined, with precise strictness, within the bounds 
of his clerical profession ; but who, notwithstanding, had uniforndy 
maintained the frank and honourable clwracter of the House <n 
Bourbon, from which he was descended. 

In latter times, as age advanced, the Prelate bad adopted 
habits more beseeming a member of die hierarchy tiian hia early 
reign had exhibited, and was loved among the neighbouring 
princes^ as a noble ecclesiastic, generous and magnificent in hia 
ordinary mode of life, though preserving no very ascetic severity 
of character, and governing with an easy indifference, which, 
amid his we^thy and mutinous subjects, rather encouraged thtm 
subdued rebellious purooses. 

The Bishop was so iast an ally of die Duke of Borffundy, diat 
die latter claiiined almost a joint sovereignty in his biAopric, and 
repaid the good-natured esse with wbieh the Prriate admitted 
idMtp* which he might easily have disputed, by taking fdapart on 
all OBCSsions, with the determined and furious seal whk£ was a 
port his diaraoter. He used to say, he considmd Li^ as 
his own» the Biriiop as his brodier, (indeed might be 
acecttom such. In cense^uenee of the Duke haidiig marned to 
hisfixit>ife^lim Biidiop'SBiBtm‘;)anddiftthewhoattm>pcdLDuk 
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of Bourbon, bad to do with Charles of Burgundy; a threat which, 
eonsiderinff tlie character and the power of the prince who used 
it, would have been powerful with any but tlie rich and discon- 
tented city of Liege, where much wealth had, according to the 
ancient proverb, made wit waver. 

The Prelate, as we have said, assured the Ladies of Croye of 
such intercession as his interest at the Court of Burgundy, used 
to the uttermost, might gain for them, and which, he hoped, 
might be the more effectual, as Campo-basso, from some late 
discoveries, stood rather lower 'tiian formerly in the Duke’s 
personal favour. He promised them also sucn protection as it 
was in his power to afford ; but the sigh with which he gave the 
warrant, seemed to allow that his power was more pi-ecarioua 
than in words he was willing to admit. 

At everv event, my dearest daughters,” said tlie Bishop, with 
an air in which, as in his previous salute, a mixture of spiritual 
unction qualified the hereditary gallantry of the House of Bour- 
bon, Heaven forbid 1 should abandon the lamb to the wicked 
wolf, or noble ladies to tlie oppression of faitours. 1 am a man 
of peace, tliough my abode now rings with arms; but be assured 1 
will care for your safety as for my own ; and sliould matters 
become yet more distracted here, which, with our Lady’s grace, 
we trust will be rather pacified tb^ infiamed, we will provide for 
your safe-conduct to Germany; for not even the wl of our 
brother and protector, Charles of Burgundy, shall prevail with 
us to dispose of you in any respet contrary to your own inclina* 
tipns. We cannot comply wiui your request of sending you to a 
convent ; for, alas t such is the infiuence of the sons of Belial 
among the inhabitants of Liege, that we know no retreat to which 
our authority extends, beyond the bounds of our own castle, and 
the protection of our soldiery. But here you are most welcome, 
and your train shall have all honourable entertaimnent ; espe- 
cially this youth, whom you recommend so particularly to our 
countenance, and on whom in especial we bestow our blessing,” 

Qjuentin kneeled, es in duty bound, to receive the Episcopal 
benediction. 

"For yourselves,” proceeded ihe good Prelate, ‘‘you shall 
remde here with my sister Isabelle, a Canoness of Triers, and 
with whom you may dwell in all honour, even under the roof of 
eo jmy a bachelor as Uie Bishop of Liege.” 

He gallantly conducted the ladies to his Biter’s apartment as 
he concluded the harangue of welcome ; and hie Master of the 
Household, an officer, who, having taken Deacon’s orders, held 
aomething between a secular and eodesiastical character, enter- 
tained <^^tin wiffi the hospitality which his roaster enjoined, 
w^e^lhe other personages olT the retinue of the Indies of Croye 
wm eommitted to the inferior departments. 

. Xn ttdli amngement Quentin could not help xemaridug, that 
t)ie presence ni the Bohemian, so much objected to In oqunti^ 
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convents, seemed, in the household of this wealthy, and perhaps 
we might say worldly prelate, to attract neither objection nor 
remark. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Good friends, sweet friends, let mo not stir you up 
To any sudden act of mutiny! 

JtUitti CdBtar. 


Separated from the Lady Isabelle, whose looks had been for 
so many days his load>8tar, Quentin felt a strange vacancy and 
chillness of the heart, which he had not yet experienced in any of 
the vicissitudes to which his life had subjected him. No doubt 
the cessation of the close and unavoidable intercourse and inti- 
macy betwixt them was the necessary consequence of the Coun- 
tess having obtained a place of settled residence ; for, under what 
pretext could she, had she meditated such an impropriety, have 
had a gallant young squire, such as Quentin, in constant atten- 
dance upon her f 

But the shock of the separation was not the more welcome that 
it seemed unavoidable, and the proud heart of Quentin swelled at 
finding he was parted witli like an ordinary postilion, or an escort 
whose duty is discharged ; while his eyes sympathized so far as to 
drop a secret tear or two over the ruins of all tliose airy castles, 
so many of which he had employed himself in constructing during 
their too interesting journey. He made a manly, but, at first, a 
vain effort, to throw off tliis mental dejection ; and so, yielding to 
the feelings ho could not suppress, he sat him down in one of the 
deejp recesses formed by a window which lighted the great Gothic 
hall of Schonwaldt, and there mused upon his hard fortune, which 
had not assigned him rank or wealth sufidcient to prosecute his 
daring suit. 

Quentin tried to dispel the sadness which overhung him by 
desi^ehijig Charlet, one of the valets, with letters to the court of 
Louis, announcing the arrival of the Ladies of Croye at Liege. 
At length his natural buoyancy of temper returned, much 
excited by the title of an old romauat which had been just printed 
at Strasbourg, and which lay bemde him in tlie window, the title 
of whidi set forth, 


How Uw Squire of lowe degree. 

Loved the Sbig’e daughter of Ho^igarle. 


While he was tracing the letters blake” of the ditty so oou- 
g^mial to his own sitnauon, Quentiu was interrupted by a touch 
on the shoulder, had, looking up, beheld the Bcdiemlaa standik^^ 
^ bylilin* ' ' ' 
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Hayraddin^ never a welcome sight, was odious from his late 
treachery, and Quentin sternly asked him, why he dared take 
the freedom to touch a Cliristian and a gentleman 1 

"Simply,” answered the Bohemian, "because J wished to 
know if tlie Christian gentleman had lost his feeling as well as his 
eyes and ears. I have stood speaking to you these five minutes, 
and you have stared on that scrap of yellow paper, as if it were a 
spell to turn yon into a statue, and bad already wrought half its 
purpose.” 

" Well, what dost thou want I. Speak, and begone !” 

" 1 want what all men want, though few are satisfied with it,” 
said Hayraddin ; " I want my due ; my ten crowns of gold for 
guiding the ladies hither.” 


" witli what face darest thou ask any guerdon beyond my 
sparing thy wortliless life I” said Durward fiercely; "thou knowest 
that it was thy purpose to have betrayed them on the road.” 

" But 1 did not betray them,” said Hayraddin ; if 1 had, I 
would have asked no guerdon from you or from tticm, but from 
him whom their keeping on the right-hand side of die river 
might have benefited. The party that 1 have served is die party 
who must pay mo.” 

" Thy guexdon perish with thee, then, traitor !” said Quentin, 
telling out the money. " Get thee to the Boar of Ardennes, or 
to the devil ! but keep hereafter out of my sight, lest 1 send thee 
thither before thy time.” 

" The Boar of Ardennes !” repeated the Bohemian, widi a 
stronger emodon of surprise than bis features usually expressed ; 
"it was then no vague guess — no general suspicion — which 
made you insist on clianging the road t — Can it be — are there 
really in other lands arts of prophecy more sure than diose of 
our wandering tribes f The willow tree under which we spoke 
could tell no ^es. But no — no — no — Dolt that I was ! — I 
have it — I have it I — the willow by the brook near yonder 
convent — 1 saw you look towards it as you passed it, about half 
a mile from yon hive of drones — that could not in^ed speak, 
but it might hide one who could hear ! I will hold my councils in 
an <^n plain henceforth ; not a bunch of diisdes sliall be near 
me for a Scot to shroud amongst — Ha ! ha 1 the Scot bath beat 
the Zingaro at his own suhdo weapons. But know, Quentin 
Durward, that you have foiled me to the marring of thine own 
fortune — Yes I the fortune I have told dice of, from the lines 
on thy hand, had been richly accomplished but for thine own 
obstinacy.'* 

" By Saint Andrew,** said Quentin, " thy impudence makes 
me laugh in spite of myself — How, or in what, should thy suc- 
oesji^ villainy have of service to me! 1 liear^ indeed, 
tifoi did stipulate to save my life, which oondidon your wor* 
thy aUxesr would speedily have forgotten, had we once come to 
butin wlmt thy betrayal of diese ladies could hove served 
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me, but by exponng me to death or captivity, is a matter beyond 
human brains to conjecture.” 

No matter thinking of it, then,” said Hayzaddin, for I mean 
still to surprise you with my gratitude. Had you kept back my 
hire, 1 should have held that we were quit, and had left you to 
your own foolish guidance. As it is I remain your debtor for 
yonder matter on the banka of the Cher.” 

" Methinks 1 have already taken out the payment in cursing 
and abusing thee,” said Quentin. 

^ Hard words, or kind ones,” said the Zingaro, are but wind, 
which make no weiglit in the balance. Had you struck me, 
indeed, instead of threatening ■ - ■ 

** I am likely enough to tsd^e out payment in that way, if you 
provoke me longer.” 

** I would not advise it,” said the Zingaro ; " such payment, 
made by an^ hand, might exceed the debt, and unhappily leave 
a balance on your side, which 1 am not one to forget or forgive. 
And now farewell, but not for a long space — I go to bid adieu to 
the Ladies of Croye.” 

Thou t” said Quentin in astonishment — ‘^thou he admitted 
to the presence of tiie ladies, and here, where they are in a man* 
ner reduses, under the protection of the Bishop’s sister, a noble 
eanoness t It is impossible.” 

^ Marthon, however, waits to conduct me to their presence,” 
said the Zingaro, with a sneer ; ^ and I must pray your forgive- 
ness if I leave you something abruptly.” 

He turned as if to depai^ but instantly coming hack, said, 
with a tone of deep and serious emphasis, I know your hopes 
— they are daring, yet not vain if I aid them* I know your 
tears, they should teach prudence, not timldily. Every woman 
may be won. A count is bpt a niclcname, which will befit 
Quentin as well as tlie other nickname of duke befits Charles^ or 
t^t of king befits Louis.” 

Ere Durward could reply, the Bohemian had left the hall. 
Qnentiu instantly followed ; but, better acquainted than the Scot 
with the passages of the house, Hayraddm kept the advantm 
whi^ he had gotten ; and the pursuer lost sight of him as he 
desosuded a small back staircase. Still Durward followed, thou^ 
without exact consoiousnoss of his own purpose in doing so* The 
staircase terminated by a door opening into the alley of a garde^ 
in whidh he again beheld the Zingaro hastening.down a j^ached 
walk. 

On two sides, the garden was suxrounded by the bhildisigs nf 
the east]e--*-a huge md pile, partly castellated, and partly rasem- 
bkisi; an eededastioal building; on toe other two sidsfl^ too 
sttdSsare was a high embattled indl. Crossing toe alleys of toe 
gssdea to another part of the buil^i^, wh^ a pcaiefcn-docHr 
tndhdd.ltohtod h masdve butti^ omgvpwu Ivy, 
Itqq^dih looked back, and waved his haiid hi signal ii an 
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exulting farewell to his follower^ who saw that in effect the pos- 
tem-door was opened by Martbon, and that the vile Bohemian 
waa admitted into the precincts, as he naturally concluded, of tlie 
apartment of the Countesses of Croye. Quentin bit his lips witli 
indignation, and blamed himself severely that he had not made 
the mdies sensible of the full in&my of Hayraddin’s character, 
and acquainted with his machinaiaons against their safety. The 
arrogating manner in which the Bohemian had promised to back 
his suit, added to his anger and his disgust; and he felt as if even 
the hand of the Countess Isabelle would be profaned, were it 
possible to attain it by such patronage. ^ But it is all a decep- 
tion,’* he said — a tuni of his base Juggling artifice. He has 
procured access to these ladies upon some false pretence, and 
with some mischievous intention. It is well 1 have learned 
where they lodge. I will watch Marthon, and solicit an inter- 
view with them, were it but to place them on their guard. It is 
hmd that 1 must use artifice and brook delay, when such as he 
have admittance openly and without scruple. They shall find, 
however, that though 1 am excluded from their presence, Isa- 
belle’s safety is still the chief subject of my vigilance.” 

While the young lover was thus meditating, an aged gentleman 
of the Bishop’s household approached him firom me same door 
by which he had himself entered the garden, and made him aware, 
mough witli the greatest civility of manner, that the garden was 
private, and reserved only for the use of the Bidiop, and guests 
of the very highest distinction. 

Quentin heard him repeat this information twice ere he put 
the proper construction upon it; and then starting as from a 
reverie, he bowed and hurried out of the garden, the ofiicial 

S following him all the way, and overwhelming him with 
apologies for the necessary discharge of his duty. Nay, 
so pertinacious was he in his attempts to remove the offence which 
he conceived Durward to have taken, that he offered to bestow 
hht own company upon him, to contribute to his entertainment ; 
until Quentin, mterually cursing his formal foppei^, found no 
better way of escape, than pretending a desme of visiting the 
ndg^bourmg city, and setting off thither at such a round pace as 
speedily subdued all desire in the gentieman-usher to accompany 
&a. fiirther than the drawbridge. In a few minutes, Quentin 
was within the walls of the city of Liege> then one of the richest 
in Flanders, and of course m the world. 

Melancholy, even love-melancholy, is not so deeply seated, at 
least in mindis of a manly and elastio character, as the soft enthu- 
siasts who suffer under it are fond of believing. It yi^s to 
suiexpeeM and striking impressions upon the senses, to <diang6 
ol jdaee^ to such scenes as create new trains of association, aid « 
Idloe influenee of the busy hum of niankind. In a minotss, 
QoenMs attention was as mueh engrossed by the variety of 
TOi^ acvij o , 
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objects presented in rapid succession by the busy streets of Liege, 
as if there had neither been a Countess Isabelle, nor a Bohemian, 
in the world. 

The lofty houses, — the stately, though narrow and gloomy 
streets, — the splendid display of tlie richest goods and most gor- 
geous armour in the warehouses and bho^ around, — the walks 
crowded by busy citizens of every description, passing and repass- 
ing with faces of careful importance or eager bustle, — the huge 
wains, which transported to and fro the subjects of export and 
import, the former consisting of broad dotiis and serge, arms of 
sjl kinds, nails and iron work, while the latter comprehended 
every article of use or luxury, ^tended either for the consump- 
tion of an opulent city, or received in barter, and destined to be 
transported elsewhere, — all these objects combined to form an 
engrossing picture of wealth, bustle, and splendour, to which 
Quentin 1^ been hitherto a stranger. He admired alro the vari- 
ous streams and canals, drawn from and communicating with the 
Maes, which, traversing the city in various directions, offered to 
every quarter the commercial facilities of water-carriage, and he 
faded not to hear a mass in the venerable old Church of Saint 
Lambert, said to have been founded in the eighth century. 

It was upon leaving this place of worship that Quentin began 
to observe, that he, who had been hitherto gazing on all around 
him with the eagerness of unrestrained cfmosity, was himself 
the object of attention to several groups of substantial-looking 
burghers, ^ho seemed assembled to.look upon him as he left the 
chum, and amongst whom arose a buzz and whisper, which spread 
from one party to another ; while the number of gazers continued 
to augment rapidly, and the eyes of each who Mded to it were 
eageriy direct^ to Quentin, with a stare which expressed much 
interest and curiosity, mingled with a certain degree of respect. 

At length he now formed the centre of a considerable crowd, 
which yet yielded before him while he continued to move 
Isrward ; while those who followed or kept pace with him studi- 
ously avoided pressing <m him, or impeding bis motions. Yet 
his sitaatioil was too embarrasaing to be long endured, without 
majdag some attempt to extricate himself, imd to obtedn some 
exphumon. 

Qoentiii looked around him, and fixing upon a lolly, stoat- 
mad^ resectable man, whom, by his velvet doak im gold 
dbain, he concluded to be a burner of eminence, and perhaps a 
magu^rate, he asked him, ^ Whether he saw any filing narfimfiar 
in hia spearanoe^ to attmet public attention in a oegree so 
tmasoal t ot whether it was the ordinary oastoin of the p5o|^ itff 
jf^ge^thuB to throng arooiid strangeM who chanced to 
eiiwr* 

fSmfy not good seignior,* answered the burgiier t « the 
LteBois ire carious as to praofise su^ a coston^ 

ncrls there say tldng in your dress dr appcatiiaod» striiif fitst 
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which is most welcome to this dty^ Hud which our townsmen are 
both delighted to see, and desirous to honour." 

^ This sounds very polite, worthy sir," said Quentin ; " but 
by the Cross of Saint Andrew, I cannot even guess at your 
meaning." 

Your oatli, sir," answered the merchant of Liege, ^ as wdl as 
your accent, convinces me that we are right in our conjecture." 

^ By my patron Saint Quentin !" said Durward, ^ 1 am farther 
off from your meanins than ever." 

^ There a^n now, rejoined.the Lie^^s, looking, as he spoke, 
most provokingly, yet most civilly, pohtic and intelligent. — " It 
is surely not for us to see that which you, worthy seignior, deem 
it proper to conceal. But why swear by Saint Quentin, if you 
would not have me construe your meaning \ — We know too good 
Count of Saint Paul, who lies there at present, witoes well to our 
cause." 

^ On my life," said Quentin, ^^you are under some delusion — 
1 know nothing of Sunt Paul." 

" Nay, we question you not," said the bui^her ; " although, hark 
ye — I say, hark in your ear — my name is Pavilion." 

^ And wl^t is my business with that, Seignior Pavilion 1" said 
Quentin. 

^ Nay, nothing — only metoinks it might satisfy you that I am 
trustworthy. — Here is my colleague Rouslaer, too." 

liouslaer advanced, a corpulent dignitary, whose fmr round 
belly, like a battering-ram, " did shake the press before him," and 
who, whispering caution to his neighbour, said in a tone of rebuke. 

You forget, good colleague, toe place is too open — toe seignior 
will retire to your house or mine, and drink a glass of Bhenish 
and sugar, and then we sliall hear more of our good friend and 
ally, whom we love with all our honest Flemish hearts." 

I have no news for any of you," said Quentin, impatiently ; 
^ 1 will drink no Bhenish ; and 1 only desire of yon, as men of 
account and respectalnllty, to disperse this idle crowd, and allow 
a stranger to leave vonr town as quietly aa he came into it" 

** Nay, then, sir," said Rouslaer, "since you stand so much 
on your incognito, and with us, too, who are men of confidence, let 
me ask you roundly, wherefore wear you toe badge of your 
oompflmy u yon would remain unknown in Liege 1" 

"What badge, and what ortol" said Qi^tin; "yon' look 
like reverend men and grave citizen^ yet, on my souh yon are 
eUher mad vouraelvea* or desire to drive me ao.’^ 

, "Srapennent!" said toe other burgher, "this youth would 
Uptake Lambert swear 1 Why, wno wear honn^ wjto the 
$a^ Andrev^'a croea and Jktir-d&4y$, save toe Soottiah Ardbeva 
ofJQmg lionta’a Guards 1" 

^ wd auppoaing 1 am an Ardier of the Scottiah Guard,' fdiy 
m a wonder of my wearing toe badge joi my pm* 
pi^^|jjdd Queafii^ impati^ 
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" He has avowed it, he lias avowed it !” said Bouslaer and 
Pavilion, turning to the assembled burghers in attitudes of con- 
mtulation, with waving arms, extended palms, and large round 
faces radiating with glee. ^ He hath avowed himself an Archer 
of Louis’s Guard — of Louis, the guardian of tlie liberties of 
Liege !” 

A general shout and cry now arose from the multitude, in 
which were mingled the various sounds of “ Long live Louis of 
France ! Long live the Scottisli Guard ! Long live tlie valiant 
Archer ! Our liberties, our privileges, or death ! No imposts ! 
Long live the valiant Boar of Aitionnes ! Down with Charles 
of Burgundy ! and confusion to Bourbon and his bishopric !” 

Half-stunned by the noise, which began anew in one quarter 
so soon as it ceased in another, rising and falling like the billows 
of the sea, and augmented by thousands of voices wliich roared 
in chorus from distant streets and market-places, Quentin had 
yet time to form a conjecture concerning the meaning of the 
tumult, and a plan for regulating his own conduct. 

He had forgotten tliat, after his skirmish with Orleans and 
Dunois, one of his comrades had, at Lord Crawford’s command, 
replaced the morion, cloven by the sword of the latter, with one 
of the steel-lined bonnets, which formed a part of the proper and 
well-known equipment of the Scottish Guards. That an individual 
of this body, which was always kept very close to Louis’s person 
^ould have appeared in the streets of a city, whose civil dis- 
contents had h^n aggravated by the agents of tliat Kin^, was 
naturally enough interpreted by the burghers of Liege mto a 
determination on tlie part of Louis openly to assist their cause ; 
and the apparition of an individual archer was magnified into a 
pledge of immediate and active support from Louis — nay, into 
an assurance that his auxiliary forces were actually entering the 
town at one or other, though no one could distinctly tell which, 
of the city-gates. 

To remove a conviction feo generaU jHIkdopted, Quentin eanly 
saw was impossible — nay, that any attempt to undeceive men so 
phstinately prepossessed in their belief, would be attended with 
personal risk, which, in this case, he saw little use of incurring. 
He therefore hastily resolved to temporize, and to get free the 
best way he could ; and this resolution he formed whfie they were 
in tile act of condneting him to the Stadtiiouse, where tiie.notables 
of the town were fast assembling, in order to bear the tiding 
which he was presumed to have b^ght, and to regale him wim 
a itol^cfid banquet. 

m spite of aU his opposition, whidi was set down to modestoj 
iwi was on every side surrounded by the donors of popularity, the 
tnMavovxy tide of which now floated around him. His, two 
hio^gOBatsater firiends, who were Sohojofen, or Syndics of the cityj 
^d^tisade fast both his arms. Before him, Nikkei Blok^^toe 
of tiko htihdior’s incorporation, hastily atumnoned Iroto l|da 
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office in the shambles, brandished his death-doing axe, yet 
smeared with blood and brains, with a courage and grace which 
hrant-^n alone could inspire. Behind him came tlie tall, lean, 
raw-boned, very drunk, and very patriotic figure of Claus Ham- 
merlein, president of the mystery of the workers in iron, and 
followed by at least a thousand unwashed artificers of his class. 
Weavers, nailers, ropemakers, artisans of every degree and 
calling, Uironged forward to join the procession from every 
gloomy and narrow street Escape seemed a desperate and 
impossible adventure. 

In this dilemma, (Quentin appealed to Rouslaer, who held one 
arm, and to Pavilion, who had secured the other, and who were 
conducting him forward at the head of the ovation, of which he 
had so unexpectedly become the principal object He hastily 
acquainted them ‘‘with his having thoughtlessly adopted the 
bonnet of the Scottish Guard, on an accident having occurred to 
the head-piece in which he had proposed to travel ; he regretted 
that, owing to this circumstance, and the sharp wit with which 
tile Liegeois drew the natural inference of his quality, and the 
purpose of his visit, these tilings had been publicly discovered ; 
and he intimated, that, if just now conducted to the Stadthouse, 
he might unhappily feel himself under the necessity of communi- 
cating to the assembled notables certain matters, which he was 
directed by the King to reserve for the private ears of his excel- 
lent gossips, Meinheers Rouslaer and Pavilion of Liege.” 

This last hiut operated like mamc on the two citizens, who were 
the most distinguished leaders of the insurgent burghers, and were, 
like all demagogues of their kind, desirous to keep every thing 
witliin theii' own management, so far as possible. They therefore 
hastily agreed that Quentin ^ould leave the town for the time, 
and return by night tu Liege, and converse with tliem privately 
in the house of Rouslaer, near the gate opposite to Schonwaldt. 
Qnentin hesitated noUto tell them, that he was at present 
lading in the Bishoirs palace, under pretence of bearing de- 
spatches from the French Court, although his real errand was, as 
they had well conjectured, designed to 3ie citizens of Liege ; and 
this tortuous mode of conducting a communication, as well as tiie 
character and rank of the person to whom it was supposed to be 
intrusted, was so consonant to the character of Loui^ as neither 
to excite doubt nor surprise. 

Almost immediately after this was complete^ 

proinreas of the*multitude brought them opposite to the dwr 
of Pavulon's house, in one of the principal streets, but which 
communicated from behind with the Maes, by means of a g^e% 
as well as an extensive manufactory of tan-ptts, and other omiv;e* 
nlisces for dressing hides; tor the patnotio buiigher was aMli*' 
oMser, or eurrter. 

It Ims natural that Pavilion idiould desire to do the hoxiottfSof 
Idii di^dUkig to the supposed envoy of Louis, and a halt betors, 
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hiB house exdted no surprise on the part of the mnliitade ; 
on the contn^, greeted Meinheer Pavilion witli a loud 
he ushered in his distinguished guest. Quentin speedily hud 
aside his remarkable bonnet^ for the eap of a felt^make^, and 
flung a cloak over his other apparel. Pavilion then -furnished 
him with a passport to pass the gates of the city, and to return 
by night or day as diould suit his convenience ; and lastly, com- 
mitted him to the charge of his daughter, a fair and smiling 
Flemish lass, with instructions how he was to be disposed of, 
while he himself hastened back to his colleague, to amuse their 
friends at the Stadthouse, with the best excuses which they could 
invent for the disappearance of King Louis’s envoy. We cannot, 
as the footman says in the play, recollect the exact nature of the 
lie wiiich the belwethers told &e flock ; but no task is so easy as 
that of imposing upon a multitude whose eager prejudices nave 
more than half done the business ere the impostor has spoken a 
word. 

The worthy burgess was no sooner gone, than his plump 
daughter, Trudehen, with many a blush, and man^ a wreathed 
smite, whirii suited very prettily with lips like cherries, laughing 
blue eyes, and a skin transparently pure, escorted the handsome 
stran^r through the pleached alleys of the Sieur Pavilion’s mr- 
den, down to the water-side, and &ere saw him fiurly embariced 
in a boat, which two stout Flemings, in their trunk-hose, fur caps, 
and many-buttoned jerkins, had got in readiness with as much 
haste as their low-country nature would permit. 

As the pretty Trudehen spoke nothing Wt German, Quentin — 
no disparagement to his loyal affection to the Countess of Groye, 
— coiud only express his thanks by a kiss on those same cheny 
lips, which was very gallantly bestowed, and accepted with all 
modest gratitude ; for gallants with a form and face like oir 
Soottish Archer, were not of every-day occurrence among the 
louraeoUie of Liege.* 

While the boat was rowed up the sluggish waters of the Maes, 
and passed the defences of the town, Quentin had time enou^ to 
reflect what account he ought to give of his adventure in Liege, 
when he returned to the Bishop’s palace of Sehonwaldt; and 
disdaining alike to betrav any person who had reposed confidence 
In him, although by imsapprehension, or to conceal fr^m the 
hoi^itabte F^ate the mutinous state of h» capital, he xeeohed 
k> confine himself to so general an account as might put the 
Bkflkop npon his guard, while it should pmnt &at no IndDlvidiiid to 
tengmiee. 

' ^ tba^ventiOe of hlegs may be thcmgibtiwefitiateedfjrrt lift 
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He was landed from the boat^ within half a mile of the castle, 
and rewarded his rowers with a guilder, to their great satisfac- 
tion. Yet, short as was the space wldch divided him from 
Schonwaldt, the castle-bell had tolled for dinner, and Quentin 
found, moreover, that he had appiM>ached the castle on a different 
side from that of the princip^ entrance, and that to go round 
would throw his arrival considerably later. therefore, made 
straight towards the side that was nearest to him, as he dis- 
cerned that it presented an embattied wall, probably that of the 
little garden already noticed, with a postern opening upon the 
moat, and a skiff moored by the intern, which might serve, he 
thought, upon summons, to pass him over. As he approached, in 
hopes to make his entrance this way, the postern opened, a man 
came out, and, jumping into the boat, made his way to the farther 
side of the moat, and then, with a long pole, pushed the skiff back 
towards the place where he had embarked. As he came near, 
Quentin discerned that this person was the Bohemian, who, 
avoiding him, as was not difficult, held a different path towards 
Liege, and was presently out of his ken. 

Here was new subject for meditation. Had this vagabond 
heathen been all tliis while with the Ladies of Croye, andfor 
what purpose should they so far have graced ^im with their pre- 
sence ! Tormented with this thought, Durward became doubly 
determined to seek an explanation with them, for the purpose at 
once of laying bare the treacherv of Hayraddin, and announcing 
to them the perilous state in which their protector, the Bishop, 
was placed, by the mutinous state of his town of Liege. 

As Quentin thus resolved, he entered the castle by the principal 
gate, and found that part of the family who assembled for dinner 
in tbe great hall, including the Bishop’s attendant clergy, officers 
of the household, and strangers below the rank of the very first 
noldlity, were already placed at their meal. A seat at the upper 
end of the board had, however, been reserved beside the Bishop’s 
domestic du^in, who welcomed the stranger with the old 
college jest of, Sero venientibui osm, while he took care so to load 
hie i&te with daintieii^ as to take away aR appearance of that 
tendency to reality, which, in Quentin’s country, is said to render 
a joke either no joke, or at best an unpalatable one. * 

In vindicating himself from the sospioion of ill breeding, 
Qiuentin briefly described the tumult which had been occarion^ 
in the oily his being disoovered to belong to the Scottish 
Archer Guard of Louia, tad endeavoured to give a ludicrous turn 
to tito narrative by saying, tiiat he had been with difficulty 
extrksated by a &t burgher of Liege and his pretty daughter. 

the company were too much interested in the story to taste 
tIteTteii AU opMtiona of the table wme stwpended while 
Quenidft told hie tale ; and when he had ceased, there waa a 

«* A wote boord (trasitAs) R 
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solemn pause, which was only broken by the Major-Domo saying 
in a low and melancholy tone, ** I would to God that we saw those 
hundred lances of Burgundy 1’* 

Why should you think so deeply on it 1’* said Quentin — 

You have many soldiers here, whose trade is arms; and your 
antagonists are only the rabble of a disorderly city, who will fly 
before the first flutter of a banner with men-at-arms arrayed 
beneath it.** 

" You do not know the men of Liege,*’ said the Chaplain, ^^of 
whom it may be said, tliat, not even excepting those of Ghent, 
they are at once the fiercest and the most untameable in Europe. 
Twice has the Duke of Burgundy chastised them for tlieir re- 
peated revolts against their Bishop, and twice bath he suppressed 
them with much severity, abridged their privileges, taken away 
their bamiers, and established rights and claims to himself, which 
were not before competent over a free city of the Empire — Nay, 
the last time he defeated them wifli much slaughter near Saint Tron, 
where Liege lost nearly Six thousand men, what with the sword, 
what with those drowned in the flight ; and thereafter, to disable 
them from farther mutiny, Duke Charles refused to enter at any of 
the gates which they had surrendered, but, beating to tlie ground 
forty cubits breadth of their city wall, mainflied into Liege as a 
conqueror, with visor closed, and lanco in rest, at the head of his 
chivalry, by the breach which he had made. Nay, well were the 
Liegois then assured, tlmt, but for the intercession of his father, 
Duke Philip the Good, tliis Charles, then called Count of Chara^ 
lois, would have given their town up to spoil. And yet, with all 
these frosh recollections, with tlzeir breaches unrepaired, and their 
arsenals scarcely supplied, the sight of an archer’s bonnet is suf* 
ficieut again to stir tliem to uproar. May God amend all ! but I 
fear there will be bloody work between so fierce a population and 
so fiery a Sovereign ; and 1 would my excellent and kind master 
had a see of lesser dignity and more safety, for hie mitre is lined 
with thorns instead of ennine. This much 1 say to you, S^gnior 
Stianger, to make you aware, that, if your, affairs detain you not 
at SchOjQwaldt, it is a place from wliich each man of sense should 
depart ae speedily as possible, 1 apprehend that your 4adies are 
of the same opinion ; for one of the grooms who attended them 
on the route, has been sent back by them to the Court of Fnmoe 
with letters, which, doubtless, are intended to aanouitce tlieir 
going in sea^ of a safer asylum.” « 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE BILLET. 

Oo to— thou art made, if thou dedre^t to be so— If not, let me see thee still 
the fellow of servants, and not fit to touch Fortune*! tlngeffs., 

TiMlfih Night. 

When the tables were drawn, the Cliaplain, who seemed to 
have taken a sort of attachment to Quentin Durward’s society, or 
who perhaps desired to extract from him farther information 
concerning the meeting of the morning, led him into a withdraw- 
ing apartment, the windows of which, on one side, projected into 
tlie garden ; and as he saw his companion's eye gaze rather 
eagerly upon the spot, he proposed to Quentin to go down and 
take a view of the curious foreign shrubs with which tlie Bishop 
had enriched its parterres. 

Quentin excused himself, as unwilling to intrude, and there* 
withal communicated tlie check which he had received in the 
morning. The Chaplain smiled, and said, That tliere was indeed 
some ancient prohibition respecting the Bishop’s private garden ; 
but this,” he added, with a smile, was when our reverend father 
was a princely young prelate of not more than thirty years of 
age, and when many fair ladies frequented the Castle for ghostly 
consolation. Need there was,” he said wiUi a downcast look, and 
a smile, half simple and half iiitelligeot, ^ that these ladies, pained 
in conscience, who were ever lod^d in the apartments now occu- 
pied by the noble Canouess, should have some space for taking 
the air, secure from the intrusion of tlie profane. But of late 
years,” he added, ** this prohibition, although not formally re- 
moved, has fallen entirely out of observance, and remains but as 
the superstition which lingers in the brain of a superminuated 
gentleman-usher. If you please,” he added, ** we will presently 
descend, and try whether the place be haunted or no.” 

Nothing could have been more agreeable to Quentin than the 
prospect m a free entrance into the garden, through means of 
whidi, according to a obanoe which had hitherto attended his 
passion, he hoped to communicate with, or at least obtain sight 
of, object of his affections, from some such turret or balcony- 
window, or similar ** coign of vantage,” as the hostelry of the 
Fleur-de-Lyi^ near Flessls, or the Daupinnis Tower, within that 
Castle itself. Isabelle seemed stall destined, wherever she made 
h^ abode, to be the Lady of the Turret. 

When IXnrward deaoe^ed with his new friend, into the gar^ 
demthia latter seemed a terrestrial philosopher, entirely burned 
with the^^ungs of the earth $ while the eyes of Quentin, if they 
did not seek Sie heavensi, like those of an astrologer, ranged* at 
least, aU atoimd the windows, balcontes, andesped^y the tumts^ 
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which prujected on every part from the inner front of the old 
buildine, in order to discover that which was to be his cynosure. 

Whife thus employed, the young lover heard with total neglect, 
if indeed he heard at all, the enumeration of plants, herbs, and 
shrubs, which his reverend conductor pointed out to him ; of 
whidi this was choice, because of prime use in medicine ; and 
that more choice, for yielding a rare flavour to pottage ; and a 
third, choicest of all, because possessed of no merit but its ex- 
treme scarcity. Still it was necessary to preserve some semblanec 
at least of attention ; which the youth found so difficult, that he 
fairly wished at the devil the officious naturalist and the whole 
vegetable kingdom. He was relieved at length by the striking of 
a elock, which summoned the Chaplain to some official duty. 

The reverend man made many unnecessary apolopes for leav- 
ing his new friend, and concluded by giving him the agreeable 
assurance, that he might walk in the garden till supper, without 
much risk of being disturbed. 

^ It is,” said he, " the place where I always study my own 
homilies, as being most sequestered from the resort of strangers. 
I am now about to deliver one of them in the chapel, if you please 
to favour me with your audience. — T have been thought to have 
some gift — Bui the glory be where it is due V* 

Quentin excused himself for this evening, under pretence of a 
severe faeadach, which the open air was likely to prove the best 
cure for; and at length the well-meaning priest left him to 
himself. 

It may be well imagined, that in the curious inspection whidi he 
now made, at more leisure, of every window or aperture which 
looked into the garden, those did not escape which wm^e in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the small door by which he had seen 
Marthon admit Hayraddin, as he pretended, to the apartment of 
the Oeontesees. But nothing stirred or shewed itself, which could 
fdifaer confute or confirm the tale which the Bohemian had told, 
until it was becoming dusky ; and Quentin began to be sensible, 
he aoaroe knew why, that his sauntering so long in the garden 
be subject of displeasure or suspicion. 

Just as he had resolved to depart, and was taking what he had 
desdned for his last turn nsdW toe windows which had sudi 
attnaefion for lum, he heard above him a slight and cautions 
sound, tike that of a cough, as intended to call bis attention, and 
to nvoid toe observation of others. As he looked up in joyfiil 
snrpriae, a oasement opened — a female band was seen to drop< a 
liAtei, whidh toll into a rosemair bush that pew at toe foot of 
toen^. 19 ie precaution used m dropping letter, preacribed 
equal prudence and secreqy in reading it The ^rden, sur** 
as we have said, u^n two sides, by toe bundings of toe 
|ttlsee^. was oommanded, <» course, by toe windows A maav 
apariiaeitoill but there wasai^ of ame of rock^work, urhkAi 
m bad toewn To 
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t-natch up the billet, thrust it into his bosom, and hie to this place 
of secrecy, was the work of a single minute. He there opened 
the precious scroll, and blessed, at the same time, the memory of 
the Monks of Aberbrothick, whose nurture had rendered him 
cabbie of deciphering its contents. 

The first line contained the injunction, Bead this in secret,” 
— and the contents were as foUows : What your eyes have too 
boldly said, mine have perhaps too raslily understood. But, un- 
just persecution makes its victims bold, and it were better to 
throw myself on the latitude of one, than to remain the object 
of pursuit to many. Fortune has her throne upon a rock ; but 
brave men fear not to climb. If you dare do aught for one that 
hazards much, you need but pass into this garden at prime to- 
morrow, wearing in your cap a blue-and-white fearer ^ but 
expect no farther communication. Your stars have, they say, 
destined you for greatness, and disposed you to gratitude. — 
Farewell — be faithful, prompt, and resolute, and doubt not thy 
fortune.” Within this letter was enclosed a ring with a table 
diamond, on which were cut, in form of a lozenge, the andeut 
arms of the House of Croye. 

The first feeling of Quentin upon this occadon was unmingled 
ecstasy — a pride and joy which seemed to raise him to the stars, 
— a determination to do or die, influenced by which he treated 
with scorn tlie thousand obstacles that placed diemselves betwixt 
him and the goal of his wishes. 

In this mood of rapture, and unable to endure any interruption 
which might witlidmw his mind, were it but for a moment, from 
so ecstatic a subject of contemplation, Durward, retiring to the 
interior of tlie castle, hastily assigned his former pretext of a 
headach for not joining tiie household of the Bishop at tlie supper- 
meal, and, lighting ms. lamp, betook himself to the chamber 
which had been assigned him, to read, and to read again and 
i^ain, tiie precious billet, and to kiss a thousand times the no less 
precious ring. 

But such high-wrought feelings could not remain long in the 
same ecstatic tone. A thought pressed upon him, though he re- 
pelled it as ungrateful — as even blasphemous — that the frank- 
ness of tlie oonfbssion implied less delicacy, on the part of her 
who made it, than was consistent with the high romantic feeling 
of adoration with which be had hitherto worshipped the Lady 
IsabeUe. No sooner did this ungracious thought intrude itself, 
than he liastened to stifle it, as he would have stifled a hissiag 
and hateful addor, that had intruded itself into his eoueh. Was 
it fer him— -him the Favoured — on whose account she had 
stooped from her sphere, to ascribe bhune to her for the veiy a^ 
of OQipdlytoeiision, without which he dared not have raised his 
ms towards her I Did not her veiw dignity of birth and of coti- 
4lfenitmsoeymliercaae,tiieuBnia rules which impose stooa 
OH' the lady vtntil to toer shall have first ^^poken t To these 
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arguments, which he boldly formed into syllogisms, and avowed 
to himself, his vanity might po^ibly suggest one which he cared 
not to emlrady even mentally with the same frankness — that the 
merit of the party beloved might perhaps warrant, on the part of 
the lady, some little depai'ture from common rules ; and, after 
all, as in the case of Malvolio, there was example from it in 
chronicle. The Squire of low degree, of whom he had just been 
reading, was, like himself, a gentleman void of land and living, and 
yet the generous Princess of Hungary bestowed on him, witliout 
scruple, more substantial marks of her affection, than tlie billet 
he liad just received : — 

Welcome,” die asia, “ my Bwete Bquyre, 

My lieartis roote, my wmle’s desire ; 

I will ffivo thee klises three. 

And all five hundrid poundis in fee.” 

And again the same faithful history made the King of Hongrie 
himself avouch, 


I have yknown many a page. 

Come to be Prince by marriage.” 

So that, upon tlie whole, Quentin genert>usly and magnanimously 
reconciled himself to a Une of conduct on the Countess’s part, by 
which he was likely to be so highly benefited. 

But this scruple was succeeded by another doubt, harder of 
digestion. The traitor Hayraddin had been in the apartments of 
the ladies, for aught Quentin knew, for tlie space of four hours, 
and, considering the hints which he had thrown out, of possessing 
an influence of the most interesting kind over the fortunes of 
Quentin Durward, what should assure him that this train was 
not of his laying I and if so, was it not probable that such a dis- 
sembling villain had set it on foot to conceal some new plan of 
treachery perhaps to seduce laabeUb out of the protection of 
the worthy Bishop 1 This was a matter to he closely looked 
into, for Quentin felt a repugnance to this individual proportioned 
to tl^ unabated impudence with which he bad avowed his pro- 
fligacy, and could not bring himself to hope, that any thing in 
winch he was concemed could ever come to an honourable or 

various thoughts rolled over Quentin’s mind like misty 
eliOude, to dash and otocure the fair landscape which his fancy had 
at flrst drawn, and his couch was that night a sleepless one. At 
t^ hour of prime — ay, and an hour Wore it, was he in the 
castle-garden, where no one now opposed either his entnuioe or 
hifi abAe> with a feather the as^gned colour, as diBtm|uished 
as he Cjouid by any means procure in such haste. No nouoa was 
taM el hi^ iqtpearanoe for nearly two hours ; at length he.hean) 
a nates ii the lots> and presaitly the lattice opened ri^t 
id»#e the little nostemrdotn* at which Marthon had admitted 
, llaytnddkb and MteUe, in maidenly h^nty^ ti:ppemd at the 
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opening, greeted him half-kindly, half-shyly, coloured extremely 
at the deep and significant reverence with which he returned her 
courtesy — shut the casement, and disappeared. 

Daylight and champaign could discover no more t The 
authenticity of the billet was ascertained — it only remained what 
was to follow ; and of this the fair writer had given him no hint. 
But no immediate danger impended — tlie Countess was in a 
strong castle, under tlie protection of a Prince, at once respectable 
for his secular, and venerable ibr his ecclesiastical auUiority. 
There was neither immediate room nor occasion for the exulting 
Squire interfering in the adventure ; and it was sufficient if he 
kept himself prompt to execute her commands whensoever they 
should be communicated to him. But Fate purposed to call him 
into action soooner than he was aware of. 

It was the fourth night after his arrival at Schonwaldt, when 
Quentin had taken measures for sending back on the morrow, to 
tlie Court of Louis, tlie remaining groom who had accompanied 
him on his journey, with letters from himself to his uncle and 
Lonl Crawford, renouncing the service of France, for which the 
treachery to which he haa been exposed by tho private instruc- 
tions of Hayraddin gave him an excuse, both m honour and 
prudence ; and he betook himself to his bed with all the rosy- 
coloured ideas around him which Butter about flic couch of a 
youth when he loves dearly, and thinks his love is as sincerely 
repud. 

But Quentin’s dreams, which at first partook of the nature of 
those happy influences under which he had fallen asleep, began 
by degrees to assume a more terrific character. 

He walked with the Countess Isabelle beside a smooth and 
inland lake, such as formed the principal characteristic of his 
native glen ; and he spoke to her of his love, without any con- 
sciousness of the impediments which lay between them. She 
blushed and smiled when she listened-— even as he might have 
expected from the tenor of the letter, which, sleeping or waking, 
lay nearest to his heart. But the scene suddenly changed from 
summer to winter — from calm to tempest; the winds and the 
waves rose with such a contest of surge and whirlwind, as if the 
demons of the water and of the air had been contending for their 
roaring empires in rival stiife. The rising waters seemed to cut 
off their advance and their retreat— the increasing tempest, 
which dashed them against each other, seemed to render meir 
remaining on the spot impossible; and the tumultnous sensa* 
tions produced by the apparent danger awoke the dreamer. 

He awoke; but although the circumstances of the vision had 
disappeared, and given place to reality, the noise, which had 
suggested them, still continued to sound in bis ears, > 

Quenti4^ first impulse was to sit erect in bed, and listen with: 
asConishmeoit to sounds, which, if they had announced a tempest, 
ntight have eliamed the wildest timt ever hurst dpwii from tiie 
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Gram^ans ; and again in a minute he became sensible, that the 
tumult was not excited by the fury of the elements, but by the 
wrath of men. 

He sprung from bed and looked from the window of his apart- 
ment ; but it opened into the garden, and on that side all was 
quiet, though the opening of tiie casement made him still more 
sensible, from the shouts whidi reached his ears, that tlie outside 
of the castle was beleaguered and assaulted, and tliat by a nume- 
rous and determined enemy. Hastily collecting his dress and 
arms, and putting them on with such celerity as daricness and 
surprise permitted, his attention was solicited by a knocking at 
the door of his chamber. As Quentin did not immediately 
answer, the door, which was a riight one, was forced open from 
without, and the intruder, announced by his peculiar dialect to be 
the Bohemian, Hayraddin Maugrabin, entered the apartment. 
A phial, which he held in his hand, touidied by a match, pro- 
du<^ a dark flash of ruddy Are, by means of which he kinged a 
lamp, which he took from his bosom. 

** The horoscope of your destinies,’* he said energetically to 
Durward, without any farther greeting, ‘*now turns upon the 
determination of a minute.” 

Caitiff I” said Quentin, in reply, there is treachery around 
us ; and where there is treadle^, thou mutt have a share in it.” 

^*You are mad,” answered Maugrabin — never betrayed 
any one but to gain by it — and wherefore should I betray you, 
by whose safeW 1 can take more advantage than by your 
destruction ! Hearken for a moment, if it be possible for you, to 
one note of reason, ere it is sounded into your ear by the death- 
shot of ruin. The Liegeois are up — William de la March witli 
his band leads them — Were there means of resistance, their 
numbers, and his fury, would overcome them ; but there are next 
to none. If you would save the Countess and your own hopes, 
follow me, in the name of her who sent you a table-diamond, 
with three leopards engraved on it !” 

^ Lead the way,” said Quentin, hastily—^ In that name I dare 
every danger 

^As 1 shall manage it,” sitid the Bohemian, ^ there is no 
4axi|0ir, if you can but withhold your hand from strife whiri^ 
does not concern you ; for, after all, what is it to you whether 
the Bishop, as they call him, shuighters his flock, or the flock 
akwil^ters she^erd t — Ha I ha 1 ha I, Follow me, but with 
eaunon and patience; subdue your own couva^, and confide in 
my pzodotioe^ and my debt ii thankfulness u paid, and yon 
Imve a CotmtosB for your ^use.--* Follow nie.” 

^ fdUonr,” said Qneniui, drawing his sword; ^bnt the 
moinent ^ which 1 detect the least mgn of treacdwiy, thy head 
ail4 three 

. nwna oonvemation,tlm Bohemiai^ se^ 

tcady, down the stMm hel»re 
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and winded hastily through rariooa side^passaces, until tiiey 
gained the little garden. Scarce a light was to be seen on ^at 
side, scarce any bustle was to be heard ; but no sooner had 
Quentin entered the open space, than the noise on the opposite 
side of the castle became ten times more stunningly audible, and 
he could hear the various war-cries of ** Liege ! Liege ! Sanglier ! 
SangUer !” diouted by the assailants, while the feebler cry of 
« Our Lady for the Prince Bishop !** was raised in a faint and 
faltering tone, by those of the prelate’s soldiers who had hastened, 
though surprised and at disadvantage, to the defence of the 
v/alls. 

But the interest of the fight, notwithstanding the martial cha- 
racter of Quentin Durward,was indifferent to him in comparison 
of the fate of Isabelle of Croye, which, he had reason to fear, 
would be a dreadful one, unless rescued from the power of the 
dissolute and cruel freebooter, who was now, as it seemed, 
bursting the gates of the castle. He reconciled himself to the 
aid of the Bohemian, as men in a desperate illness refuse not 
the remedy prescribed by quacks and mountebanks, and fol- 
lowed across the garden, wi& the intention of being guided by 
him until he should discover symptoms of treachery, and then 
piercing him through the hear^ or striking his head from his 
Ixidy, Hayraddin seemed himself conscious that his safety 
turned on a feather-weight, for he forbore, from the moment 
thby entered the omn air, all his wonted gibes and quirks, and 
seemed to have made a vow to act at once with modesty, courage, 
and activity. 

At the opposite door, which led to the ladies’ apartments, upon 
a low signal made by Hayraddin, appeared two women, muffled 
in the black silk veils which were tiben, as now, worn by the 
women in the Netherlands. Quentin offered his arm to one of 
them, who clung to it with trembling eagerness, and indeed hung 
upon him so much, that had her weight been greater, she must 
have much impeded their retreat. The Bolrnmiau, who con* 
ducted the other female, took the road straight for the postern 
which opened upon the moat, tbxuugh the garden wall, close 
to which the little skiff was drawn op, by means of which Quentin 
liad formerly observed Hayraddin himself retreating the 

As th^ orosaed, the shouts of storm and suecessflnl violenoe 
seemed to simounoe that the castle was in the act of being taken ; 
and so dismal was the sound in Quentin’s ears, that he could not 
help swearing akmd, ^ But that my blood is irretrievably devoted 
to tne fulfihoMt of my present duty, I would back to the waH^ 
tatoB ftithfiil part with me iiaiq>itable Bishop, and sUence aome of 
AosoLkliavea whose throats are foil of mutiny and robbery P 

TA hui^ whose aim was atiU folded in hi8,preaaed It Hg^tily as 
lie i^ok«,asif tomskeltiffliiadmtaiid tiiat tiierewasa nesw 
oliiiAonlijiidtitaliythattti^ Si^onwsl# i ifriiilo 
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Bohemian exclaimed, loud enough to be heard, " Now, that I call 
right Christian frenzy, which would turn back to fight, when love 
and fortune both demand that we should fiy. — On, on — with all 
the haate you can make — Horses wait us in yonder thicket of 
willows,” 

^ There are but two horses,” said Quentin, who saw them in 
the moonlight. 

'‘All that I could procure without exciting suspicion — and 
enough, besides,” replied the Bohemian. “ You tw(» must ride for 
Tongres ere tlie way becomes unsafe — Martbon will abide with 
the women of our horde, with whom slie is an old acquaintimce. 
Know, she is a daughter of our tribe, and only dwelt among you 
to serve our purpose as occasion sliould fall.” 

" Marthon !” exclaimed the Countess, looking at the veUed 
female, with a shriek of surprise ; "is not this roy kinswoman 1” 

"Only Marthon,” said Hayraddin— " Excuse me that little 
piece of deceit. 1 dared not carry off both tlie ladies of Croye 
from the Wild Boar of Ardennes.” 

" Wretch !” said Quentin, emphatically — "but it is not — shah 
not he too late — 1 will back to rescue the Lady Hameline.” 

" Hameline,” whispered the lady, in a disturbed voice, " hangs 
on thy arm, to thank thee for her rescue.” 

" Ha ! what ( — How is this I” said Quentin, extricating himself 
from her hold, and with less gentleness than he would at any 
other time have used towards a female of any rank — "Is the 
Iiady Isabrile then left behind ! — Farewell — farewell.” 

As he turned to hasten back to the castle, Hayraddin laid hold 
of him — “ Nay, hear you — hear you — you run upon your death ! 
What tlie foul fiend did you wear the colours of the md one for I 
-^1 will never trust blue and white silk again. But she has 
almost as large a dower — has jewels and gold — hath pretensions, 
too, u^on the earldom,” 

'^ile he spoke thus, panting on in broken sentences, tlie 
Bohemian struggled to detain Quentin, who at length laid his 
hand on his dagger, in order to extricate himself. 

"Nay, if that be the case,” said Hayraddin, unloosing his hold, 
"go — and the devil, if there be one, go along with you !” — And, 
sodu as freed from his hold, the Scot shot to me castle with 
the speed of the wind. 

Hayraddin then turned round to the Countess Hameline, who 
had sunk down on the ground, between shame, fear, and diaap- 
polntment. 

" Here hsa )^n a mistake,” he said ; "up, lady, and come 
wllh me^^I will provide you, ere monnng cornea^ n gaUanter 
hu^and thwa thia «nock^uoed boy ; and if one wfil ^not aem, 
yon ahall have ;twenty«” 

, ^ Lady Amlino was as violent in her pa8rioiis,,aa ishe waa 
v#i,aQd>hiltihherundmtimding. Like miai^ other neraoil^ 
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111 a crias lilce tha fireeant^ die was entirely incapable of doing 
aughi^ save pouting forth unavailing lamentations, and accusing 
Hayraddin of being a thief, a base slave, an impostor, a mur- 
derer. 

" Gall me Zingaro,*’ returned he, composedly, ^and you hare 
said all at once.’* 

** Monster ! you said the stars had decreed our union, and 
caused me to write — Oh, wretch that I was I” exclaimed the 
unhappy lady. 

^ ^d so mey had decreed your union,” said Hayraddin, bad 
both parties been willing — but think you tlie blessed constella- 
tions can make any one wed against his will t — I was led into 
error with your accursed Christimi gallantries, and fopperies of 
ribbons and favours — and^the youth prefers veal to bed', I think 

that^ ail. — Up and follow me; and take notice, 1 endure 
neither weeping nor swooning.” 

1 will not stir a foot,” said the Countess, obstinately. 

" By the bright welkin, but you shall, thou^ 1” exclaimed 
Hayraddin. 1 swear to you, by all that ever fools believed in, 
that you have to do with one, who would care little to strip you 
naked, bind you to a tree, and leave you to your fortune t” 

" Nay,” said Marthon, interfering, ^ by your*favour she shall 
not be misused. I wear a knife as well as you, and can use it — 
She is a kind woman, though a fool. — And you, madam, rise up 
and follow us — He:^ has been a mistake ; but it is something to 
have saved life and limb. There ore many in yonder castle 
would give idl the wealth in the world to stand where we do 
now.” 

As Marthon spoke, a clamour, in which the shouts of victory 
were mingled with screams of terror and despair, was wafted to 
them from the Gastie of Scdionwaldt 

^ Hear that, lady !” said Hayraddin, and be thankfol you arc 
not adding your treble pipe to yonder concert Believe me, I 
wtil Care for you honestly, and me stars shall keep their words, 
and find you a good husband.” 

Idke some wud animal, exhausted and subdued by terror and 
fotlgue^ the Countess Hameline yidded herself up to the conduct 
of guides, and suffwed herself to be passively led sdiiohe%er 
way they would. Nay, such was the confusion of her spirits and 
thecKhaastiott of her strong, that the worthy couple, who half 
bote, hidf led her, carried on their ducomw in oer prBsence 
without her even imderstanding It. 

ever thons^t your ^lan was ftdly,” said llarthmi. " Could 
Mliaea brra^t the soes^ pec^e together. Indeed, wem^t 
fante bad a boM on thete gratitude, and a footing in their cme* , 
But jtbitManee of so lumdsome a yoitih wedding this old Iboll^ 
said Haytiaddin, ^yonhave borne name uf a 
dwrit in ilw tents of tiiose betetted ne^le, tiH 
titonhatebeoeinea^^l^^ 
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tlui.t lie would have made scruplea about a few yearn, youth or age, 
when the advantages of the match were so evident! Ajid thou 
knowest, there would have been no moving yonder coy wendi to 
be so frank as this coming Countess here, who hangs on our arms 
as dead a w^ht as a wom-paek. 1 loved the lad too, and would 
have done him a kindness : to wed him to tliis old woman, was to 
make his fortune : to unite him to Isabelle, were to haye brought 
on him De la Marek, Bu^ndy, France, — every one that cmil- 
lenges an interest in disposing of her hand. And this silly 
woman’s wealth being chiefly in gold and jewels, we should have 
had our share. But the bow-strinj^ has burst, and the arrow 
failed. Away with her — we will bring her to William with the 
Beard. By the time he has gorged himself with wassail, as is 
his won^he will not know an old Counteas from a young one. 
Away, mzpah — bear a gallant heart The bri^t Ald^oran 
still influences the destinies of the Children of the Desert !’* 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The gstee of mmy shall he all that op. 

And the flesh’d soldier, rough and bald ol faesii, 


la liberty of bloody band sliall range, 
coneelenoe vide aaheU. 


Hmiy r. 


The surprised and affirighted garrison of the Castle of Sohon- 
waldt had, nevertheless, some lime, made good the defence of 
die place against the assailants ; but the immense orowds which, 
issuing hmn the city of Liege, thronged to the assault like bees, 
distracted their attention, and abated their ooursge, 

T^fere was also disafleotion at least, if not tmchery, among 
the defenders ; for some called out to surrender, and othciy, de- 
serting their posts, tried to escape from the eastie. Many threw 
tlufOi^vesIm me walla into the moat, and such aa escaped 
drotwii^i:, flung aside their distinguishing badges, and saved 
themsalves by mingUng among the motic^ crowd of assaUants. 
Borne few, indeed, nmm attachment to the Bishc^Ts person, femw 
asfemd and oantinued to defend the great ke^, to he 

had fled; and others, doubtfel of receiring quarter, or feom sn 
Impolit of de^nitenoiirage, h^d out other detached bnlwam 
l^ few i BS the entsnslve bufldlng* Bnt thef«feihHifeh«flgol 
ref the oouife and fewer iwts of the edifle^ end were 
id^ the wigidshed, end searching fer spitii, w|dle onW 
^nsjf he aai:^iifer tint death flWwich n^^ 
eihfeavw^ fe feme hfe way Into th* 

tmdan apprehshifeiis Amnra hopaiblp la 
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fak ima^na^on, than the realities around were to fais sight and 
senses. Whoever had seen Quentin Durward that fatu night, 
not knowing the meaning of his oonduct, had accounted him a 
mging madman ; whoever had appreciated his motives, had 
rc^M him nothing beneath a hero of romance. 

Approadbing Schonwaldt on the same side from which he had 
left it, the youth met several fugitives making for the wood, who 
naturally avoided him as an enemy, because he came in an oppo- 
nte direction from that which mey had adopted. When he 
came nearer, he could hear, and partly see, men dropping from 
the garden-wall into the castle fosse, and others who seemed 
precipitated from the battlements by the asaailantB. His courage 
w*BS not staggered, even for an instant There was not time to 
look for the boat, even had it been practicable to use it, and it 
was in vain to approach the postern of the garden, which was 
crowded with fu^tives, who ever and anon, as they vrere thrust 
through it by the pressure behind, fell into the moat which they 
had no means of crossing. 

Avoiding that point, Quentin threw himself into the moat, 
near what was called the little gate of the eastle, and where 
there was a drawbridge, which was still elevated. He avoided 
with difficulty the fatal grasp of more than dne sinking wretch, 
and, swimming to the drawbridge, caught hold of one of the 
ohalus whidi was hanging down, and, by a mat exertion of 
strength and activity, swayed himself out of the water, and 
attained the platform i^m which the bridge was BU8|>ended. As 
with hands and knees he struggled to make good his footing, a 
lanzkneoht, with his bloody sword in his hand, made towms 
him, and raised his weapon for a blow, which must have been 
fatal. 

** How now, fellow 1” said Quentin, in a tone of authority — 
^ Is that the way in which you assist a eomrade 1 — Give me 
your hand,” 

The soldier in rilenoe, and not without hesitatioB, reached hhn 
his arm, and helped him upon the platform, uiien, without allow- 
ing him time for reilectioii, the Scot eontiniied in the same tone 
of eommand— "To the western tower, if you would be rich — 
the Priest^e treasuxy is in the western tower,” 

ThO words were e<dioed on every hand: "To the western 
tower — the treasure is in the western tower !” And the strag- 
g^ers who were within hearing of the cry, took, like a herd of 
raging wolves, the direction opposite to that which Quentin, come 
life, come deaths was determiaed to pursue. 

Becving himself as if he were one, not of the conquered, hut 
of this viArs, he made a way Into the garden, and ptiriied aordCs 
intcrrupikm than he oould have expected ; for thh 
mijr Of the western tower 1** had carried Off one body of te 
gstelantiu lind anotiier was sunmumed togetheiv by war^^iad 
trumpMmk^ to aoalstmrep^ngade^^ odly, 
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by the defenders of the Kee]^ who had hoped to eui their way 
out of the castle^ bearing the Bishop along with them. Quentin^ 
^erefore, crossed the ^rden wiUi an eager step and throbbing 
heart, commending himself to those heavenly powers which had 
protected him through the numberless perils of his life, and bold 
m his determination to succeed, or leave his life in this desperate 
undertaking. Ere he reached the wden, three men rushed on 
him with levelled lances, crying , " Liege, Liege.!” 

Putting himself in defence, but without striking, he replied, 
^ France, France, friend to Liege !” 

" Yivat France 1” cried the burghers of Liege, and passed on. 
The same signal proved a talisman to avert the weapons of four 
or five of La March’s followers, whom he found straggling in the 
garden, and who set upon him, crying, " Sanglier I” 

In a word, Quentin hem to hope, that his character as an 
emissary of King Louis, me private instigator of the insuigents 
of Lie^, and the secret supporter of William de la Marck, might 
possib^ bear him through the horrors of the night. 

On reaching the turret, he shuddered when he found the little 
side-door, fiirongh which Marihon and the Countess Hameline 
had shortly before joined him, was now blockaded with more 
than one dead body. 

Two of them he dragged hastily aside, and was stepping over 
the third body, in order to enter the portal, when the supposed 
dead man Itiia hand on his cloak, and entreated him to stay and 
asmst him to rise. Quentin was about to use rougher methods 
tlw struggling to rid himself of this untimely obstmctioD, when 
the Men man continued to exclium, "lam stified here, in mine 
own armour 1 — 1 am the Syndic PaviUon of Liege 1 If yon are 
for us, I will enrich you —if you are for the c&er itide, I will 
protect you ; but do not — do not leave me to die the death of a 
smother pig 1” 

In the midit of this scene of Mood and confhsion, the presmice 
of mind of Quentin suggested to him, that this dignitary might 
have the means of protecting their retreat He raised mm on 
his feet, and asked him if he was wounded. 

" Not wounded— at least I think not,” answered the burgher; 
" hut mtuih out of wind.” 

" Sit down then on this stone, and recover your Mnath,** ssM 
Quentin; " I will return instsntiy.” 

^ For whom are you f said the bnrgfamr, still detaining hhn. 

<<For Franoe-^fer France,” answered Quentin, alndy^ to 
getaway. ' * 

. . " Wwl my Uvely young Archer f* said the worthy SyMe. 
it lias been my fete ti> find a feSend in th^ fear&l niglit, 
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During this time, he was dragging himself on after Quentin^ 
who, aware of the importance of securing the countenance of a 
person of such influence, slackened his pace to aasist him, although 
cursing in his heart the encumbrance that retarded his pace. 

At the top of the stair was an anteroom, with boxes and 
trunki^ whidli bore marks of having been rifled, as some of tiie 
contents lay on the floor. A lamp, dying in the chimney, shed a 
feeble beam on a dead or senseless man, who lay across the 
hearth. 


Bounding from Pavilion, like a greyhound from his keeper’s 
leash, and with an effort which almost overthrew him, Quentin 
sprung through a second and a third room, the last of which 
seernM to be the bedroom of the Ladies of Croye. No living 
mortal was to be seen in either of them. He called upon the 
Lady Isabelle’s name, at first gently, then more loudly, and then 
with an accent of despairing emphasis ; but no answer was 
returned. He wrung his hands, tore his hair, and stamped on 
the earth with desperation. At length, a feeble glimmer of light, 
which shone through a crevice in the wainscoting of a dark nook 
in the bedroom, announced some xecess or concealment behind 
the arras. Quentin hasted to examine it He found there was 
indeed a concealed door, but it resisted his. hurried efforts to 
open it Heedless of the personal injury he might sustain, he 
rushed at the door with his whole force and weight of his body ; 
and suc^ was the impetus of an effort made betwixt hope and 
demir, that it would havd burst much stron^r fastenings. 

He thus forced his way, almost headlong, into a small orator)^, 
where a female figure, which had been Kneeling in agonizing 
supplication before the holy ima^, now sunk at lOngth on 
floor, under the new terrors implied in this approaching tumult 
He hastily raised her from the ground, and, joy of joys ! it was 
riie whom he sought to save — the Countess Isab^e. He pressed 
her to his bosom — he conjured her to awake — entreated her to 
be of m)od cheer for that she was now under the protection, of 
one 1^0 had heart and hand enough to defend her against 
anniee. 

^ Durward I” she aaid, aa she at length collected herself, ^ is it 
indeed you I'^then there is some hope left I thought all living 
and mortal friends bad left me to my fate — Do not agrin aban- 
don me 


^ Never -never !” aaid Qurward. ^ Whatever shall happen 
^whatever danger shall mroacb, may I forfeit the ben^ta 
purriiased by yonder blesaea sign, if 1 be not the sharer of your 
sate nhtil it ls agun a happy one I” 

^ Tesy patheSeimd touching, truly/’ said a ron^, bipok^ 
vrice bridnd— A mve aSkir, J see ; an% from my 
i tender creature, aa if aim were my Tmd- 

You must do more than pity n^” aaid QiMtlO| tiuMiig 
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iowark^ ilie speaker ; ” you must aseist in protecting ttS| Mein* 
beer Pavilion. Be assured this lady was put und^ especial 
charge by your ally the King o£ France ; and, if you aid me not 
to shelter her Orom eyery species of offence and yiolenoe, your 
city will lose the favour of Louis of Valms. Above all, die must 
be guarded from the bands of William de la March.** 

" That will be difficult,** said Pavilion, ^ for these schelms of 
lanzknechts are very devils at rummaging out the wenches ; but 
I *11 do my best — We will to the other apartment, and there I 
will eonsi^r— It is but a narrow stair, and you can keep the door 
with a pike, while I look from the window, and get together smne 
of my brisk boys of the currier’s guUdi^ of ^ero, that are as 
true as the knives they wear in tlieir mrdles. — But first nndo 
me these clasps — for I have not worn tnis corslet since the battle 
of Saint Tron ;* and T am three stone heavier since that time, if 
there be truth in Dutch beam and scale.** 

The undoing of the iron enclosure gave great relief to the 
honest man, who, in putting it on, bad more considered Ms zeal to 
the cause of Liege, than his capacity of bearing arms. It after- 
wards tamed out, that being, as it were, home forward involun- 
tarily, and hoisted over the v^ls by his compimy as they thronged 
to the assault, the magistrate had been carried here and there^ 
as the tide of attack and defence flowed or ebbed, without the 
power, latterly, of even uttering a word ; until, as sea casts a 
tog of driftwp^ ashore in the first creek, he h^ been ultimately 
thrown down in the entrance to the Ladies of Croye’s apartments, 
where the encambnince of Ms own armour, with the superincum- 
betn w^ht of two men riain in the entrance, and who fell above 
liim, mij^t have fixed Mm down long enough, had he not been 
relieved by Durward. 

The same warmth of temper which rendered Hermann Pavilion 
a hotheaded and intemperate zealot in politics, had the more 
desirable consequence of making Mm, in pnvate, a geod-tempei^, 
Mnd-heartod man, who, if sometimes a little misled by vanity, 
waaalwhys well-meaniiig and benevolent He told (^ntin to 
have an especial care of the poor pretty vung fixm ; and, after 
tbie unnecessary exhortation, began to halloo from the irindow, 
I4eg«^ Liege, for the gallant skinner’s guild of curriere 1” 

One or two of Ms immediate fdUowers collected at the erne- 
mops, and at the peeuliar whistle with which it was aocompaoled, 
(earn of the crafts having sudi a idgnid among tfaemselvee,) and, 
more joining them, established a guard under the wMdoer firem 
wMch their leader wee bawling, and befi^ the pceieKMoor* 
llatlefe aCemed now settUng into some sort ,ef . 

AH opj^thm had ceased, and tiie leaders of tiie different juaseee 
. cd^jMlIants were taking measures to . prevent indlscmehMiee 
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plunder. The great beU waa tolled, ae eummons to a militaiy 
couneil, and its iron tongue communicating to Liege the trium- 
phant poasesBion of Sdionwaldt by the insurgents, was answered 
by all the bells in that city ; whose distant and clamorous voices 
seemed to eiy, Hail to the victors ! It would have been natural, 
that Meinheer Pavilion should now have sallied from his fastness ; 
but, either in reverent care of those whom be had taken under 
his protection, or perhaps for the better assurance of his own 
safety, he contented himself with despatohine messenger oh 
messenger, to command hts lieutenant Peteridn Geislaer, to 
attend him directly. 

Peterhin came at length, to his great relief, as being the person 
upon whom, on all pressing occasions, whether of war, politics, or 
commerce. Pavilion was most accustomed to repose conRdenoe. 
He was a stout, squat figure, with a square Ruse, and broad black 
eyebrows, that announced Mm to be opinionative and disputatious, 
— an advice-giving countenance, so to speak. He was endued 
with a buff jerkin, wore a broad belt, and cutlass by bis side, and 
carried a hiuberd in Ms hand. 

^ Peterkin, my dear lieutenant,” said his commander, " this 
has been a glorious day— nighty 1 should say — I trust thou ai't 
pleased for once 1” * 

1 am well enough pleased that you are so,^^ said the doughty 
lieutenant ; ** though 1 should not have thought of your oelemt- 
ing the victory, it you call it one, up in this garret by yourself, 
when you are wanted in council.” 

But {m I wanted there !” arid the Syndic. 

^ Ay, marry are you, to stand up foi* the rights of Liege, that 
are in more danger than ever,” answered the Lieutonant 

" Pshaw, Peterkin,” answered Ms principal, ** thou art ever 
such a Rrampold grumbler ” 

^ Qnnnbler t not 1,” said Peterkin ; ^ what pleases other 
pMle, wifi always please me. Only I wish we have not got King 
hisfoad of King Log, like the fhblian that the Oerk of 
Lamberts used to read us out of Meisteris iBsop^i herit.” 

^ 1 cannot guess your meaning, Peterkin,” said the Syndic. 

^ Why ffien, 1 tell you, Master Pai^ilkm, that th» Bw, or 
]3ear, is like to make Ms own den of Schonwaldt, and ^tis probable 
bl lnm out as bad a neighbour to our town as ever wis the bid 
Bii^p, and woiM. Heie has he taken the whole oonqnest in 
his own hand, and is only doubtitig whether he should bo called 
'Prince or Biihon -and it is a shame to see how thejf haoe 
mishandled tile old maxi among them.” ^ 

Wtil not permit it, Petericm,” said ^ Pavilion, biisl^, up ,; 
^ X 4isKked the ndtre, but not the head that wore it. Wu aiw 
!a the field, Peterkin, and w^ill dot permit these 
. looiiixaeet'^ * r' ' 

r Ay>iea to one in the field,bat only hum tomantothb 5»atie; 
heai^ that Nikkei Blok the butiher, and the laldde h? 
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uburbs, take port with William de la March, partly for aenu and 
brcm, (for he has broached all Uie ale-tabs and wine-casks,) axul 
pa^ly for old envy towards ns, who are the craftsmen, and have 
privileges.” 

" Peter,” said Pavilion, " we will go presently to the eity. 1 
will stay no longer in Schonwaldt.” 

" But the bridges of this castle are up, master,” said Geislaer 
— “ the gates locked, and guarded by these lanzknechte ; and, if 
we were to try to force our way, tliese fellows, whose eveiy-day 
business is war, might make wild work of us, that only fight of a 
holyday.” 

But why has he secured the gates I” said the alarmed bm^her ; 
** or what business bath he to n^e honest men prisoners V* 

cannot tell — not 1,” said Peter. ^Some noise there is 
about the Ladies of Croye, who have escaped during the storm of 
the castle. That first put the Man with the Beard beside himself- 
witli ang^, and now he ’s beside himself with drink also.” 

The Burgomaster cast a disconsolate look towards Quentin, 
and seemed at a loss what to resolve upon. Durward, who had 
not lost a word of the conversation, which alarmed him vei^ 
much, saw nevertheless that their only safety depended on his 
preserving his own presence of mind, and sustaining the eounu^ 
of Pavilion^ He struck boldly into the oonvmrsation, as one who 
had a right to have a voice in the deliberation. — 1 am ashamed,” 
he said, ** Meiuheer Pavilion, to observe you hesilate what to do 
on this occasion. Go boldly to William de la Marck, and demand 
free leave to quit the castle, yon, your lieutenant, your squire, 
and your daughter. He can have no pretence for keeping you 
prisoner.” 

^ For me and my lieutenant — that is myself and Peter t — 
good — but who is my squire !” 

^ I am, for tiie present,” replied the undaunted Scot. 

You 1” said the embarrassed burgess ; " but are you not the 
envoy of King Louis of France I” 

Tens, but meesam is to the magistrates of Liege 
only in Liege will I driiver it. — Were 1 to acknowledge my 
qmuity before WiUiam de la Marck, must 1 not entar into nem« 
^tiisns witii lum I ay, and, it is like, be detamed by him. x<m 
mua^ l|et me secretly out hi the CMe in the caparity of yonr . 
squire.” 

<(Good"rmy squire ; — but yon spoke of my daughter — my 
daughter I trust, safe in my house in Liege wlmre 1 edsb 
her was, with all my be^ and sooL” 

Iftdy,^ said Durward, ^ will call you father while we are 

r my whole fife slterwarda,” aajd tbsConntsss, throw- 
at ttie^^hisen’s feet, and riasping hisknees.^^ Hlew 
pasa In whidt I #ili not honour you, love yon, add 
a$ a danghter film a ^sr, 4f yon wifi Imt ^ 
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this fearful atrait — Oh, be not hard-hearted I think your own 
dancer may kneel to a stranger, to ask him for life and honour 
-^mink of this, and give me the protection you would wish Aer 
to receive I” 

^ In troth,” said the good citiaen, much moved with her pathe- 
tic appeal — think, Peter, that this pretty maiden hath a 
touch of our Trudehen's sweet look, — T thought so from the 
first ; and that this brisk youth here, who is so ready with bis 
adviee, is somewhat like Trudehen’s baclielor — I wager a groat, 
Peter, that this is a true-love matter, and it is a sin not to 
fiirther it.” 

"It were shame and sin both,” said Peter, a good-natured 
Fleming, notwithstanding all his self-conceit ; and as he spoke, 
he wip^ his eyes with the sleeve of his jerkin. 

" She shall be my daughter, then,” said Pavilion, " well wrapped 
up in her black silk veil ; and if there are not enough of true- 
hearted skinners to protect her, being the daughter of their Syndic, 
it were pily they should ever tug leather more. — But hark ye, — 
questions must be answered — How if I am asked what should my 
daughter make here at sucli an onslaught 1” 

"What should half the women in Liege make here when they 
followed us to the Castle!” said Peter; "they had no other 
reason, sure, but that it was just the place in the world that they 
should not have come to. — Our yunff frau Trudehen has come a 
little farther than the rest — that is all.” 

" Admirably spoken,” said Quentin ; " only be bold, and take 
this gentleman’s good counsel, noble Meinheer Pavilion, and, at 
no trouble to yourself, you will do the most worthy action since 
tlie days of Charlemagne. — Here, sweet lady, wrap yourself close 
in this veil,” (for many articles of female apparel lay scattered 
about the apartment,)— "be but confident, and a few minutes 
will place you in freedom and safety. — Noble sir,” he added, 
addrmng Pavilion, " set forward.” 

"Hold— hold — hold a minute,” said Pavilion, "my mind 
misglteB me ! — This De la March is a fury ; a perfect boar in 
his nature as in his name ; what if the young lady be one of those 
of Croye I — and what if he discover lier, and be addicted to 
wrath !” 

" And if I were one of those unfortunate women,” said Isabelle, 
again attempting to throw herself at his feet, " could you for that 
reject me in thus moment of deiiqiair t Oh, that 1 had been in- 
dm your daughter, or the daughter of the poorest burgher 1 ” 

“ Not so poor — not so poor neifiiw, young lady — we pay aa 
we said the dtiaen. 

"Ihafgive m% noble sir,”— again began the unfortunate maideB. 

^HTdlflloble, nor sir, neither,” said the Syndic ; "a plain 
bux|^e^,Lis^thaApayabifi^ in ready guildem 

^&t is nothing to the purpose,— Well, asy you * 
eountsi^ t idfl pniteci y ou imverthe^ 
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** Yoo ttre bound to protoet her, ivere she a dnehes^*’ nud 
Peter, “ having once passed your word.” 

** Right, Peter, very right said the Syndic ; is onr Ijow 
Dutch ladsion, ein wort, ein man ; and now let us to this gear. — 
We must take leave of this William de la Marok ; and yet 1 know 
not, my mind misgives me when 1 think of him ; and were it a 
ceremony which could be waved, 1 have no stomach to go 
thioni^ it.” 

Were you not better, ance you have a force together, make 
for the gate and force the guard 1” said Quentin. 

But with united voice. Pavilion and his adviser exclaimed 
against the propriety of such an attack upon their ally’s soldiers, 
mth some hints concerning its rashness, which satisfied Q,uentin 
that it was not a risk to be hazarded with such associates. They 
resolved, therefore, to repair boldly to the great hall of the castle, 
where, as they understood, the wild Boar of Ardennes held bis 
feast, and demand free egress for the Syndic of Liege and his 
company, a request too reasonable, as it seemed, to bo denied. 
Still the good Bur^maater gsoaned when he looked on his oom- 
pmions, and exclaimed to his faithful Peter, — " See what it |s to 
OAve too bold and too tender a heart ! Alas 1 Perkin, how much 
have courage and humanity cost me ! and how much may I y^ 
have to pay for my virtues, before Heaven makes us free of tnis 
damned Castle of Sohonwaldt 1” 

As they crossed the courts, still strewed with the dying and 
dead, Quentisi, while he supported Isabelle through the scene of 
horrors, whispered to her courage and comfort, and reminded her 
tliat her safety depended entirely on her firmness and presence 
d mind. ^ 

^ Not on mine — not on mine,” she said, ^ but on youfrs — on 
youm only. — Oh, if 1 but escape this fearful ni^t, never ^all 1 
forget him who saved me I One favour more only, let me implore 
at your hand, and I conjure you to grant it, by your mother’s 
fiune and your father’s honour !” 

What is it you can ask that I could refuse t” said QacntiD, 
in A whisper. 

**Pliinge 7^ dagger in my faesrt,” said die, ^rather than 
leave me ca^ve in the hands of these monsters.” 

^uehtinV only answw was a pressure of the voung Countess^ 
hand, whidh seemed as if, but for terror, it would have returned 
.tim caress. And, leaning on her yonthfal protoeW> she entopsd 
the fearhil halU preceded hy Pavilion and his lieutenant* and 
bv M dozen of the KursdieiuKdiaft, or sMnaer’s tradt^ 
att 0 ndttd,.as a guard of honour, on the Syn^c. ^ 
jiAa they the hall, the veUs d aeeUuoaliimi, , aid 

huMsof wild hmghter, vdihdi proceeded fttm it, seemed »pMr 
to/uauouuoe the revel d festive demons, rejdfdng altor 

nee, than d mi^ 
Au anphal^ tOpis 
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of mind, wliieh despair alone could have inspired, snpported the 
assumed oourm m the Countess Isabelle; undaunM q^ts, 
which rose wi& the extremity, maintained that of Duswwd ; 
while Pavilion and his lieutenant made a virtue of necesnty, and 
faced their fhto like bears bound to a stake, which must necessarily 
stand the dangers oi the course. 


CHAPTER XXIT. 

THE REVELI^ERS. 

Cade. Where 'i Dick, tlie but<her clt Astiford ? 

JHek. Here. eir. 

Cade. They fell before thee like aheep sad oxen ; sad thou bebavedit tbykelf 
as if thou badet been in thine own ilaughter-hoiiM. 

Second Part Henry VI. 

There could hardly exist a more stranm and horrible change 
than had taken place in the castle-hall of Schonwaldt since 
JQuentin had partaken of the noontide meal there; and it was 
indeed one which painted, in the extremity of their dreadful 
features, the miseries of war — more especially when w^d by 
those most relentless of all agent^ the mercenary soldiers of a 
barbarous age — men who, by nabit and profession, had become 
fhmiliarized with all that was cruel and bloody in the art of war, 
while (hey were devoid alike of patriotism, aud of the romantic 
spirit of chivaliy. 

Instead of the orderly, decent, and somewhat formal meal, at 
which civil and eoclesiaslacal odioers had, a few hours before, sat 
mingled in the same apartment, where a light jest conld only be 
uttered in a whisper, and where, even amid sup^uity of feasUng 
and of wine, there reigned a decorum which almost amounted to 
hypocrisy, there was now such a scene of wild and xoariiig 
debauchery, as Satan himself, had he taken tlm chair as founder 
of (he feast, could scarcely have improved. 

At the It^ of the table sat, in the Bishop^ throne and state, 
wldeh had been hastily brought thither from his great council* 
Obimiber, the redoubted Boar of Ardennes himself, wc^l deserving 
jdiat dtwaded name, in whidi he affected to delight and whi^ 

^d as mu<di as he could think of to deserve* His bead was 
unhelmeted, but he wore (he rest of his ponderous and br%ht 
annoar, w&ch indeed he rarely laid aside/ Over hid shw- 
den hung a strong sureoat, made of ^ dressed skin of a huge 
wild boi^, the hoofr being of solid attver, and the tuskl of thp 
iMSi# skin the bead was SO amngsd, that, drawn 
aadqueivwhen tho Bsrmi wasawned,oe over bis bars has^ln 
afiTected when (he was 

m imim sB hB now wore the eiM insihalel A 
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ghastly monster ; and yet the countenance which it orershadowed 
scarce required such horrors to improve those which were natural 
to its ordinary expression. 

The upper part of De la March’s face, as Nature had formed 
it, almost gave the lie to his character ; for though his hair, when 
uncovered, resembled the rude and wild bristles of the hood he 
liad drawn over it, yet an open, high, and manly forehead, broad 
ruddy dieeks, lar^, sparkling, light-coloured eyes, and a nose 
hooked like the beak of the eagle, promised something valiant 
and generous. But the effect of these more favourable traits was 
entirely overpowered by his habits of violence and insolence, 
which, joined to debaucheiy and intemperance, had stamped upon 
the features a character inconsistent with the rough gallantry 
which they would otherwise have exhibited. The former had, 
from habitual indulgence, swoln die muscles of the cheeks, and 
those around the eyes, in particular the latter ; evil praclaces and 
habits had dimmed the eyes themselves, reddened the part of 
them tliat should have been white, and given tlie whole face a 
hideous likeness of the monster, wMch it was the terrible Baron’s 
pleasure to resemble. But from an odd sort of contradiction, Be 
la Marck, while he assumed in other respects tlie appearance of 
the Wild Boar, and even seemed pleased with the name, yet 
endeavoured, by the length and growth of his beard, to conceal 
the circumstance that hM origii^ly procured him toat denomi- 
nation. This was an unusual thickness and projection of the 
mouth and upper jaw, which, with the huge projecting side-teeth, 

S bve that resemblfmce to the bestial creation, which, joined to 
e delight that De la Marck had in hunting the forest so cidled, 
origioaUy procured for him the name of the Boar of Ardennes* 
The heard, broad, grisly, and uncombed, neither concealed the 
natural horrors of the countenance, nor dignified its brutal 
egression. 

The soldiers and officers sat around the tables intermixed with 
the men of Liege, some of them of the very bwest description ; 
among udiom Nikkei Blok the butcher,^ plaM near De la Marek 
himsw, was distingaished by his tuc£m-up sleeves, which, die* 
played arms smeared to the elbows with blood, as was the deavm^ 
which lay on the table before him. The solders wore, most of 
1)iein> tlw bea]^ long and grisly, in indtotion of their leader ; 
liad their hair plaited and turned upwards. In the maimer that 
best improve the natural ferocity of t^tr appeanmee l and 
iiitonieatod^as manyof them seemed tobe, psrdy with the sense 
cl tskunph) pud pai^y with the long Ubalioiis of wine which they 
had been cnafllDg^ presented a spectacle at oAee hideous and die- 
. piMaig* The langmge which they held, and the songs ^ieh 
thqy mm wifhout even pretending to pay eseh the eomph- 

hlant of nsmlng^ were so toll S Beenseaad bhtsphemy^ iM 
Sod exlrend^^ the nmse prefotete d 
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It only remains to say, of the better dass of burners who were 
associated with William de la March’s soldiers m this feartol 
revel, that the wan faces and anxious mien of the greater part, 
shewed that they either disliked their entertainment, or feared 
their companions ; while some of lower education, or a nature 
more brutd, saw only in the excesses of the soldier a gallant 
bearing, which they would willingly imitate, and the tone of which 
they endeavoured to catch so far as was p<^ble, and stimulated 
themselves to the task, by swallowing immense draughts of wine 
and «oAtDars6i«r — indulging a vice which at all times was too 
common in the Low Countries. 

The preparations for the feast had been as disorderly as the 
quality of the company. The whole of the Bishop’s plate nay, 
even that belonging to the service of the Churdi-^for the Boar of 
Ardennes regaled not the imputation of saorileTO was min* 

f led with blMk-jaoks, or huge tankards made of leather, and 
rinking-homs of the moat ordinary description. 

One circumstance of horror remains to be added and accounted 
for ; and we willingly leave the rest of the scene to the imagina* 
tion of the reader. Amidst the wild license ^assumed by the 
sddiers of De la Marok, one who was excluded firom the tam^ (a 
lanzkneeht, remarkable for his courage and for his daring behsr 
viour during the storm of the evening,) had impudently snatched 
up a large silver goblet, and carried it off, declaring it should 
atone for his loss of the share of the feast The lea&r laughed 
till his sides shook at a jest so congenial to the character of the 
company ; but when another, less renowned, it would seem, for 
audacity in battle, ventured on using the same fineedom, Ito la 
Marck instantly put a check to a jocular practice, which would 
soon have deai^ his table of ail the more valuable decorations*. 
— *< Ho 1 by the spirit of the thunder !’* he exdbimed, "those 
who dare not be men when they face the enemy, must not pre-' 
tend to he thieves among their friends. What 1 thou fronffess 
dastard, thou » thou who didst wait for opened gate and lowered 
bridge, when Conrade Horst forced his way over moat and wall, 
must titoa be malapert t — Knit him up to the stanchions of the 
hall-window 1-- He shall beat time with hie feet, while we drink 
a cap to his aato passage to the devil” 

The doom was searoe sooner pronounoed than acoompliahed ; 
and in a mommit the wretch wrestled out his last agonle^ sua^ 
potfded from ^ iron bars. Hia body still hung there when 
Qaeniiii mid the oUiers entered the hall, and, interesting die 
pale moonbeam, threw on the eaatle-floor an uncertain shadow^ 
whidi dnblouriy, y«t fearfolty, indmatod the aatm of the sub- 
rianee that produced it. 

WltfoTilwBytic^ PaviUon waianiiounoed ftom mouth to 
la toia tofadthaoua meeting, he endeavoured to asntme, in ■ami 
cfhtoaiirihiMdtyattditiffaetaQe,^ iastiadmoe and eqoaw, 
wlddi a at the feaiM 
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wild fMsene around him, rendered it very difficult for him to ana- 
tain, uotwitlistanding the exhortationa of Peter, who whispered in 
his ear, with some perturbation, ** Up heart, maater, or we are 
but gone men 1*’ 

The Syndic maintained lua dignity, however, as well aa he 
could, in a short address, in which he compliment^ the company, 
upon the g^t victory gained by the sold^ of De la Marck and 
the good dtiaens of Liege. 

* Ay,” answered l)e k Marck, sarcastically, " we have brought 
down the game at last, quoth my lady’s brach to the wolf-hound. 
But ho 1 Sir Burgomaster, you come like Mars, with Beauty by 
your side. Who is this fair one t — Unveil, unveil — no woman 
calls her beauty her own to-night.” 

^ It is my daughter, noble leader,” answered Pavilion ; ^ and 
I am to pray your forgiveness for her wearing her veil. She has 
a vow for that effect to the Three Blessed Kings.” 

" 1 will absolve her of it presently,” said ]% la Marck ; "for 
here, with one stroke of a clcAver, will I consecrate myself Bishop 



There was a shuddering and murmur among the guests ; for 
the community of Liege, and even some of the rude soldiers, 
iieverenoed the Kings of Cologne, as they were commonly caUed, 

^%ay, 1 treason ^Inst their defunct majesties,” said 

De la Marck ; " only bishop l am determined to be. A prince 
both secular and ecclesiastical, having power to bind and loose, 
will best suit a hand of reprobates su^ as you, to whom do one 
else would give absolution. — But come hither, noMe Bnrgi>- 
master-^sit beside me, when you duUl see me make a vacancy 
ior my own preferment — Bring in our predecessor in the holy 
seat.” 

A hustle took place in the haU, while Pavilion, excusing him- 
isslf from the proffered seat of honour, placed himself near the 
bottom of the table, his followers keeping dose behind Mm, not 
vBlijke a Bock of sh^p which, when a stranger dog is in presence 
msy he sometimes seen to aseemble in toe roar of an old bd- 
wetoer, who in^ fbom office and authority, tudged by them to have 
rather more oourage than themselves. Near toe spot eat a very 
tumdsome la^ n natural son, as was said, of toe ferocious De k 
IdiMNds, and towards whom he sometimes shewed affeOtioii, end 
^even.tenderiiesB, The motoer of toe, hoy, a besntoiilconoahipe^ 
hM parlitoed by a blow dealt her by toe fkroeious leedm in«Bt 
eftenhemKessor jeskety ; sad hw flito had mnuiod her^j^v^ 
as riindk remerse as be was capable of Ming* Hk attaoniiiaHift 
to llmeervlymg partly owmg ,to;toese iOhwem- 

who Iuim learned tto pohit of toe ksaiMs 
Hissli |dsntedbtoiseltes.^0m «e 
w mate hhot taeome fsf 
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or other^ either a hostage or a protector, should other means of 
foil them. 


lile all stood in a hind of suspense, waiting the event of the 
orders which the tyrant had issued, one of Pavilion’s followers 
whispered Peter, ^Did not our master call that wench his 
daughter t — Why, it cannot be our Trudchen. This stnmping 
lass is taller by two inches ; and there is a black lock of hi^ 
peeps forth yonder from under her veiL By Saint Michael of the 
Market-place, you might as well call a black bullock’s hide a white 
heifer’s 1” 


Hush ! hush !” said Peter, with some presence of mind 
** What if our master hath a mind to steal a piece of doe-venison 
out of the Bishop’s park here, without our good dame’s know- 
ledge t And is it for thee or me to be a spy on him I” 

That will not T, brother,” answered we other, though 1 
would not have thooght of his taming deer-stealer at his years, 
^pperment — what a shy &iiy it is ! See how she crouches down 
on yonder seat, behind folk’s backs, to escape the gaze of the 
Mamkezs. — But hold, hold ; what are they about to do with the 
]N>or old Bishop t” 

As he spok^ the Bishop of Liege, Louis of Bonrbon, was 
dragged into the ball of his own palace by the brutal soldiery. The 
dishevelled state of his hair, beam, and attire, bore witness to the 
iU treatment he had already received ; and some of hissacerdotal 
robes hastily flung over him, appeared to have been put on in 
scorn and ridicule of his quality and character. By good fortune, 
Quentin was compelled to think it, the Coantess Isabelle, whose 
feelings at soring her protector in such an extremity might have 
betrayed her own secret and compromised her safisty, was so 
sitnaM as nrither to hear nor see what was abont to take riaee ; 
and Dnrwsrd sedulously interpo^ bis own person before her, so 
afi to keep her from obrarving alike, and fri>m observation. 

The scene which followed was short and fearful. When the 
unhiq;)py Prelate was brought before the footstool of the savage 
leader, although in former me only remarkable for his easy and 
good<4iatured temper, he shewed in this extremiiy a sense of fals 
dignity and noble blood, well becoming the high race flrom whi(^ 
lie im deseeitded. His look was composed am undismayed ;ld8 
gestare, when the rude hands which dragged him forward were 
imloosed, was noble, and at the same time rested, somewhat 
between the bearing of a feudal noMeand of a Christhm martyr ; 
and so morii was even DalaMarckbimBelf atageered bytaefintt 
dememnmr of his prisoner, imd reei^eetion of the early besieflta 
be had received firom him, that he seemed ircesolnte, east down 
dds sye& and it was not until he had emptied a large goblet or 
iriae,ihbb mmniag Ida haughty Insolenoe of look and maimer, 
adipesaed Sia nnfortanato oi^ve ; -*■ ^ toms of 
1m,”said tlw tmcnfont soldi^ drawing hard his bceata, rieiielip- 
bif W babd^ sMngbis uring lbs iidrit '^ 
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aetioiw to route up and sustain his native ferocity of temper*-^ 
" 1 sought your friendship, ap:d you rejected mine^ What would 
you now give that it had been otherwise t — Nikhel, be ready.” 

The butcher rose, seized his weapon, and stealing round b^ind 
De la March’s chair, stood^with it uplifted in his wn and sinewy 
anus. 

^ Look at that man, Louis of Bourbon,” said De la March again 
— What terms wilt thou now offer, to escape this dangerous 
hour!” 

The Bishop cast a melancholy but unshaken look upon the 
grisly satellite, who seemed prepared to execute the will of the 
tyrant^ and then he said with monesa, " Hear me, William de la 
March ; and good men all, if there be any here who deserve that 
name, hear the only terms I can offer to this ruffian. — William 
de la March, thou hast stirred up to sedition an imperial city — 
bast assault^ and taken the pal^ of a Prince of the Holy Ger* 
man Empire — slain his people — plundered his goods *^mal* 
treated his person ; for this thou art liable to the Ban of the 
Empire » haat deserved to he declared outlawed and fumtive, 
lanoleBS and rightfess. Tliou hast done more than all this. Afore 
than mere human laws hast thou broken — more than mere 
human vengeance hast thou deserved. Thou hast broken into 
the sanctusj^ of the Lord laid violent hands upon a Father of 
the Church defiled the house of God with blood and raj^e^ 
like a sacrilegious robber — 

Haat thou jret done !” said De la Marek, fiercely intermpting 
him, and stamping with his foot 

^ No,” answered the Prelate. for I have not yet told thee the 
terms which you demanded to hear from me.” 

" Go on,” said De la Marck ; ^and let the terms plem roe 
better than the preface, or wo to thy ^y head 1” And flinrang 
himself back in his seat be grinded his teeth till the foam lew 
from his tip, as from the tuims of the savage animal whose name 
and i|K^ he wore. 

^ Siudi are thy crimes,” resumed tiie Biriiop, with calm deter* 
mination ; ^now bear the terms, whidi,a8 a mercifril Prince and 
nCbzfstian Pre^te, setting ari^ all personal offome, fbrgivitig 
eaiA pwstdiar injury, I condescend to offer., fling down thy 
kadivig<«tBff>---renofonoe thy command— onbind tity prisoners 
— reetore ttiy tfftM — distribute what else then haat of goods, to 
petieve those whom, thou hast made orphans and widows— aj!»|jr 
thytdf to sadUslotiiand ashos— take a pslmer’a stsffto thy toin% 
WAd go iMOwIboted on Bomo, and we will omshnw 

hototojrosiBoni for thee wito toe Imprial Ghamber at Batitoon 
Isr ^ Holy Father toe Pope for thy iniaMblo 

mNMKund these 

deiisdaaif he ^oeet^todlifreidtoQiMdthio^ 

■iiiiitiwir n anmifiant at Ids fret. 
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hiiuMlf in liis chair, Uie amazement with which he was at first 
filled giving way gradually to ram, until, as the Biidiop ceased, 
he kmked to Nikkei Blok, and raimd hia finger, without speaking 
a word. The ruffian struck, as if he had doing hie office in 
the common shambles, and the murdered Bishop sunk, without a 
groan, at the foot of his own episcopal throne.* The Liegeois, 
who were not prepared for so horrible a catastrophe, and who had 
expected to hear the conference end in some terms of accommo- 
dation, started up unanimously, with ciies of execration, min£^ 
with shouts of vengeance. 

But William de la Marek, raising his tremendous voice above 
the tumult, and shaking his elenched hand and extended arm, 
shouted aloud, ** How now, ye porkers of Liege I ye wallowera in 
ffie mud of the Maes ! — do ye dare to mate yourselves with the 
Wild Boar of Ardennes 1 — Up ye Boar’s brood I** (an expression 
by which he himself, and others, often designated his^Boldiers,) 
"let these Flemish horn see your tusks t” 

Every one of his mllowera started up at the command, and 
mingled as they were among their late allies, prepared too for 
such a surprisaf, each bad, in an instant, his next neighbour by 
the collar, while his right hand brandished a broad dagger, that 
glimmered against lamplight and moonshine. Every arm was 
uplifted, but no one struck ; for the victimB wer^ too much sur- 
prised for resistance, and it was probably the object of De la 
Marck only to impose terror on his civic confederates. 

But the couraM of Quentin Durward, prompt and alert in re- 
solution beyond his years, and stimulam at the moment by idl 
that Could ^d ener^ to his natural shrewdness and resolution, 
jgave a new turn to the scene. Imitatittg the action of the follow- 
ers of De la Marck, he sprung on Carl Eberson, the eon of their 
leader, and mastering him wiUi ease, held his dirk at the boy’s 
fittuat, while he exclaimed, " Is that your gamd 1 then hero I 
play my part” 

"Hold 1 hold r’ exclaimed De la Marck, "it Is a jest a jest — 
Think you I would injure my good friends and allies of the city 
of l^gc 1-^ SoldierB, unloose your holds ; sit down ; take away 
the carrion,*’ (giving the Bishop’s corpse a thrust with his foot,) 
" i^Meh hath caused this strife among friend^ and let us drown 
Uttkhi^esa in a fresh carouse." 

All Qnl<>08ened their holds, and the dtisens and the sddiers 
gtbod garing on each other, as ^ they scarce knew whether they 
w«te fitodS or f<^ Quentin Dmeward took advantage of m 
pkidneht* 

Hear me," hesaid, " Wfiliam de la Mar€k,and yoo^bur^Hmii, 
ahd dt^ns of and do yon, young sir, stm stilly (ffir 

fiteli^Chrl was attemptbig to escape firom jbls gripe,) "no imn 
you ante anotiber of these diarp jests sh^ 

'iPwSd.” 

* SssNeteX. 
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" Who art ihoi^, in the fiend's name," said the astonlahed De 
la Marok, who art come to hold terms and take hosta^s from 
ns in our own lair from ii8,who exact pledges from others, but 
yield them to no one 

" I am a serrant of Kii^ Louis of France," said Quentin 
boldly ; "an Archer of his ^ttish Guard, as my hmguage and 
dress may p^^y tell you. I am here to behold and to report 
yonr proceedings ; and 1 see with wonder, that they are those of 
heathens, rather than Christians — of ma^en, rather than men 
possessed of reason. The hosts of Charles of Burgundy will be 
instantly in motion against you all ; and if you wish assistance 
from France, you must conduct yourself in a different manner. 
— For you, men of Liege, I advise your instant return to your 
own city ; and if there is any obstruction offered to your depar- 
ture, I amiounce those by whom it is so offered, foes to my master, 
his Most Gradous Majesty of France." 

" France and Liege 2 France and Liege 2" cried the followers 
of Pavilion, and several other citizens, whose courage began to 
rise at the bold lanjgfuage held by Quentin. 

" France and Liege, and long live the gaUaut Archer 1 We 
will live and die with him 1 " 

William de la March's eyes sparkled, and he grasped his dagger 
as if about to lanch it at the heart of the audacious speaker ; 
but glancing his eye around, he read something in the looks of 
his soldiers, which even he was obliged to respect. Many of them 
were Frenchmen, and all of them Imew the private support which 
Wilfiam had received, both in men and in money, from that king- 
dom ; nay, some of them were rather startled at the violent mi 
sacrilegious action which had been just committed. The name 
of Charles of Burgundy, a person likely to resent to the utmost 
the deeds of that mght, ]^d an alarming sound, and the extreme 
impolicy of at once quarrelling with the Liegeois and provoking 
the Monarch of France, made an appalling impresiioa on their 
minds, confuaed as their intellects were. Se la Ma^k, in short, 
saw he would not be supported, even bv his own band, in any 
farther aet of immediate lienee, and rciaxing the terrors, of m 
brow and eye, declared timt "he had not the feast design agatnat 
his good friends of Liege, all of whom were at liberty to &pairt 
from Sdionwaldt at their pleasure ; altiiough he had hoped they 
wotdd revel one night with him, at least, in honour of meir vie- 
fray," .He added, with more calmness &aa he commonly need, 
that "he woold be ready to miter Into negotiation eonoemlog the 
partition of epoil, and the amogement of measurep for their 
mptoal defence, either the next ^y, or<«s soon affev sa they 
weuid. Meantime, he frosted that m Seottiife gehtfem^ 
his feast hy reaudning aB night at Sai^ 
yoifeg Soot retnnijed hia tifrink% hot said, hie motions, 
tinfet hedetimi^ by <hoaeiff.pa^on, fefrhom hefr^^ 
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attend him onhisnextreiani to tbo quarters of the valiant WilUam 
do U Marck. 

** If you depend on my motion^’’ said Pavilion, hastily and 
aloud, ** you are likely to quit Schonwaldt without an inatant’a 
delay ; — and, if you do not come back to Schonwaldt, save in my 
company, you are not likely to see it i^in in a huny.’* 

Thia iMt part of the sentence the honest citizen muttered to 
himself, afraid of the consequences of giving audible vent to feel- 
ings, which, nevertheless, he was unable altogether to suppress. 

Keep dose about me, my brisk Kurschner lads,” he said to 
faia body-guard, ** and we will get as fast aa wo can out of thia den 
of thieves.” 

Most of the better classes of the Liegeois seemed to entertain 
similar opinions with the Syndic, and there had been scarce ao 
much joy amongst them at the obtaining possession of Schonwaldt, 
as now seemed to arise from the prospect of getting safe out of it. 
They were suffered to leave the castie without opposition of any 
kind ; and glad was Quentin when he turned ms hack on tiiose 
formidable walls* 

For the first time since they had entered that dreadful hall, 
Quentin ventured to ask the young Countess how she did. 

^ Well, well,” she answered, in feverish haste, excellently weU 
— >do not stop to ask a question i let us not lose an instant in 
words •— Let us fly — let us fly 1” 

She endeavoured to mend her pace as abe spoke ; but witii so 
little BuecesB, that die must have fallen from exhaflation, had not 
Durward supported her. With the tenderness of a mother, when 
die conveys her infant out of danger, the young Scot raised hia 
predous charge in his arms ; and while sue encircled his neck 
with one arm, lost to every other thought save the desire of 
esca^g, he would not have wished one of the riska of the night 
unencoimtered, dnee wch had been the concludon. 

The honest Burgomaster was, in his turn, supported and 
dragged forward by ms fdthfril counsellor Peter, and another of 
his derka ; and thus, in breathleas haste, they reached the banka 
of the river, encountering many sfrolling bands of oitizem^ who 
were eager to know the events of the siege, and the troth of cer- 
tain nunoora already afloat, that the conquerors had quatrdM 
tiiemselves. ^ 

Evading their ouriodty as they best could, the exertions of 
Peter and some of his oompamons at length procured a fcfr 
the use of the company, and with it an opportunity of enjoying 
some repose, equally welcome to laabdle, who continued to lie 
almost mollonlees in the arms of her delivmr, and to the worthy ^ 
Ba|»otnaster, who, after delivering a brdcen string of t h an k s to. 
ih^Eiwrd, trfiose mind was at the time too mu^ oeenpied to* 
snsWeo liiBi, began o long harangMe,w]tich he addiesaea to Pe^, 
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^ Peter, Peter,” he said, resuming the complaint of (be preced- 
ing evening, " if 1 had not had a bold heart, 1 would never have 
et^ out against paying the burghers-twentieth% when every 
other living soul was willing to pay the same. — Ay^ and then a 
less stout heart had not seduced me into that other battle of Saint 
Tron, where a Hainault man-at-arms thrust me into a mnddy ditch 
with his lance, which neither heart or hand that 1 had conld 
help me out of, till the battle was over. — Ay, and then, Peter, 
this very night my courage seduced me, moreover, into too strait 
a condet, which would have been the death of me, but for the aid 
of this ff^lant young gentleman, whose trade is fitting, wfamof 
1 wish him heartily joy. And then for my tendemees of heart, 
Peter, it has made a poor man of me — that is, it would have 
made a poor man of me, if I had not been tolerably well to pass 
in this wicked world ; — and Heaven knows what trouble it is like 
to bring on me yet, with ladies, countesses, and keeping of seerets, 
which, for aught 1 know, may cost me half my fortune, and my 
neck into the bargain !” 

Quentin could remain no longer silent, but assured him, that 
whatever danger or damage he should incur on the part (k ibe 
voung lady now under his protection, should be thimkftilly ac- 
knowledged, and, as far as was possible, repaid. 

" I thwk you, young Master Squire Archer, I thank you,” 
answered the citizen of Liege ; but who was it told von &at I 
desired any rmyraent at your hand for doing the duty of an 
honest man t only regretted that it might cost me so and so ; 
and I hope 1 may have leave to say so much to my lieutenant, 
widiout either grudging my loss or my peril.” 

Quentin accordingly concluded that his present friend was one 
of Ihe numerous class of benefactors to others, who take out their 
reward in grumbling, without meaning more than, by ^wing 
their grievances, to exalt a little the idea of the valuable service 
hy which they have incurred them, and therefore pmdentiy 
remained silent, and suffered the Syndic to maunder on to ms 
lieutenant concerning the risk and the loss he had encoontered 
by bis zeal for the public good, and his disinterested servioes to 
individuals, until they reaped his own habitation. 

The truth was, that the honest citizen felt (hat he had lost a 
filtie consequence, by suffering the young stranger to take the 
lead at tiie eriais i^ieh had occurred at the oastio-hall ol Sohon- 
waldt ; and, however delighted with tiie effect of Durward's 
inlerferenoe at the moment it seemed to him, on rriftecticm, (hat 
he had sustained a ^timinution of importance, for which he endea- 
vbuVed to obtain eompmisatioa, by eiugg^tiagihe daims whioli 
he had upmt the gratitude of his eouhtry In genital, hIS friends 
hirnarttaular, and more e^etially stid, on the CpOnteas of Groye, 
Itall itar yOutbfo} proteetoTiii 

«t Hu Mutaiotjhk 

JlijfeliM: m 'Miftielf <>inlimff kjr «w£«d-Mi^'iw 
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tondi of his own ibreehold had at once dissipated those feelings 
of wounded self-opinion and jealousy, and converted the discon- 
tented and obscum demagogue into the honest, kind, hospitable, 
and friendly host. He oalted loudly for Trudchen, who presently 
appwed ; for fear and anxiety would permit few within the wsjls 
of Itiege to sleep during tliat eventful night. She was charged 
to pay the utmost attention to the care of the beautiftd and half- 
faintiug stranger ; and, admiring her personal charms, while she 
pitied her distress, Gertrude disoliarg^ the hospitable duty witli 
the zeal and affection of a sister. 

Late as it now was, and fatigued as the Syndic appeared, 
Quentin, on his side, had difficulty to escape a flask of choice and 
costly wine, as old as the battle of Azincour ; and must have 
submitted to take his share, however unwilling but for the 
appearance of the mother of the family, whom ravillon’s loud 
summons for the keys of the cellar brought forth from her bed- 
room. She was a jolly little round-about woman, who had been 
pretty in her time, but whose principal charactoristicB for several 
years had been a red and sliarp nose, a shrill voice, and a deter- 
mination that the Syndic, in consideration of the authority which 
he exercised when abroad, should renuuu under the rule of due 
discipline at home. 

So soon as she understood the nature of the debate between 
her husband and his guest, she declared roundly, tliat the former, 
instead of having occasion for more wine, had got too much 
already ; and, far from using, in furtherance of his request any 
of tile huge bunch of keys which hung by a silver chftin at her 
waist, she turned her back on him witiiout ceremony, and 
ushei^ Quentin to the neat and pleasant apartment in which be 
was to spend the night, amid such appliances to rest and comfort 
as probably he had till that moment been entirely a stranger to ; 
so much did the wealtiiy Flemings excel, not merely the poor and 
rude Soots, but the French themselves, in all the conveniences 
of domestic life. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

TBB FLIOBt. 

- Now bid me run, 

And 1 will strive witli thinfi impcMilble ; 

Yea, get the better of them. 

To do 1 know not what. 

/iiIfNt Gmof. 

In S|nte of a mixtniw of joy and fear, doubt, anxiety, and otiier 
agitating paasioiui, the exhausting fatigues of tim preoedlng day 
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were powerftil enonzh to Ujrow the young Scot into a deep and 
profound repose, wmch lasted until late on the day following ; 
when his worthy host entered ihe apartmenl^ with iS^ks of cars 
on his brow. 

He seated himself by his guest's bedside, and began a bng and 
complicated discourse upon the domestic duties of a married life, 
and especially upon tlie awful power and right supremacy which 
it beca^ married men to sustain in all differences of opinion 
with thefr wives. Quentin listened with some anxiety. He knew 
that husbands, like other belligerent powers, were sometimes die* 
posed to sing Te Deum^ rauier to conceal a defeat than to 
celebrate a victory ; and he hastened to probe the matter more 
dosely, "by hoping their arrival had been attended with n6 
inconvenience to the good lady of the household.” 

" Inconvenienoe ! — no,” answered the Burgomaster — "No 
woman can be less taken unawares than Mother Mabel — always 
happy to see her friends — always a dean lodging and a handsome 
meal ready for them, with God^s blessing on bed and board -^No 
woman on earth so hospitable — only ’tis pity her temper is 
Bometiilng particular.” 

" Our residence here is disagreeable to her, in diort I” said 
the Scot, starting out of bed, and beginning to dress himself 
hastily. " Were I but sore the Iiady Isabelle were fit for travel 
after the horrors of the last night, we would not increase the 
offence by remaining here an instant longer.” 

" Nay,” said PaviUon, " that is just what the young lady her- 
self said to Mother Mabel ; and truly 1 wish you saw the cdour 
that came to her face as she said it — a milkmaid that has skated 
five miles to market apinst the feost-wind is a lily compared to 
it — I do not wonder Mother Mabel may be a little jealous poor 
dear soul.” 

" Has the Lady Isabelle tiien left her apartment I” said the 
youth, continuing his toilette operathms with more despatidi than 
befoie. 

" Yci^” ^Hed Pavilion ; " and she expects your anproaoh 
with much impatience, to determine which way you shali go— » 
mnoe you toe both determined on going. — But 1 treat you will 
tarry Wakfeatr 

"Why did you not tell me tins sooner I” said Durward, im- 

paticatiy. 

" Somy *-*softiy/^ aaid the Syndic ; " I have told you too soon, 
1 think, if it puts into surii a hasty fluster* New I have 
8Gme jn<a^ matter for your ear, if 1 saw you had some patience ' 
tolistshtom^’ 

; "S^nilh i^ lesrtiiy sav es soon snd as feat as yon ean-^1 

tiwn,^ lesumed the Burgomastsr> ^1 have hut mMs 
WB#^aW3Vmidthatlii^timtfriiddSB% wlm to pM 

naif. she hid hesfl aome ailter uf 'km 
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YnmtB wa to take some other disgttise ; for there is word in the 
town that ttie Ladies of Croye travel tlie country in pilgrim’s 
dresses, attended by a French life-guardsman of the Scottish 
Archers ; and it is said one of them was brought into Schonwaldt 
last night by a Bohemian after we bad left it ; and it was said 
still farther, that this same Bohemian had assiu^ William de la 
March that you were charged with no message either to him or 
to the good people of Liem, and that you had stolen away t^ 
young Countess, and travell^ her as her paramour. And 
all tms news bath come from Schonwaldt this morning ; and it 
has been told to us and the other councillors, who know not well 
what to advise ; for though our own opinion is that WiUiam de la 
March has been a thought too rough both with the Bishop and 
with ourselves, yet there is a great belief that he is a good- 
natured soul at bottom — that is, when he is sober — and tlmt he 
is the only leader in the world to' command us against the Duke 
of Burgundy ; — and, in truth, as matters stand, it is partly my 
own mind that we must keep fair with him, for we have gone too 
far to draw back/* 

" Your daughter advises well,” said Quentin Durward, abstain- 
ing from reproadies or exliortadons, which he saw would be alike 
unavailing to sway a resolution, which had b^n adopted by the 
worthy magistrate in compliance at once witli die prejudices m his 
party and tiie inclination of his wife — " Your daughter counsels 
well — • We must part in disguise, and that Instantly* We may, I 
trusly roly upon you for the neoesaary secrecy, and for the means 
of escape !” 

"With all my heart — witii Ml my heart,” said the honest 
cttiaen, who, not much satisfied with we dignity of his own con- 
duct, was eager to find some mode of atonement. " 1 cannot but 
remember that 1 owed you my life last night, both for unclasping 
,that accursed steel doublet and helpiM me through the other 
scrape, which was worse ; for yonder Boar and his brood look 
more like devils than men* So X will be true to you as blade to 
haft, as cur cutlers say, who are the best in the whole world. 
Nay, now you are ready, come this way — you Mudl see how frr 
1 can trust you.” 

The Synme led him from the diamber in which he had dept 
to his own eonnting-room, in whidi he trausaeted his affairs of 
busmess ; and after bolting the door, and casting a piercing and 
careful eve around Mm, he opened a concealed and vaulted closet 
behind tlie tapestry, in which dood more than one iron chest 
Hh proceeded to open one which was fhU of guilders, and pla^ 
it at Quentin’s dkioradon, to take whatever sum he might think 
neceseary for bis companions expenses and his own. 
t Am money with which Quentin was fumidied on leaving 
F&nfriVMntni^ntariy m^ded, ho hesitated not to BjBOeptihe 
Slim Of :two hnudrcd guilders •, and by dohw so took a grent 
ivelSghtiiton^ Pavfll^wlni miim 
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tnntt^on in which he thus voiunteriJy beoanie the erediftoTi m 
an atonement for the bwach ^ hospitality which variotta eon- 
siderations in a great measure compelled him to commit. 

Having carefully locked faia treaaure-chamber, the wealthy 
Fleming next conveyed his guest to the parlour, where, in full 
possession of her activity of mind and body, though pale from the 
scenes of the preceding night, he found the Countess attired in 
the faction of a Flemiui maiden of the middling class. No other 
was present excepting Trudehen, who was sedulously employed in 
completing the Ck>ante6s*s dress, and instructing her how to bear 
herslf. Sie extended her hand to him, which, when be had reve- 
rently kissed, she said to him, ^ Seignior Quentin, we must leave 
our friends here, unless 1 would bring on them a part of tlie 
misery which has pursued me ever smce my father’s death. You 
must diange your dress and to with me, unless you also are tired 
of befriending a being so unfortunate.” 

t ! — I tired of toing your attendant ! — To the end of the 
earth will I guard you 1 But you — you yourself — are you equal 
to the task you undertake I — Can you, after the terrors of last 
night ” 

** Do not recall them to my memory,” answered tlie Countess ; 
" I remember but the confusion of a horrid dream. — Has the 
excellent Bishop escaped f ’ 

** I trust he is in freedom,” said Quentin, making a sign to 
FavUlon, who seemed about to enter on the dreadfiu narrative, 
to be silent. " 

** is it possible for us to rejoin him t— Hath he gathered any 
power I” said the lady. 

** His only hopes are in Heaven,” said the Scot ; " but wherever 
you wish to go, 1 stand by your side, a determined guide and 
guard.” 

^ We will consider,” said Isabelle ; and after a moment’s pause,, 
she added, ** A convent would be my choice, but that I feat it 
would prove a weak defence against those who pursue ms«*’ 

^ Hem 1 hem 1” said the Syndic ; ^ 1 could not well reco^hmend 
A uonyent within the district of Liege ; because the Bosg of 
Arilmnes, diouffb in the main a brave leiuler, a trusty ooulsde- 
nMn, Hkid a. well-wisher to our city, has, neverthelees, twfjik 
AumouiNi^ sud payetb, on the whole, little regard to <d<»sts£^ 
CooTs^ll^llUnneries, and the like. Men say that there are a score 
(ifaons^'mM is, surii as were nuns— who march always with 
his conquiuyc 

: in readiness hastily, Srigidor Duriaard/* said 

this detail, ^since to your Mdt I 

, , j^ilPQUep hid the %ndtc aud Quentin tim rqoi|)^ .than 
ItidieUa begun la ask of Qm^ruda various questions 
arith 'Vu^ ohmess of .snf|di 
heIpt,ea4^hMng^f 
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at you ! — I liaTe hoard of maaenline BnniieBB, bnt yours appears 
to me more than belongs to humanity.’* 

** Necessity,” answered the Countess-*" necessity, my friend, is 
the mother of courage, as of invention. No long time since, I 
night Have fainted when I saw a drop of blood shed freon a 
triffing cut-*^ I have since seen life-blood flow around me, I may 
say, in waves, yet I have retained my senses and my self-posses- 
sion.— Do not think it was an easy task,” she add^ laying on 
Gertrude’s arm a tremblinu l^nd, although she still spoke wim a 
firm voice ; " the little world within me is like a garrison besieged 
by a thousand foes, whom nofliing but the most determined 
resolution can keep from storming it on every hand, and at every 
moment. Were my situation one whit less perilous than it is — 
were 1 not sensible that my only chance to escape a fate more 
horrible than death, is to retain my recollection and self-possession 
— Gertrude, 1 would at this moment throw myself into your anne^ 
and relieve my bursting bosom by such a transport of tears and 
agony of terror, as never ru^ed from a breaking heart I” 

" Do not do so, lady 1” said the Bympathi 2 sing Fleming ; " take 
courage, tell your beads, throw yourself on the care of Heaven ; 
and surely, if ever Heaven sent a deUverer to one ready to perish, 
fliat bold and adventurous young geiitlemaiunust be desigi^ for 
yours. There is one, too,” she ^ded, blushing deeply, " m whom 
1 hare some interest. Say nothing to my ndher ; hut 1, have 
ordmred my bachelor, Hans Glover, to wait for you at the eastern 
ttte, and never to see my face more, unless he brings word that 
he }m raided you safe from the territory.” 

To kira her tenderly was the only way in which the yomw 
Countess could express her thanks to the frank and kind-hearted 
dty-maiden, who returned the embrace aflectionatriy, and' added, 
with a smile, " Nay, if two maidens and their devot^ bailors 
ctnnot succeed in a disguise and an escape, the world is changed 
from what I am told it wont to be.^’ 

A part of this speeoh again called the oolonr into the Conoless’s 
pale raeeks, which was not lessened by Quentin’s sudden appear- 
ance. He entered completely attired aa a Fleinub boor m tbe 
better dass, in the holydaysnit of Peter, who expessed his 
interest in the young Scot by tbe readiness with whkui he parted 
it for his use; and swore, m the same time, that, were hs to 
bS curried and tugged worse than ever was bdioek’s hide, they 


pother Mabd, who really deshwdtlm Countess ana nerascenw 
* so she couM make her own house and frunify desir 

t dsBgen wludi might att^ upon harbou^g 

^ ^ey would iheir w^to the east gaiteby ke«^ 
Petard who was to walk ht that dfreetion-aS 
gdide.ibt wUhosit bolding any «sm. 
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The ifistaot her guests had departed, Motlier Mabel took the 
opportunity to read a long praotieal lecture to Trudehen upon the 
folly of reading romances, whereby the daunting ladies of the 
Court were grown bo bold and ventixrous, that, instead of appl^g 
to learn some honest housewifery, Idiey must ride, forsooth, a 
damsel-erranting through the country, with no better attendant 
t^n some idle squire, debauched page, or rake-belly andier from 
foreign parts, to the great danger of their health, the impoyerish- 
ing of their subatanee, and the irreparable prejudice of their 
reputation. 

All this Gertrude heard in nlenoe, and without reply; but, con- 
sidering her character, it might be doubted whether she deriyed 
from it the practical inference which it was her motiber’s purpoae 
to enforce. . 

Meantime, the trayellers had gained the eastern gate of the 
diy, traversing crowds of people, who were fortunately too much 
busied in the political events and rumonrs of the hour, to give 
any attention to a couple who had so little to render their appear- 
ance remarkable. They passed tiie guards in virtue of a per- 
mission obtained for them by Pavilion, but in the name of his 
eollesjrae Rouslaer, and they took leave of Peter Geislaer with a 
frienmy though brief exchange of good wishes on either side. 
Immediately mterwards, th^ were joined by a stout young man, 
riding a good gray horse, who presently made himself known as 
Hans Glover, the bachetor of Trudehen Pavilion. He was a 
young fellow with a good Flemirii countenance — not, indeed, of 
the most intellectual cast, but arguing more hilarity and good- 
humour than wit, and, as the Countess could not fadp tbinldng, 
scarce worthy to be bachelor to the generous Trudehen. He 
seemed, however, fhlly desirous to second the views which dbe 
had formed in their mvour ; for, saluting them respectfully, he 
arifisd of the Countess in Flenuah, on which road she desired to be 
coi^ncted! 

** Guide me,” said she, "towards the nearest town on the 
frontiers of Brabant.” . 

" Ybu have then settled the end and object of your journey V* 
said <hwiitin, approaching his harse to that of IsaMle, and 
apealung French, which their guide did not understand. 

"Siimly,” replied the young lady ; "for, rituated as I now 
m. It muOt he <» no small detriment to me if I were to prolong a 
jottiney In my present circumstances, even thoogb the termiba- 
tim should he a rigorous prison.” 

^ A prison I” said Quentin. 

>^Y«B,my titoDd, a prison; but IwUl take Oars that yon shall 

lull ihase ^ 

not Ihtok of me«” said Quentin. "Sati'l 
yontesslb. own oonoerns aie titito worth nihid^ 

arid the In^ laabelleT^^^ 
'Uuifilahorirtiridd.^ has'>alMaa]^ .rode 
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— foT; in truth, the good-natured Fleming, doing ae he desired to 
be done by, had remoTed from them tlm conatnunt of a third 
person, upon Quentin’s first motion towards the lady. — Yes,'* 
she continued, when she noticed they were free from observation, 
" to you, my friend, my protector — why should 1 be aiduuned to 
gbU you what Heaven has made you to me I — to yon it is my 
duty to say; that my resolution is taken to return to my native 
countiy, and to throw myself on the mercy of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. It was mistaken, though well-meant advice, which 
induced me ever to withdraw from his protection, and plaoe my- 
self under that of the crafty and false Itouis of France.'* 

" And you resolve to b^me the bride, then, of the CTount of 
Campo-basso, the unworthy favourite of Charles 1" 

Thus spoke Quentin, with a voice in which internal agony 
struggled with his desire to assume an indifferent tone, like that 
of me poor condemned criminal, when, affecting a firmness 
which he is far from feeling, he asks if the dea&-waxrant be 
arrived. 

No, Durward, no,” said the Lady Isabelle, sitting up erect in 
*her saddle, to that liated condition all Burgundy's power shall 
not sink a daughter of the House of Croye. Burgundy may seise 
on my lands and fiefs, he may imprison my pepmn in a convent ; 
but that is the worst 1 have to ei^ct ; and worse than that I 
will endure ere 1 give my hand to Gampo-baaso.” 

The worst 1” said Quentin ; and what worse can there he 
than plunder and impnsonraent! — Oh, thmk, while j^ou have 
God’s free air around you, and one by yomr aide who wul hazard 
life to conduct you to England, to Germany, even to Seotland, in 
all of which you shall find generous protectors — Oh, while this 
is tile case, do not resolve so rashly to abandon tiie means of 
liberty, tlie best gift that Heaven gives I — Oh, well song a poet 
of my own land — 

* Ah| ftesiloiD to a noble thing— 

Fraedom mskei nan to have tUclng— 

Freedom the Mit to plesiore givei— 

He llvee at ease who netiy Uvea 
Chief, rickneie, poortitb, want, are ell 
fioiam’d op wltbih the name m thrsn.’ ** 

She listened with a melancholy smile to her guide's tirade in 
praise of liberty ; and then answered, alter a moment’s pause. 
** Freedom is for man alone — woman must ever seek a protector, 
siace nature made her incapable to defend herself. And where 
am I to find one !— In tiiat voluptuary Edward of Ens^d— 
k tiw inebriated Wences)aiis of Germany-^ in Scotland Ah, 

Durward, were I your sister, and could yon promise, me sh^te 
toi jouite of those, mountein-gtens which you love to descri^ 
wiS^te dto^fy^orlor tiie few iewds I hate preserved, X 
l^im teiharanied life, and fe^t the lot I was bom to--^€im 
ym:pmijn the pmteetion ol aoim honomd tentmii of 4ie 
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Umd^of some baron whose heart was aa true as his sword — 
that were indeed a prospect, for which it were worth the risk of 
farther censure to wander farther and wider I’* 

There was a faJterin^ iendemess of voloe with which the 
Countess Isabelle made this admission, that at once filled Quentin 
with a sensation of joy, and cut him to tl^e very heart. Ho hesi- 
tated a moment ere he made an answer, hastily reviewing in hts 
mind the possibility there might be that he could procure her 
shelter in Scotland ; but the melancholy truth rushed on him, 
that it would be alike base and cruel to point out to her a course, 
which he had not tlie most distant power or means to render safe. 
** Lady,’* he said at last, ** 1 should act foully against mv honour 
and oath of chivalry, did I suffer you to ground any plan upon 
the thoughts that I have the power in Scotland to afford you 
Other protection, than that of the poor arm which is now by jrour 
side. 1 scarce know that my blood flows in the veins of an indi- 
vidual who now lives in my native land. The Knight of Inner- 
quharity stormed our Castle at midnight, and cut off all that 
belon|ped to my name. Were 1 again in Scotland, our feudal, 
enenues are numerous and powerful, 1 single and weak ; and* 
even had the King a desire to do me justice, he dared not, for 
the sake of redreseung the wrongs of a poor individual, provoke a 
chief who rides with five hundred horse.” 


^^Alas 1” said the Countess, ^ there is then no comer of the 
world safe from oppression, since it rages as unrestrained amongst 
those wild hills which affoi^ so few objects to covet, as in our rra 
and abundant Lowlands !” 


It is a sad truth, and 1 dare not deny it,” said the Soot, 
^ that for little more than the pleasure of revenge, and the lust of 
bloodjshed, our hostile clans do the work of executioners on eatdi 
other ; and Ogilvies and the like act the same scenes hi Scotland, 
as De la Marck and his robbers do in this country.” 

** No more of Scotland, then,” said Isabelle, with a tone of in- 
ddfersnee, either real or i^ected — ^no more of Scotland,-^ 
whhsb ittdmd I mentioned but in jest, to see if you really dar^ 
to reootnmend to me, as a place of rest, the most distracts kin^ 
doya in Surope. It was but a trial of your sinceiit^, whtdi I 
rejo^ to see mav be relied on, even when your partialitiM are 
m^Staipgly excited. So, once more, I will toinkm no other prq- 
teelioa ihim oan he afford^ by the fint honouraUe baron holding 
of Duke €haHes, to whom I am detennined to rend^ mys^J” 

^ And why not rather betake yourself to your own estates^ and 
your oumstrong castle, as you designed when at Tours f’ aidd 
QumsdU* ^ But esU around you the vsessla of your fisiher, 
dad tseatr with Burgundy, rather than surrender youmsilf 


tsesfy with Buvgundy, rather than surrender youmsilf 
le wt I Surmy thm hyust he many a bold heart that woii^ 
|||Al.lu ybvir Of#tS| and I Imiow at least of on^ who would will* 

^ iSt r ask tike Commt ^ aolieiiim» iSjm a«ig|«dNii uf 
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tlie crafty Louis, and, lilco all which he ever suggested, designed 
more for his advantage than for mine, has become impracticahle, 
since it was betrayed to Burgundy by the double traitor Zamet 
Hay^din. My kinsman was then imprisoned, and my houses 
garrisoned. Any attem^ of mine would but expose my depen- 
dents to the vengeance orDuke Charles ; and why should I occasion 
more bloodshed than hjui already taken place on so worthless an 
account 1 No, I will submit myself to my Sovereign as a dntifol 
vassal, in all which shall leave, my personal freedom of choice 
uninfringed ; the rather that I trust my kinswoman, the Conntess 
Hameline, who first oounaelled, and indeed urged my flight, has 
already taken this wise and honourable step.” 

** Your kinswoman 1** repeated Quentin, awakened to reoollec- 
tions to which the young Countess was a stranger, and which the 
rapid succession of perilous and sflrring events, had, as matters 
of nearer concern, in fact banished from his meroo^. 

"Ay — my aunt — the Countess Hameline of Croye — know 
you aught of her t” said the Countess Isabelle ; " I trust she is now 
under the protection of tlie Buigundian banner. You axe idlent. 
Know you aught of her t” 

The last question, u^d in a tone of the most anxious Inquiiy, 
obliged Quentin to give some account of what he knew of the 
Countess’s fate. He mentioned, that he liad been snmmoned to 
attend her in a flight from Liege, which be had no doubt the 
Lady Isabelle would be partaker in — he mentioned the discovery 
that had been made after they had gained the forest-^ and Anally, 
be told bis own return to the castle, and the circumstances in 
which he found it. But he said nothing of the views with whiidi 
it was plain the Lady Hameline had left the Castle of Schonwaldt, 
and as little about the floating report of her having fallen into 
the hands of William de la Marok. Delicacy prevented his even 
hinting at the one, and regard for tlie feelings of his companion, 
at a moment when strengm and exertion were most demanded of 
her, prervented him from alluding to the latter, which had, betades, 
bnly reached him as a mere rumour. 

This tale, though abridged of those important particulars, made 
a strong impression on the Countess Isabelle, who, after riding 
some time in silence, said at last, with a tone ii cold diindeasiire, 
" And so you abandoned my unfortunate relative in » wild forest, 
at the mercy of a vile Bohemian and a traitorous waiting-woman! 

Poor kuMwoman, thou wert wont to maise this youths, godd 
fitithr 

" Had I not done so, madam,” said Quentin, not unieasonehly 
.oflmided at the tuini tto givmi t6 bis gallantry, "what W 
'1^ ifi||de of one to Whose Service I was tar mo^ devotedly 

Mt ikB Gounteas Hameline of Croye to the cheSWe;^ 
fliidse had herself sdected as cmptseflors advAsik 

the Coimtess Isabelle had been ere now tbb bride of W^iSai lo 
ia dbe WiM Boar of A^ 
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"You are righV’ the Counteaa Isabelley in her usual 
manner ; " and 1, who have the advantage of your unhefltatiAg 
devotion^ have done you foul and ungrateful wrong. But oh^ my 
unhappy kinswoman ! and the wretch Marthon, who enjoyed so 
much of her ooufideuce, and deserved it so little it was ane that 
introduced to my kinswoman the wretched Zamet and Hayraddiu 
Maugrahin, who, their pretended kiipwledge in soomsaying 
and astrology, obtained a great ascendency over her mind ; it 
was die who, strengthening their predictions, encouraged her in 

I know not what to call them — delnsions concerning matdieB 
and lovers, which my kinswoman’s age rendered ungraceful and 
improbable. I doubt not that, from the beginning, we had been 
surrounded by these snares by Louis of France, in order to de- 
termine us to take refuge at his Court, or leather to put oursdves 
into his power ; after which rash act on our part, how nnkin^y, 
unknightly, ignobly, ungentleman-like, he hath conducted himself 
towards us, you Quentin Durward, can bear witness. Bnt, alas ! 
my kinswoman — what think you will he her fate )” 

Endeavouring to inspire hopes which he scarce felt, Durward 
answered, that the avarice of mese people was stronger than any 
other paadon ; that Marthon, even when he left them, seemed to 
act rather as die Lady Hameline’s protectress ; and in fine, that 
it was difficult to conceive any object these wremes could acoom- 
|dish by tlie ill usage or mt^er of the Countess, whereas they 
might be gainers by treating her weU, and putting her to ransom. 

To lead the Couutess Isabelle’s thoughts from this melancholy 
subject, Quentin frankly told her the treachery of the Maugrahin, 
whidi he had discovered iii the night-quarter near Namur, and 
which appeared the result of an agreement betwixt the King and 
WUliam de la Marck. Isabelle shuddered with horrmr, and then 
i:eoavermg herself, said, "lam ashamed, and 1 have sinned in 
permitting myself so far to doubt of the saintB’ protection, as for 
an instant to have deemed possible the aecomi^sliment of a 
sehsnw so utterlv cruel, base, and didionourabl^ while there are 
j^^yiag eyes in heaven to look down on human miseries. It fe 
nbS a thing to he thought ot with fear or abhomnee^ but to he 
itgeeM as such a piece of incredible treacheiw and villainy, as it 
were atheism to believe could ever be sucoessnil. But 1 now see 
plainly why that hypocritical Marthon often seemed to foster 
eveii 7 seed of petty lealousy or discontent hetwigt my poor kins- 
woman and myself^ whilst she always mixed with flattei^i 
jadtofesod to the individual who was present, whatever oould pre«' 
jtpf^herkgiimd her absent kinswoman^ Yet never did I dream! 

. em Ofndd have proceeded so for as to hgve caused now a0lec<^ 
, to have left me bddnd in tiie psm tilt 

made her own esci^*^ 

foe Ladsr Hfutn^ne not mention to you^ foifoi** Slid 
; ^ Gonnfofo> ^bnt foe aUnded fo eome 
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munieatioii whidi Marthon was to miUce to me. To say tmth, 
my poor kinswoman’s head i^^as so tamed by the mysterioiis 
jargon of the miserable Hayraddin» whom toat day she had 
admitted to a long and secret conference, and she threw ont so 
many strange hints, that-* that — in sho^ I cared not to press 
on her, when in that humonr, for any explanation. Yet tt was 
cruel to leave me behiml her.” 

I will excuse the Lady Ilameline from intending such mt- 
kindness,” said Quentin ; << for such was the agitation of the 
moment, and the darkness of the hour, that 1 beSeve the Lady 
Hameline as certainly conceived herself accompanied by her niecei, 
as 1 at tlie same time, deceived by Martbon’s dress and demean* 
our, supposed I was in the company of both the Ladies of €roye ; 
—and of her especially,” he add^, with a low but detmained 
voice, "without whom the wealth of worlds would not have 
tempted me to leave Schonwaldt.” « 

Isabelle stoo^d her head forward, and aeemed scarce to hear 
the emphasis with which Quentin had spoken. But she tamed 
her face to him again when he began to speak of the policy of 
Louis ; and it was not difficult for them, by mutual communica- 
tion, to ascertain that the Bohemian brothers, with their accom- 
plice Marthon, had been the agents of that crafty monarch, 
^though Zamet, tiie elder of them, with a perfidy peculiar to his 
race, had attempted to play a double game, and bad been punidied 
accordingly. In the same humour of mutual confidence, and 

S g the singularity of their own situation, as well as the 
the road, the travellers pursued their journey for sevend 
ily stopping to refresh tneir horses at a re&ed dorff, or 
hamlet, to which they were conducted by Hans Glover, who in 
all othOT reapects, as well as in leaving thmn much to toeir own 
freedom in conversation, conducted himself like a person of xe* 
fiection and discretion. 

Meantime, the artificial distinction which divided the two 
lovers, (for such we may now term them,) seemed dissolved, or 
remold, by the circumstances in which they were placed ; fbr 
it the Countess boasted the higher rank, and was by birtit entitled 
to a fortune incalmlably larger than that of the youth, wbois 
revepue lay in his swora^ it ^ to be oohiddered that, for the 
present, she was as poor as he, and for her safely, honiwr, and 
life, exclnsivdy indebted to his presence of mir^ valour, anid 
devotion. They troito not indeed of love, for though the youi^ 
My, her heart toil of gratitude and eUnfidenoe, might have 
dom sooh a dedamtion, yet Quentin^ on whose tongue toM 
wssbdd a ftoeslQ botii naiuna timidity, and by the sentimshts 
cl'Syinlcy^vmldhave held Itmi uttwmrtby abuse d hereitUKtieu ' 
haiwinid any tidng whkdi coitid have thea^Maiioe of taldhg 
uudiie advantiiige of the opportuitities wl^ ft tiisi% 

They lytoin not tiien dlove, hut tito thpuf^ ef it were on lioto 
(tided $ ;imd thus w 
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each other, in which ficntiments of mutual regard are rather 
understood than announced, and which, with the freedoms which 
it permits, and the uncertainties that attend it, often forms the 
most delightful hours of human existence, and as freqaenfly leads 
to those which are darkened by disappointment, fickleness^ and 
all the pains of blighted hope and unrequited attachment 

It was two hours after noon, when the travellers were alarmed 
by tile report of the guide, who, with paleness and horror ur his 
countenance, said that they were pursued by a party of De la 
March’s Schwarg^reitm. These soldiers, or rather banditti, were 
^ands levied in the Lower Circles of Germany, and resembled the 
maknechts in evezy particular, except that the former acted as 
light cavalry. To maintain the name of Black Troopers, and to 
s&ike additional terror into their enemies, they usually rode on 
black chargers, and smeared with black ointment their arms and 
accoutrements, in which operation their hands and faces often 
had their share. In morals and in ferocity these Seliwarz-reiters 
emulated their pedestrian brethren the Lanzkneclits.* 

On looking back, and discovering along the long level road 
which they had traversed a cloud of dust advanc>mg, with one or 
two of the headmost troopers riding furiously in front of it, 
Quentin addressed his companion — ** Dearest Isabelle, 1 have 
no weapon left save my sword ; but since 1 cannot fight for you, 
X will fiy with yon. Could we gain yonder wood that is benbre 
us ere they come up, we may easily find means to escape.” 

So be it, my only friend,” said Tsabelle, pressing her horse to 
the gallop ; " and thou, good fellow,” she added, addressing Hans 
Glover, ** get thee off to another road, and do not stay to partake 
our misfortune and danmr.” 

The honest Fleming tiiook his head, and answered her generous 
exhortation, with ilTstn, sain f das geht nichts,f and continued to 
attend them, all three riding towards the shelter of the wood as 
f|Mt as their jaded horses could go, pursued, at the same tiin^ by 
the Sehwsrs^reiterB, who increase their pace when they saw 
them fiy* 3ut notwithstanding the &tigae of the horsey snU the 
fagitiv^ being unarmed, and riding lifter in eonseqoence, had 
ooiisiderably tiie advantage of the pursuers, and were wititin 
about a quarter of a mile of the wood, when a body of men*at*> 
arms, under a knight’s pennon, was disoovered advancing from 
the cover, so as to intercept their flight. 

^ Thev have bright armour,” said Isabelle ; ^ they must be 
Burgundians. Be they who they will, we must yield to them, 
father than to the lawteas miscreants who pursue us.” 

A mmaent after, she exclaimed, looking on the pennon, ” 1 
know the eleven heart which it displays 1 It is tbo banner of the 
of Grkveecsor, a noble Bufi^dian>*--to him 1 trill mt* 
mdermyioit^ 
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Quentin Durward eighed ; but what other alternative remained 1 
and how happy would he have been but an instant before, to have 
been certain of the escape of Isabelle, even under worse terms ! 
They soop joined the band of Gr^vecceur, and the Countess de- 
manded to spei^ to the leader, who had halted his party till be 
should reconnoitre the Black Troopers ; and as he gazed on her 
with doubt and uncertainty, ^ said, Noble Count — Isabelle 
of Croye, the daughter of yqur old companion in arms, Count 
Reinold of Croye, renders herself, and asks protection from your 
valour for her and hers.** 

" Ihou shalt have it, fair kinswoman, were it against a host 
— 'always excepting my liege Lord of Burgundy. But there is 
little time to t^k of it. These filthy looking fiends have made a 
halt, as if they intended to dispute the matter. — By Saint Geoim 
of Burgundy, they have the insolence to advance against the 
banner of Cr^veooeur ! — What 1 will not the knaves be ruled f 
— Damian, my lance — Advance banner — Lay your speaiu in 
the rest— Cr^vecQBur to the Rescue 1** 

Crying his war-cry, and followed by his mennat-arms, he 
galloped rapidly forward to charge the Schwarz-reiters. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE SURBEMDEB. 

Rescue or nose. Sir ICnight, I am youreaptive : 

Deal witU me what your nobleneas mu^ts — 

TliinkiDg the chance of war may one day place you 
’Where 1 mutt now be reckoird— 1* the roll 
Of mdanoholy prisoners. 

Antmjfmimt, 

Tbb skiraush betwixt the Schwars-reiters and the Burgundian 
menHatrioma lasted scarcely five minutes, so soon were the Ibrmer 
jpui to the rout by the superiority of the latter, in armour, w^ht 
of horse, and mili&ry spirit. In less than the space we have 
mention^ the Count of Cr^veoosur, wiping his bloody sword 
upon bis horse’s mane ere he sheathed it, came back to the verge 
^ the forest^ where Isabelle had remained a spectator of toe 
eombat One part of his peojde followed him, while the other 
continued to pursue the flying enemy for a little space along the 
causeway* 

"It is shame,” said frie Count, "that the weapons of b^ts 
sad jg^flemOn shmild be soiled by the blood of those bratjit 

"^^^Tstyiag, ho votnnied his weapon to the sheath, and sdM 
^^Riis u a ron|^ welcome to your home, my pretty eonabj, hot 
wsaadariBg prlno es tea n to st sspecit such Ai|dirai l 

voiaXw. a 
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came up in time, for, kt roe assure you, the Black Ti'oopm 
respect a countess's coronet as little as a country -wench's coif, 
and 1 think your retinue is not qualified for much resistance.” 

“ My Lord Count,” said the Lwly Isabelle, “ without farther 
preface, let me know if 1 am a prisoner, and whore you are to 
conduct roe.” 

‘‘You know, you silly child,” answered the Count, “how I 
would answer that question, did tt rest on my own will. But you, 
and your foolish match-making, marriage-hunting aunt, have 
made such wild uso of your wings of late, that I fear you must 
be contented to fold them up in a cage for a little while. For my 
part, my duty, and it is a sad one, will bo ended when 1 have 
conducted you to the Court of tlie Duke, at Peronne ; for which 
purpose, I hold it necessary to deliver the command of this 
reconnoitring party to my nephew, Count Stephen, while I return 
with you tliither, as 1 think you may need an intercessor — And 
I hope the young giddy-pate wHi discharge his duty wisely.” 

“ So please you, fair uncle,” said Count Stephen, “ if yon doubt 
my capacity to conduct the men-at-arms, even remain with them 
yourself, and X will be the servant and guard of the Countess 
Isabelle of Croye.” 

“ No doubt, fair nephew,” answered his uncle, “ this were a 
goodly improvement on my scheme ; hut methinks I like it, as 
well in the way I phinned it Please you, therefore, to take 
notice, that your business here is not to hunt after and stick these 
black hogs, for which you seemed hut now to have felt an especial 
vocation, ^t to collect and bring to me true tidings what is 
going forward in the country of Liege, concerning which we hear 
such wild rumours. Let some half score of lances fellow me, and 
the rest reraaia with my banner, under your guidance.” 

“ Yet one moment, cousin of Crevecenur,” said the Countess 
Isabelle, “and let me, in yielding myself prisoner, stipulate at 
least for the safety of those who have befriended me in my mis* 
fortunes. Permit this good fellow, my trusty guide, to go 
ui^rmed to his native town of Liege.” 

“My nephew,” said Grivecoeur, alter looking, shai^y at 
Okrvers hemest breadth of countenance, “ guard this |^od 
feUbv^ who seexQS, indeed, to have little harm in him, as far into, 
the tecritoiy as he hiaiself advances, and then leave him at 

tifiAirtv ** ' 


“Ail not to remember me to the land Gertrude,” said the 
dboiiteea to her guide^ and addedi takix^ a string pe^ 
unto her veil, “ Fray her to wear thk in remembrance her 

Cllover took tiie string of pearls, and kkned 
gsiiiiiie, but urhh rincere kindnest^ the to hand whifit;. 
adeHcate n^e of rmuneiwgiMaowiaMbom 

eilgiiiaiid tekena l” naid 
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bequests to malte, my fair eoosiu 1 — It is time we were on our 
way.*’ 

** Only/’ said the Countess, making an effort to speAk, tliat 
you will be pleased to be favourable to this — this young gentle- 
man.” 

^ Umph !” said Crevecceur, casting the same penetrating glance 
on Quentin which he had bestowed on Glover, but apparently 
with a much less satisfactory result, and mimicking, though not 
offensively, the embarrassment of the Countess — ‘‘ Umph I — 
Ay, — tliis is a blade of another temper. — And pray, my cousin, 
what has this — this wry young gentleman done, to deserve such 
intercession at your hands 1” 

He hfU saved my life and honour,” said the Countess, redden- 
ing with shame and resentment. 

Quentin also blushed with indignation, but wisely concluded, 
that to give vent to it might only make matters worse. 

^ Life and honour Y — Umph !” said again the Count Cr6ve- 
coeur ; ** methinks it would have been as well, my conan, if you 
had not put yourself in the way of lying under such obligations to 
this very young gentleman. — But let it pass. The young 

g entleman may wait on us, if his quality permit, and I will see 
e has no injury — only I will myself take in future the office of 
protecting your life and honour, and may perhaps find for him 
some fitter duty than that of being a squire of the body to damo- 
sels errant.” 

" My Lord Count,” said Durward, unable to keep silence any 
longer, << lest you should talk of a stranger in slighter terms than 
you might afterwards think becoming, I take leave to tell you, 
that I am Quentin Durward, an Archer of the Scottish Body- 
guard, in which, as you well know, none but gentlemen and men 
of honour are enrolled.” 

" I thank you for your information, and 1 kies your hands, 
Seignior Archer,” said Crivecoeur, in tiie same tone of railleir}'. 
Have the ^dness to ride with me to Uie front of the party/* . 
As Qnentin moved onward at the command of the Count, who 
had now the power, if not the right, to dictate his motions, he ob- 
served tbat the Lady Isabelle foUowed his motions with a look ei 
anxious and timid interest, which amounted almost to tenderness^ 
and the sight of which bright water into bis eyes. But he re- 
membered that he had a man’s part to sustain befom Cr^vecomir, 
¥^ 10 . perhaps of all the chivalry in France or Burgundy, was the 
tet uk^ to be moved to any thing but laughter by a tale of 
true-love sorrow. He determined, therefore, not to wait his 
addres^ng him, but to open the oonversation in a tone v^hloli 
shdpM Mert his chum to fur treatment, and to more res|iept 
tilif m Count, edfianded perhaps at findiim a person of such 
hiift i rior 'u mte placed so near the eonifidenoe of his ^igh-bom idt4 
rteuiUiy cousin, seemed disposed to entorhiin for him. 

liiBrd Cranliof he hi a hm 
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firm tone of voice, may 1 request of you, before our interview 
goes farther, to tell me if 1 am at liberty, or am to account myself 
your prisoner V* 

" A shrewd ^^idstion,” replied the Count, ^ which, at present, 
I can only answer by another — Are France and Burgundy, 
think you, at peace or war with each other V* 

** That,** replied the Scot, ^ you, my lord, should certainly know 
better thw I. I have been al^nt from the Court of France, and 
have heard no news for some time.** 

“ Look you there,’* said the Count ; “ you see how easy it is to 
ask questions, but how difficult to answer them. Why, 1 myself, 
who have been at Peronne with the Duke for this week and 
better, cannot resolve this riddle any more than you ; and yet, 
Sir Squire, upon the solution of that question depends the said 
point, whether you are prisoner or free man ; and, for the pre- 
sent, I must hold you as the former — Only, if you have r^Iy 
and honestly been of service to my kinswoman, and if you are 
candid in your answers to the questions I shall ask, i^ffairs shall 
stand the better with you.** 

^‘The Countess of Croye,” said Quentin, is best judge if I 
have rendered any service, and to her T refer you on that matter. 
My answers you will yourself judge of when you ask me your 
questions.** 

^Umph haughty enough,” muttered the Count of Ciive- 
ccBur, " and very hke one mat wears a lady’s favour in his hat, 
and thinks he must carry things with a high tone, to honour the 
precious remnant of silk and tinsel. — Well, sir, I trust it will be 
no abatement of your dignity, if you answer me, bow long you 
have been about the person of the Lady Isabelle of Croye f” 

^ Count of Grivecoeur,” said Quentin Durward, **if 1 answer 
questions which are asked in a tone approaching towards insult, 
it is only lest injurious inferences should be drawn from my 
rilence respecting one to whom we are both obliged to render 
justiee. I have acted as escort to the Lady Isabelle aince itiie 
left France to retire into Flanders.” 


Ho 1 ho I” said the Count ; " and that is to say, since riie 
fled fltx>m PlessMes-Tours t — ^You, an Arriier of me Soottirii 
Guard, accompanied her, of course, by the express orders of 
Kiujr Louis 

However little Quentiu thought himself indebted to the King 
at Fraaoe, who, in contriving the surprisal of the Countess 
laabeile by William de la Marck, had probablv cahadated on the 
luung Soottdiman being slain in her dmence, he did not yet don- 
eebu hhnsi^^t ^ betray ray tri»Miriii^ Lcsiis M 

^ffiS^^^veCQsurili infsteinc^r^tiuit it’w saffirient to 

t untjhority of his superior officer fbr whtit he had don^ 
laquhced' tso 

"V«ka«« 
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does not pennit his officers to send the Archers of his Guard to 
prance like paladins by tlie bridle-rein of wandering ladies, unless 
he hath some politic purpose to serve. It will be difficult for 
King Louis to continue to aver so boldly, that he knew not of the 
Ladies of Croye’s having escaped from France, since they were 
escorted by one of his own Life-guard. — And whither, Sir Archer, 
was your retreat directed 

To Liege, my lord,” Unswered the Scot ; where the ladies 
desired to placed under the protection of the late Bishop.” 

" The late Bishop I” exclaimed the Count of Crevecoeur ; is 
Louis of Bourbon dead 1 — Not a word of his illness had reached 
the Duke— Of what did he die V* 

“ He sleeps in a bloody grave, my lord — tliat is, if his mur- 
derers have conferred one on bis remains.” 

Murdered!” exclaimed Crevecoeur again — "Holy Mother 
of Heaven 1 — young man, it is impossible !” 

" 1 saw the deed done witli my own eyes, and many an act of 
horror besides.” 

" Saw it ! and made not in to help the good Prelate !” ex- 
claimed the Count ; " or to raise the castle against his murderers ? 

— Know’st thou not, that even to look on such a deed, without 
resisting it, is profane sacrilege 1” 

" To be brief, my lord,” said Durward, " ere this act was done, 
the castle was stormed by the bloodthirsty William de la Marck, 
with help of the insui^eut Liegeois.” 

"lam struck with uiunder,” said Crevecoeur. " Liege in in- 
surrection ! — Schonwaldt taken ! — the Bishop mur<&red ! — 
Messenger of sorrow, never did one man unfold such a packet of 
woes ! — Speak — knew you of this assault — of this insurrection 

— of this murder I — Speak— thou art one of Louis’s trusted 
Archers, and it is he that has aimed this painful arrow. — Speak, 
or 1 will have thee tom with wild horses I” 

" And if 1 am BO tom, my lord, there can be nothing rent out 
of me, that may not become a true Scottish gentleman. 1 know 
no more of these villainies than you, — was so far from being pm*** 
taker in them, that 1 would have withstood them to the utter- 
most had my means, in a twentieth degree, equalled my incUnar 
tion. But what could I dot — they were hundreds, and I but 
one. My on^ care was to rescue the Countess Isabelle, and in 
that 1 was happily successful. Yet, bad 1 been noar enou^t 
when the ruffian deed was so cruelly done on the old mao, I Im 
saved his gray hairs, or 1 had avenged them ; and as it wa^, my 
shhortence was spoken loud enough to prevent other horrors.” 

" I believe thee, youth,” said the Count ; " thou art nqithev of 
Sin age nor nature to be trusted with such bloody work, however 
ililllllkted to be the squire of dames. But alas ! ffir the kindsiid 
geh^rofiS Prelate, to be murdered on hearffi where ho so 
often the stranger with Christian tdisrity and prineefy 

ligtn}ly^aiidthatbya.wra^,amon^ n ponton^ gimnmi , 
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of blood and cruelty ! — bred up in the very hall where he hae 
imbrued his hands in his benefactor’s blood 1 But 1 know not 
Charles of Burgundy — nay, I should doubt o*f the justice of 
Heaven, if vengeance be not as sharp, and sudden, and severe, 
as this villainy has been unexampled in atrocity. And, if no 
other shall pursue the murderer,” — Here he paused, grasped 
Ilia sword, then quitting his bridle, struck both gauntlets hands 
upon his breast, until his corslet clattered, and finally held them 
up to Heaven, as he solemnly continued — " I — 1, Philip Cre- 
vecoeur of Cordds, make a vow to God, Saint Lambert, and the 
Three Kings of Cologne, that small shall be my thought of other 
earthly concerns, till 1 take full revenge on the murderers of the 
good Louis of Bourbon, whether 1 find them in forest or field, in 
city or in country, in hill or in plain, in King’s Court, or in God’s 
church I and thereto 1 pledge lands and living, friends and fol- 
lowers, life and honour. So help me God, and Saint Lambert of 
Li^, and the Three Kings of Cologne !” 

When the Count Of Crevecoeur had made his vow, his mind 
seemed in some sort relieved from the overwhelming grief and 
astonisliment with which he had heard the fatal tragedy that had 
been acted at Schonwaldt, and he proceeded to question Durward 
more minutely concerning the particulars of that disastrous 
affair, which tlie Scot, nowise desirous to abate the spirit of 
revenge which the Count entertained against William de la 
Marck, gave him at full length. 

^‘But those blind, unsteady, faitblesii^ fickle beasts, the 
Liegeois,” said the Count, <‘tbat they should have combined 
themselves with this inexorable robber and murderer, to put to 
death th^r lawful Prince !” 

Durward here informed tlie enraged Burgundian that the 
Lipgeois, or at least the better class of them, however rashly they 
hs4 run into the rebellion agiunst their Bi^op, had no design, so 
far as appeared to him, to aid in the execrable deed of De la 
Hsrek ; but» on the contrary, would have prevented it if they bad 
had , the meansy and were struck with horror when they behdd it. 

^ Speak not of the faithless, inconstant plebeian rabble 1” said 
Gidv^^ur. ^ When they took mrma agiwst a Prince, who had 
no ffmit, save that he was too kind and too good amaster for such 
a set of ungrateful slaves — when they armed against him, and 
hrohe into his peaceful house, what could there be in their inten* 
thm but murder f — when tliey banded themselves with the wild 
Boar id Ardennes, the greatest hmnicide in the mardies of 
Fmders, what else could there he in their purpose but murder, 
whieii Is the vary trade he lives by ! And again, was it not one 
iff i their own vile rabble who did the very deed, by thine own 
1 hope to see ^ir canals running Idood by the Ifig^ 
Of htaming houses. Qh, the kind, nwle, generous kid, 
whnsidlley have skughfterbd l^Otber vassais have lebeltod 
miAm thapvessmof iinj^hs^ pennryj but the men of Utfs 
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in the fnlness of insolence and plenty.” — He again abandoned the 
reins of his war-horse, and wrung bitterly the hands, which his 
mail-gloves rendered untractable. Quentin easily saw that the 
grief which he manifested was augmented by tlie bitter recollec- 
tion of past intercourse and friendship with the sufferer, and was 
silent accordingly, respecting feelings which he was unwilling to 
agmvate, and at tlie same time felt it impossible to soothe. 

But the Count of Crevecoeur returned again and again to the 
(sabject — questioned him on every particulai* of the surprise of 
Schonwaldt, and the dcuith of the Bishop ; and tiien suddenly, as 
if he had recollected something which had escaped his memory, 
demanded what had become of the Lady Hameline, and why she 
was not with her kinswoman 1 Not,” he added contemptuously, 

that 1 consider her absence as at all a loss to the Countess 
Isabelle ; for, altliough she was her kinswoman, and upon the 
whole a well-meaning woman, yet the Court of Cocagne never 
produced such a fantastic fool ; and 1 hold it for certain, that her 
niece, whom 1 liave always observed to be a modest and orderly 
young lady, was led into the absurd frolic of flying from Bur- 
gundy to France, by that blundering, romantic, old, match- 
making and match-seeking idiot 

What a speech for a romantic lover to hea^ I and to hear, too, 
when it would have been ridiculous !n him to attempt what it 
was impossible for him to achieve, -^namely, to convince the 
Count, by force of arms, that he did foul wrong to the Countess 
—the peerless in sense as in beauty — in terming her a modest 
and oraerly young woman ; qualities which mieht have been pre- 
dicated with propriety of the daughter of a saubumt peasant, who • 
Uved by goading the oxen, while her father held the plough. 
And, then, to suppose her under the domination and supreme 
ffuidimee of a silly and romantic aunt ! -^ the slander should have 
been repelled down the slanderer’s throat. But the open, though 
mwe, physiognomy of the Count of Crlvecoeur, the total con- 
tempt which he seemed to entertain for those feelings which were 
uppermost in (^entin’s bosom, overawed him ; not for fear of the 
Connt’s &me in arms — that was a risk which would have 
increased his desire of making out a riiallenge — but in dread of 
ridicule, tlie weapon, of all others most feared, Ity enthusiasts of 
every description, and which, from its predominanoe over such 
minos, often checks what is absurd, and fully as often smotfaem 
that which is noble. 

Under the influence of this fear, of becoming an object ^ sooni 
~ tuther than resentment, Durward, though wim some nsln, eou- 
Hoed his reply to a confused account of the Lady Biameliiie 
hating made 1^ escape from SchoawaMi b^ore the attack took 
ijaSa'' He could not, indeed, have made bis simy very disiiiiol, 
Vidthosit throwing ridicule on the near relation of. laaiMk', and 
' purhaps keurring aome himaelfy aa haring been the object cf 1^ 
i^PiffhCtsioi^ Headdedto hisombaitmMd 
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that h6 had heard a report, though a vague oue, of the Lady 
Hameline having again fallen into the hands of William de la 
Marok. 

trust in Saint Lambert that he will marry her,” said 
Crevecoeur ; " as, indeed, he is likely enough to do, for the sake 
of her money-bags ; and equally likely to knock her on the head, 
so soon as these are either secured in his own grasp, or, at far^ 
thest, emptied.” 

The Count then proceeded to ask so many questions concerning 
the mode in which botli ladies had conducted tliemsolves on the 
journey, the degree of intimacy to which they admitted Quentin 
himself, and other trying particulars, that, vexed, and ashamed, 
and anny, the youth was scarce able to conceal his embarrass- 
ment from the keen-sighted soldier and courtier, who seemed 
suddenly disposed to take leave of him, saying, at the same time, 
**Umph — I see it is as I conjectured, on one side at least; 1 
trust the other party has kept her senses better. — Come, Sir 
Squire, spur on, and keep the van, while 1 fall back to discourse 
with the Lady Isabelle. I think I have learned now so much 
from you, that 1 can talk to her of these sad passages without 
hurting her nicety, though 1 have fretted yours a little. — Yet 
stay, young gallant — one word ere you go. You have had, 1 
imagine, a happy journey through Fairy-land — all full of heroic 
adventure, and high hope, and wild minstrel-like delusion, like 
the gardens of Morgaine la Fde. Forget it all, young soldier,” he 
added, tapping him in the Moulder; remember yonder lady 
only as the honoured Countess of Croye-— fofj^t her as a 
wandering and adventurous damsel : And her friends — one of 
them 1 can answer for — will remember, on their part, only the 
services you have done her, and forget the unreasonable reward 
whidi you have had the boldness to propose to yourself.” 

Enraged that he bad been unable to conceal from the Bharp<* 
sighted Crevecoeur feeling which the Count seemed to oonsidier 
as the ot^ect of ridicule, Quentin replied, indi^antly, ^ My Lord 
County when T require advice of you, I will ask it ; when 1 
demand asudstance of yon, it will be time enough to grwt or refose 
it; when I set peculiar value on your opnion of me, it will not be 
too late to express it,” 

^ Heyday t” said the Count ; " I have come between Amadfo 
and Orvuia, and must expect a challenge to the lists 1” 

" Yw fi^k as if that were an imposubility,” said Qnentin 
^lITlien 1 Inn^e a lance with the Duke of Orleais, it was againet 
a bnsMBt in wMeh flowed better blood dian that of Crdvecmur— 
WlM I messured swords with Dcinms, 1 engaged a better 

.^Nfvw Heaven nonrUdi thy judgment, gentle youth,” said 
chivalrous inamorato. ^ Jfthim 
had singular luck in tbia world; s^^ 
tK%, :if tim jj^kaaiire of Providenoe eq^ossdtliee tostM^ 
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trialflf without a beard on thy lip, thou wilt be mad witli vanity 
ere thou wiitest tiiyself man. Thou eanst not move me to anger, 
though thou mayest to mirth. Believe me, though thou mayest 
have fought with Princes, and played the champion for Coun- 
tesses, by some of those freaks which Fortune will sometimes 
exhibit, diou art by no means the equal of those of whom thou 
hast been either the casual opponent, or more casual companion, 
t can allow thee, like a youth who hath listened to romances 
till he fancied himself a Paladin^ to form pretty dreams for some 
time; but thou must not be angry at a well-meaning friend, 
though he shake thee something roughly by the shoulders to 
awake thee.” 

My Lord of Crfcvecoeur,” said Quentin, “ my family ” 

Nay, it was not utterly of family that 1 spoke,” said the 
Count ; but of rank, fortune, liigh station, and so forth, which 
place a distance between various degrees and classes of persons. 
As for birth, all men are descended from Adam and Eve.” 

^'My Lord Count,” repeated Quentin, "my ancestors, the 
Durwards of Glen-houlakin ** 

" Nay,” said the Count, if you claim a farther descent for 
them than from Adam, 1 liave done ! Good even to you.” 

He reined back his horse, and paused to join the Countess, to 
whom, if possible, his insinuations and advices, however well 
meant, were still more disagreeable than to Quentin, who, as he 
rode on, muttered to himself, " Cold-blooded, insolent, overween* 
ing coxcomb ! — Would that the next Scottish Archer who has 
his harbuebuss pointed at thee, may not let thee off so easily as 1 
did !” 

In the evening they reached the town of Charleroi, on the 
Sambre, where tlie Count of Crcvecosur bad determined to leave 
the Countess Isabelle, whom the terror and fatigue of yesterday, 
joined to a flight of fifty miles since morning,, and the various 
distresring sensations by which it was accompanied, had made 
incapable of travelling farther, with safety to her b^th. The 
Count consigned her, m a state of great exhausikm, to the care 
of the Abl^ of the Cistercian convent in Charleroi, a noble 
lady, to whom both the flunilies of Crevecosnr and Croye were 
related, and in whose prudence and kindness be could repose 
confidence. 

Gr^vecesur himself only stopped to leeommend the utmost 
caution to the governor of a small Burgundian garrison who 
oeottpied the plM, and required Mm also to moimt a guard of 
honour upon uie convent dimug the residence of the Countess 
Isabelle of Croye, — ostensibly to secure her safefy, but perism 
secretly to prevent her attempting to escape. The Count enliy 
aslijpsd as a cause for tiie gwison being vigilant, some 
mmoara which he had heard of dlsturbaujoes m the Bhthopriimi^ 
litge* But he was determined himself to be the fiMrt who 
shottM eategr the fomidalde news of ^ msomeliea 
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murder of the Bishop, in all their horrible reality, to Duke 
Chaadea ; and for that purpose, haviu^f prooured fresh horses for 
himself and suite, he mounted witli Uie resolution of conUnuinK 
his journey to Peronne without stopping for repose; and 
infonning Quentin Durward that he must attend him, he made, 
at the same time, a mock apology for parting fair company, but 
hoped, that to so devoted a squire of dames a nighPs jouniey by 
moon^ino would be more agreeable, than supinely to yield him- 
self to slumber like an ordinary mortal. 

Quentin, already sufficiently afflicted by finding that he was to 
be parted from Isabelle, longed to answer this taunt with an 
indignant defiance ; but aware that tlie Count would only laugh 
at his anger, and despise his challenge, he resolved to wait some 
hiture time, when he might have an opportunity of obtaining 
some amends from tliis proud lord, who, though for very diffe- 
rent reasons, had become nearly as odious to him as the Wild 
Boar of Ardennes himself. He therefore assented to Crevecoenr’s 
proposal, as to what he had no choice of declining, and they pur- 
sued in company, and with all the despatch they could exert, the 
road between Charleroi and Peronne. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE UNBinDBN GUEST. 

No hunum quality Is so well wove 

In warp and woof, but there 's some flaw in It ; 

1 've Imown a brave man fly a riieplierd’s cur, 

A wise man so demean him, driv^ing idiocy 
Had well-nigh been ashamed on For your crafty. 

Your worldly-wise man, he, above the rest, 

Weaves his own snares so fine, he *s often caught in tliem. 

m Play. 

QiOiifTiN, during the earlier part of the night-journey, had to 
eomliat wi& that hitter heart-ache, which is felt when yonth 
parts^ and probably for ever, with her he loves. As, pream by 
uigeney* of the moment, and the impaflenoe of Crcvecoenr, 
they hasted on throngh the rich lowlands of Hainaolt, under the 
bSnign gindance cf a rich and lustrous harvest-moon, she shed 
her yefl^ influence over rich and deep pastures, woodhuid, and 
eonn Mis, ftom which the husbandmen were using her light to 
^ grain, surii was the Industry of the Flemings, >eveil 
At Itoriftd ; she shone on broad, levri^ and fructifying Hvers, 
ailAae ipided toe white sail iu toe service of cotnmeree, nninterr, 
ntotod jnek or torrent, beside lively quiet vilhig^, whose 
espegal decent and rieaBlinees exj^reseed the esse imd aomfoal 
el toe lalwldtants;— she gleamed unon toe fondal cae^ pijBOWSt 
J^igh^wito ito de^ moat, batHeoientod 
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efturt, and high belfry, — for tlie chivalry of Hainault was 
renowned among the nobles of Europe ; — and her light displa^d 
at a distance, in its broad beam, the gigantic towers of more mn 
one lofty minster. 

Yet all tins fair variety, however differing from the waste 
and wilderness of his own land, interrupted not the course of 
Quentin’s regrets and sorrows. He had left his heart behind 
him, when he departed from Cliarlcroi ; and the only reflection 
which the farther journey inspiiod wa^ tliat every step was 
carrying him farther from Isabelle. His imacinatiou was taxed 
to recall every word she had spoken, every look she had directed 
towards him ; and, as happens frequently in such coses, the im- 
pression made upon hie imagination by the recollection of these 
particulars, was even stronger than the realities themselves had 
excited. 

At length, after the cold hour of midnight was past, in spite 
alike of love and of sorrow, the extreme fatigue wliioh Quentin 
)iad undergone the two preceding days began to have an effect on 
liiiii, which his habits of exercise of every kind, and his stngular 
alertness and activity of character, as well as the painful nature 
of ttie reflections which occupied his tiioughts, had hitherto pre- 
vented his experiencing. The ideas of his n^ind began to be so 
little corrected by the exertions of his senses, worn-out and dead- 
ened as the latter now were by extremity of fatigue, that the 
visions which tlie foiTuer drew superseded or perverted the infor- 
mation conveyed by the blunted organs of seeing and hearing ; 
and Durward was only sensible that he was awalce, by the exer- 
tions wliich, sensible of the peril of bis situation, he occasionally 
made, to resist falling into a deep and dead sleep. Every now 
and ^eti, a strong conscioosuess of the risk of falling from or 
with his horse roused him to exertion and animation ; but ere 
long his eyes again were dimmed by confused shades of all sorts 
ol mingled colours, the moonlight landscape swam before them, 
and he was so much overcome with fatigue, that the Count of 
CrevseoBur, observing his condidon, was at length compelled to 
order two of his attendants, one to each rein of Durward’s bridle, 
in order to prevent the risk of his falling from his horse. 

When at length they reached tlie town of Landrecy, tlie County 
in oompassioD to the youth, who had now h^ in a gieat measure 
without sleep for throe nights, allowed himself and his retinue a 
halt of four hours, for rest and refreshment. 

Deep and sound were Quentin’s slumbers, until they were 
bridten by the sound oit the Count’s trumpet, and the cry of hie 
Fouriers and harbingers, Ddbout I dtfbout 1 — Hal Messiresy 
en voute, «n route 1” — Yet, unwolcoroely early aa tlie tones came, 
tip^^waked him a ditibrent being in strongtii imd <^irtts Item 
tmat Ipliad tollen asleep. Confidence in himself and ii|b fortunes 
reinmed with hto reviving spirits, and with the rising sttn. 
hiainfu no bnfsr ana deap^rato and fontostto 
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but as a high and mvigorating principle, to be cherished in his 
bosom, although he might never propose to himself, under aJl the 
difficulties by which he was beset, to bring it to any prosperous 
issue . — ^ The pilot,** he reflected, steers his bark by the polar 
star, although he never expects to become possessor of it ; and the 
tlioughts of Isabelle of Croyo shall make me a worthy man-at- 
arms, though 1 may never see her more. When she heais that 
a Scottish soldier, named Quen^n Durward, distinguished him- 
self in a well-fought field, or left his body on the breach of a dis- 
puted fortress, she will remember the companion of her journey, 
as one who did all in his power to avert the snares and misfor- 
tunes which beset it, and perhaps will honour his memory with a 
tear, his coffin with a garland.” 

In this manly mood of bearing his misfortune, Quentin felt 
himself more able to receive and reply to the jests of the Count 
of CrevecoBur, who passed several on his alleged effeminacy and 
incapacity of undergoing fatigue. The young Scot accommodated 
himself so good-humouredly to the Count's raillery, and replied 
at once so happily and so respectfully, that the change of his tone 
and manner made obviously a more favourable impression on the 
Count than he had entertained from his prisoner's conduct during 
the preceding evening, when, rendered irritable by the feelings of 
his situation, he was alternately moodily silent or fiercely argu^ 
mentative. 

The veteran soldier began at len^h to take notice of his young 
companion, as a pretty fellow, of whom something might be 
made ; and more than hinted to him, that, would he but resign 
his situation in the Archer-Guard of France, ho would undertake 
to have him enrolled in the household of the Duke of Burgundy 
in an honourable condition, and would himself take care of his 
advancement. And although Quentin, with suitable expressions 
of gratitude, declined this fovour at present, until be should find 
out how far he had to complain of his original patron. King Louis, 
he, nevertheleBB, continued to rem^ on good terms with the 
Cowt Creveooeur ; and, while his enthusiastic mode of think- 
hig, and his foreign and idiomatical manner of expressing him- 
often excited a smile on the grave cheek of the Count, that 
had lost all that it had of sarcastic and bitter, and did not 


exoeed the limits of good humour and good manners* 

Thus travelling on with much more harmony than on the preced- 
ing day, t^ little party came at last witiiin two miles of the famous 
and strong town of Peronne, near which the Duke of Bnrgundy’s 
anpaiy encamped, ready, as was swpased, to invade ranee ; 

oppositkm to whidi, Louis Xl. had himself acsemblied a 
strong force near Saint Maxenoe, for the purpose of bringing to 
hw over-powerful vassaL 

. )W9ma»9 upon a de^ river, in a flat eountiy, andsur- 
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France. * The Count of Cr^vecceur, his retinue, and his prisoner, 
were approaching tho fortress about the third hour after noon ; 
when, riding throngb the pleasant glades of a large forest, which 
then covered the approach to ^e town on tlie east side, they were 
met by two men of rank, as appeared from tlie number of their 
attendants, dressed in the habits worn in time of ^ace ; and who, 
to judge from the falcons which they carried on their wrists, and 
the number of spaniels and greyhounds led by their followers, 
were engaged in the amusement of hawking. But on perceiving 
Crevecoeur, with whose appearance and liveries tiiey were suffi- 
ciently intimate, they quitted the search which they were making 
for a heron along the banks of a long canal, and came gallopiug 
towards him. 

News, news, Count of Crevecoeor !” they cried both together ; 
— “ will you give news, or take news I or will you barter fairly 

" 1 would barter fairly, Messires,” said Crevecoeur, aftmr salu- 
ting them courteously, did 1 conceive you had any news of 
importance sufficient to make an equivalent for mine.** 

The two sportsmen smiled on each other ; and the elder of the 
two, a fine haronial figure, with a dark countenance, marked with 
that sort of sadness whicli some physiognomists ascribe to a 
mriancholy temperament, and some, as the Italian statuary 
augured of the visage of Charles I., consider as predicting an 
unhappy death, f turning to his companion, said, " (>dvecceur has 
been in Brabant, the country of commerce, and he has learned 
>a]l its artifices he will he too hard for us if we drive a bar^ain,*^ 

** MessireB,” said Cr^veomur, ^^the Duke ought in justice ta 
have the first of my wares, as the Seigneur takes his toll before 
vpea market begins. But tell me, are your news of a sad or a 
pleasant complexion 

The person whom he particularly addressed was a lively-look- 
ing man, with an eye of great vivaoi^, which was corrected by 
m expression of refiectmn and gravity about the month and 
upper lip — the whole physiognomy marking a man who saw and 
Jimged rapidly, but was sage and slow in forming resolutions or in 
expressing opinions. This was the famous Knight of Hainault, 
son of CoUart,or Nicolas de I’Elite, known in history, andamoQg^ 
historiandy by the venerable name of Philip des Cofnines, at this 
time close to the person of Duke Charles me Bold, 4: and one of 
1^ most esteemed counsellors. He answered Grtveoosuris ques- 
tion eonceming the complexion of tite news of which he and has 
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ooifipanion, the Baron de Hymbereourt, were the depositaries. — 
" They were/* he said, like the colours of the rainbow, various 
in hue, as they might be viewed from different points, and placed 
against the black cloud or tlie fair sky — Such a rainbow was 
never seen in France or Flanders, since that of Noah’s ark.’* 

"My tidings,” replied Crevecoeur, "are altogether like the 
comet, gloomy, wild, and ten*ible in themselves, yet to be 
accounted the forerunners of still greater and more dreadful evils 
which are to ensue.” 

" We must open our bales,” said Comines to his companion, 
" or our market will be forestalled by some new-comers, for ours 
are public news. — In one word, CrevecoBur — listen, and wonder 
— King Louis is at Peroune I” 

"What!” said tlie Count, in astonishment; "has the Duke 
retreated without a battle \ and do you remain here in your dress 
of peace, after the town is besieged by the French ? — for 1 can* 
not suppose it taken.” 

" No, surely,” said D’Hymbercourt, " the banners of Burgundy 
have not ^ne back a foot ; and still King Louis is here.” 

" Then Bd ward of England must have come over tlie seas with 
his bowmen,” said Crevecosur, " and, like his ancestors, gained a 
second field of Poictiers.” 

"Not so,” said Comines — "Not a French banner has been 
borne down, not a sail spread from England — where Edward is 
too much amused among the wives of the citizens of London, to 
tliink of playing the Black Prince. Hear the extraordinary 
'hnifh* You snow, wiien you left us, that the conference between 
th«* commissioners on the parts of France and Burgimdy was 
broken up, without much apparent chance of reconciliation.” 

" True ; and we dreamt of nothing but war.” 

" What has followed has been indeed so like a dream,” said 
Comines, " tliat I almost ex^iect to awake, and find it so. Only 
one day since, the Duke had in council protested so furious^ 
against farther delay, that it was resolved to send a defiance to 
the King, and mar^ forward instantly into France. Tolson 
d’Or, eommissioned for the purpose, bad put on his official dreas^ 
and had his foot in the stirrup to mount his horse, when lo ! the 
French herald Mont-joie ixide into our camu We thought of 
nothing tkte dum that Louis had been befarraand with our do* 
figtoce ; and began to consider how much the Duke would resent 
the advice, which had prevented him from being the first to 
deriaxo wi^. But a council being speedily assembled, what was 
our wonder when the herald intormed us, that Loc^K^g of 
Fcance» tras scarce an hour’s riding behind, intending tor 
ChariesJDoko'of Burgundy, with a small retimie, in order that; 
theli^rforenceB might be sc^ed at a personal interview 1” 

Metesrhs,” said Crtonccsiir ; "and yet yon 
Suimie me itos than you thSght have expected ; for, When % was 

Mkt the iffi^vusted Bahm, ^|Ndad' 
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with his master, and Burgundian at heart, did hint to me, that be 
could BO work upon Louis’s peculiar foibles, as to leiui him to 
place himself in such a position with regard to Burgundy, that 
the Duke might have the terms of |)eace of his own making. But 
I never suspected that so old a fox as Louis could have been 
induced to come into the trap of his own accord. What said the 
Burgundian counsellors T* 

‘‘As you may guess,” answered D’Hymbercourt ; “talked 
much of faith to be observed, and little of advantage to be 
obtained, by such a visit; while it was manifest they thouf^t 
almost entirely of tlie last, and were only anxious to find some 
way to reconcile it witli the necessary preservation of appear- 
ances.” 

“ And what said the Duke V* continued the Count of Creve- 
coeur. 

“ Spoke brief and bold, as usual,” replied Comines. “ ‘ Which 
of you was it,* he asked, ‘who witnessed tlie meeting of my 
cousin Louis and me after the battle of Montl’hery,* when 1 was 
so thoughtless as to accompany him back within the intrench- 
ments of Paris with half a score of attendants, and so put my 
person at the King’s mercy !’ 1 replied, that most of us had 
been present ; and none could ever forget the alarm which it had 
been his pleasure to give us. ‘Well,’ said the Duke, ‘yon 
blamed me for my foUy, and 1 confessed to you that I bad acted 
like a giddy-pated boy ; and I am aware, too, that my father of 
happy memory being then alive, my kinsman, Louis, would have 
had leas advantage by seising on my person than 1 might now 
have by securing his. But, nevertheless, if my royal kinstnap 
comes hither on tlie present occa^on, in tlie same singleness 
heart under which I then acted, he shall be royally welcome— * If 
it is meant b^y this appearance of confldenoe, to circumvent and 
to blind me, till he execute some of bis politic schemes, by Saint 
Geoi^ of Burgundy, let him look to it !’ And so, having turned 
up his mustaches, and stamped on the ground, be orders us all 
to get on our horses, and receive so extraordinary a guest.” 

“ And you met King accordingly 1” replied the Count of 
CreveccBur — “ Miracles have not ceased ! — How was be aocom* 
panied I” 

“ As dightiy as might be,” answered D’Hymbercourt ; ^ only' 
a score or two of the Scottish Guard, and a few knifi^ts ami 
gentlemen of his household — among whom his astiotoger, 
Galeotti, made the gayest tigure.” 

“TM fallow,” said Cr^ecoaur, “holds some dependence m 
the Ckytdiinal Behie— 1 should not be surprised that he has had 
hktihue In determining the King to this stop of doubtful poli<^. 
AairW^ty higher rank t” 

“ am Mooseur of Orieans, and Dunois,” mptied 
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^ I will have a rouze with Donois/* said Cr^vecceur, ^ wag the 
world as it will. But we heaid that both he and the Duke had 
fidlen into disgrace, and were in prison/* 

They were bo^ under arrest in the Castle of Loches, that 
delightful place of retirement for the French nobility,” said 
D’Hymbercourt ; ^^but Louis has released tliem, in o^er to 
bring them with him — perhaps because he cared not to leate 
Orleans behind. For his other attendants, faith, I think his 
gossip, the Hangman Marshal, with two or three of his retinue, 
and Oliver, his barber, may bo the most considerable — and the 
whole bevy so poorly arrayed, that, by my honour, the King 
resembles most an old usurer, going to collect desperate debt^ 
attended by a body of catchpolls.” 

And where is he lodged said Cr^vecoeur. ^ 

^ Nay, that,” replied &mines, ^ is the most marvellous of all. 
Oor Duke offered to let the King’s Archer Guard have a gate of 
the town, and a bridge of hoots over the Somme, and to have 
assigned to Louis himself the adjoining house, ^longing to a 
wealthy burgess, Giles Orthen ; but, in going thither, the King 
espied the banners of De Lau and Pencil de Riviere^ whom be 
had banished from France ; and scared, as it would seem, with 
the thought of lodging so near refugees and malcontents of his 
own mal&g, he craved to be quartei^ in the Okstlo of Peronne, 
and there he hath his abode accordingly.” 

^ Why, God ha* mercy !*’ exclmm^ Cr^veeour, ^ this is not 
only not being content with venturing into the lion’s den, hut 
thiusting his head into his very jaws — Nothing less than the 
very bottom of the rat-trap would serve the crafty old poli- 
tician t” 

^ Kay,” said Comines, ^ D’Hinnberoourt hath not told you the 
speech of Le Glorieux* — which, In my mind, was the sb»wdest 
opinion that was given.” 

"And what said hie most Oiustrions wisdom 1” asked the 
Count* 

" As the Duke,” replied Comines, " was hastily ordering some 
vemels and ornaments of plate, and the like, to be prepmd as 
presents for the King and his retinue, by way of welcome on his 
arrival, ‘ Trouble not thy Amall brain abmt myifiriend Gharles^^ 
said Le Glorieuz, * I ^ give thy cousin Loids a nobler and a 
titter gUt than thou eanst ; and that is my cap and bells, and my 
bauble to boot ; for, by the mass, be is a greater fbol than 1 am, 
for patting hlnu^in tiiy power/ — * But u I give him no reason 
to repent ^ ainah, how then V said the Duke. * The|L truly, 
Cbmutf thon sbalt have cap and bauble thyself, as 
titol of the three of us/ 1 promise you this knavirii 
tho Duke closely— I saw him change ooloar and 1 
And now, our news are told, noble Gr&veecsur, aadi 
yen they memblel” 

• Tto jerter of Cfaiilei ri fioiiniriy, ri 
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" A mine AiU-diarged with gunpowder/’ answered CreTeccear^ 
" to wliicdi, I fear it is my fate to bring the kindled linstock. 
Your news and mine are like flax and Are, which cannot meet 
without bursting into flamei or like certain chemical sobstaaces 
which cannot be mingled without an explosion. Friende^ — 

C ilemen, — ride close by my rein ; and when 1 tell you what 
chanc^ in tlie bishoprick of Liege, I think you will be of 
opinion, that King Louis might as safeJv have undertaken a pil* 
grimage to tlie infernal regions, as this ili>timed visit to Feronne.” 

The two nobles drew up close on either hand of the Coun^ and 
listened, with half-suppressed exclamations, and mtures of the 
deepest wonder and interest, to his account of me transactions 
at Liege and Schonwaldt. Quentin was then called forward, and 
examined and re-examined on the particulars of the Bishop’s 
death, untU at length he refused to answer any farther interro- 
gatories, not knowing wherefore they were asked, or what use 
might be made of his replies. 

They now reached the rich and level banks of the Somme, 
and the ancient walls of the little town of Feronne la Fucelle, 
and the deep green meadows adjoining, now whitened with the 
numerous tents of the Duke of Burgundy’s army, amounting to 
about fifteen thousand men. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

THE INTERVIEW. 

When Princes meet, Astrologers may mark it 
An ominous coi\luncti(m, full of boding. 

Like that of Mars with Saturn. 

OkiPkiy. 

Ohs hardly knows whether to term it a privilege or a penally 
annexed to tlie quality of princes, that, in their intercourse wim 
each other, they are required, by the respect which is due to tiirir 
own rank and dignity, to reflate their feelings and exmeBsioiis 
by a severe etiquette, which precluil^sU violent ana avowed 
duplay of passion, and which, bhtiwt the whole world are 
aware that this assumed complaisiinee is a matter of ceremony, 
might justly pass for profound Cumulation. It is no lain 
omrtahi, however, that the overstepping of these bounds of cere- 
monial, for the purpose of giving more direct vent to their 
angry passions, h^ the effect of compromising their dignity with 
world in genmal ; as was particularly noted when those ^ 
th^lilfihed rivals, Francis the First, and the Emperor €%arU 
ttWt eac&other the lie direct, and were desirous of deeidli^ their 
diUenoes hand to hand, in smgle combat' 

Cileries of ;6nigoxMfy,tim nUhaslyairiim Oit 
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moat inipradent prince of hie time, found himself, nevertheless, 
fettered within the magic circle which prescribed the most pro- 
found deference to Louie, as his Suzerain and liege Lord, who 
had deigned to confer upon him, a vassal of the crown, the dis- 
tinguished honour of a personal visit Dressed in his ducal 
mantle, and attended by his great officers, and principal knights 
and nobles, he went in gallimt cavalcade, to receive Louis XI. 
His retinae absolutdy blazed with gold and silver ; for the wealth 
of the Court of England being ezhausted by the wars of York 
and Lancaster, and the expenditure of France limited by the 
economy of the Sovereign, that of Burgundy was for the time 
the most magnificent in Europe. The cortege of Louis, on the 
contrary, was few in number, and comparatively mean in 
appearance, and the exterior of the King himself, in a tliread- 
bare cloak, with his wonted old high-crowned hat stuck full of 
images, rendered tlie contrast yet more striking; and as the 
Duke, richly attired with the coronet and mantle of state, threw 
himself from his noble charger, and, kneeling on one knee, 
offered to hold the stirrup while Louis dismounted from his 
little ambling palfrey, the effect was almost grotesque. 

The greeting between the two potentates was, of course, as 
full of albcted kindness and compliment, as it was totally devoid 
of sincerity. But the temper of the Duke rendered it much 
more difficult for him to preserve the necessary appearances, in 
voice, speech, p,nd demeanour ; while in the King, every species 
of simcdation and dissimnlation seemed so much a part of his 
nature, that those best acquainted with him could not Iiave dis- 
tin^iiffied what was feigned from what was real. 

rerhaps the most accurate illustration, were it not unworthy 
two such high potentates, would be, to suppose the King in the 
situation of a stranger, perfectly acquainted with the habits and 
dispomtions of the canine race, who, for some purpose of his 
own, is desirous to make fnends with a large and surly mastilT, 
bdds him in suspidoi^ and is disposed to worry him on the 
ffrat symptoms either of diffideuee or of umbrage. The mastiff 
growls intsmally, erects his bristles, shews his teeth, yet is 
aahsmed to fly i^n tho^hruder^ who seems at the same time so 
kind and so conlldhig, $i^^iapeiare the animal endures advances 
wh^are &r from pad(pj||him, watching at the same time the 
siietoBt epportunlty wliiidnj||jr juatiiy him in bis own eyes Ibr 


kind and so confiding, iai|||ierefore the animal endures advances 
wh^are fkt from pad(pj||him, watching at the aame time the 
siuEtost euportunlty wliiid|l||ir juatifr him in bis own eyes Ibr 
SStig lua friend by the 

. The King was no doubt sentible, fipom the altered indcsy "aoii't 
altniiied minmer, and abrupt gcstura of the Duke, thaA;|li|t]|)Mh^ 
Iw had , to play was defieate, and psriu^ he more 
panted hating ever taken it in hand. Bnt xmmtanee.^ wil^;^^ 
iNtef and aU mat remained fisrlum Inunltidde dim 

#;innniigomcn|| the Eoag understood equally 
near man that ever lived*' 

l<oms need tomds Ibe 
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as to resemble the kind overflowing of the heart in a moment of 
sincere reconciliation with an honoured and tried friend, from 
whom he had been estranged by temporary circumstances now 
passed away, and forgotten as soon as removed. The King 
blamed himself for not liaving sooner taken the decisive step, of 
convincing his kind and good kinsman by such a mark of confi- 
dence as he was now bestowing, that the angry passages which 
had occurred betwixt them were nothing in his remembrance, 
when weighed against the kindness which received him when an 
exile iiom France, and under the displeasure of the King his 
father. He spoke of the Good Duke of Burgundy, as Philip the 
father of Duke Charles was currently called, and remembei^ a 
thousand instances of his paternal kindness. 

I think, couidn,** he said, ^ your father made little difference 
in his affection, betwixt you and mo ; for 1 remember when by 
an accident 1 had bewildered myself in a hunting party, T found 
the Good Duke upbraiding you with leaving me In the forest, as 
if you had been careless of flie safety of an elder brother.’* 

The Duke of Burgundy’s features were naturally harsh and 
severe ; and when lie attempted to smile, in polite acquiescence to 
the truth of what the King told him, the grimace which ho made 
was truly diabolical. 

^ Prince of dissemblers,” he said, in his secret sonl, would 
that it stood with my honour to remind you Aoro you liave requited 
all the benefits of our House I” 

And then,” continued the King, ^if the ties of consanguinity 
and gratitude are not sufiicient to bind us together, my fair cousin, 
we nave those of spiritiud relationrinp ; for, 1 am godfather to 
your fair daughter Mary, who is as dear to me as one of my own 
maidens ; and when the ^nts (their holy name be blessed !j sent 
me a littls blossom which withered in file course of three months, 
it was your Princely father who held it at the font, and celebrated 
the eeremony of baptism, with richer and pronder ma^fioence, 
than Paris itself could have afforded. Never shall 1 forget the 


deep, the indelible impression which the genmrity of Dukel%i]ip^ 
and yours, my dearest cousin, made upiHi the hsl^hroken heati. 
of the pobr exile 1” 

" Your Majesty,” said the DuhsjM||M}liDg himself to make 


Bome Tepfy, ^ acknowledged that jl 
overpaid all the display which || 
due sense of the honour you had j 
^ 1 remember the WOX& you vp 


i|||kM}liDg himself to make 
IHpligation in terms whkh 
Hpy conld to shew 
Kits Soverehnou” 
b, fiiir the King, 


dWfiling I * I think they wars, tha^ hi guerdon of the hentfit offimt 
dityi pdor wanderer, had nothing to ofliar, save the persmw of 
nmifiLof my wife, and of my dmd^Well, and I fidnk I hate 
ihWmtfiy well redeemed my pledge.” 

^ ! *ft fesftn not to dispute what your Majesty is (leased to auer»*^ 
iaiiay^ Duke; ^ hut ^ 
ask,’’said the Kingi intamtyfii^ bim^ ^taowiiiy ai^lioaa^ 
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have aeeorded with my words — Marry tlius : tlie body of my infant 
child Joachim rests in Burgundian c>arth — my own person 1 have 
this morning placed unreservedly in your power ^ and, for that 
of my wife, — truly, cousin, 1 think, considering the period of time 
which has passed, you will scarce insist on my keeping my word 
in that particular. She was bom on the Day of tlie Blessed 
Annunciation,’’ (he crossed himself, and muttered an Ora pro 
nofris,) ^ some fifty years since ; but she is no farther distant than 
Kheims, and if you insist on my promise being fulfilled to the 
letter, she shall presently wait your pleasure.” 

Angry as the Duke of Burgundy was at tlie barefaced attempt 
of the King to assume tow^s him a tone of friendship and 
intimacy, he could not help laughing at the whimsical reply of 
that singular monardi, and his laugh was as discordant as the 
abrupt tones of passion in wliich be often spoke. Having laughed 
longer and louder than was at that period, or would now be, 
thought fitting the time and occasion, he answered in the same 
tone, bluntly declining tlie honour of the <^ecn’s company, but 
stating hia willingness to accept that of the King’s eldest daughter, 
whose beauty was oelebratod. 

" I am happy, fair cousin,” said the King, with one of tliose 
dubious smiles of which he frequently ma& use, ^ that your 
gracious pleasure has not fixed on my younger daughter Joan. I 
mould otherwise have had spear-breaking between you and my 
cousin of Orleans ; and, had harm come of it, I must on either 
side have lost a kind friend and affectionate cousin.” 

** Nay, nay, my royal sovereign,” said Duke Charles, the 
Duke of Orleans shall have no interruption from me in the patli 
wbidi he has chosen par amours. The cause in which 1 couch 
my lance against Orleans, must be fair and straight.” 

Louis was far from taking amiss this brutal allusion to the 
pafsonal deformity of the Princess Joan. On the contrary, he 
was rather pleased to find, that the Duke was content to be 
amused with broad jests, in whidi he was himself a proficient, 
and which (according to the modem phrase) spaJM much 
aantimental hypocrisy. Accordingly, he speedily placed their 
interoonrse on such a ^ting, that Cliarles, though he felt it 
Impoarible to play the part an affectionate aw reconciled friend 

to a monarch whose ill amm lie had so often enoonntered, and 
whese stnoerity on the pream oocasion he so strongly doubted, 
yet bad no difficulty in aotftg the hearty landlord towards a 
faoariouB guest ; and so the want of reciprocity in kinder feehw 
berireen rnffi, was supplied by the tone of good fellowship whimi 
existe between two boon oompanioiis,-^a tone natnnu to the 
Duke frpm the firankness, and, it might be added, the grossneas 
chsmeter, and to Louis, because, though capable of asm* 
ieg any moodof eocisl intercourse, that which rmly suited nim 
bAiMwINll^Tritli gfoisnem of ideait, and of eai^^ 
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Bolii Prinees wore happily able to ra^rve, during tlie ]^Hod 
of a banquet at the town-houBe of Peronne, the Banie kind of 
eonversation, on which they met as on a neutral ground, and 
which, as Louis easily perceived, was more available tlian any 
other to keep the Duke of Burgundy in that state of eoinposuEe 
which seemed necessary to his own safety. * 

Yet he was alarmed to observe, that the Duke had around him 
several of those French nobles, and those of the highest rank, 
and in situations of great trust and power, whom his own severity 
or injustice had driven into exile ; and it was to secure himself 
from the possible effects of their resentment and revenge, that 
(as already mentioned) he requested to be lodged in the Castle 
or Citadel of Peronne, rather than in the town itself.* This was 
readily g^ted by Duke Charles, aith one of those grim smiles, 
of which it was impossible to say, whether it meant good or barm 
to the party whom it concerned^ 

But when the King, expressing himself with as much delicacy 
as he could, and in the manner he thought best qualified to lull 
suspicion asleep, asked, whether the Ssottish Archers of his 
Guard might not maintain the custody of the castle of Peronne 
during his residence there, in lieu of the gate of the town which 
the Duke had offered to tlieir care, Charlek replied, witli his 
wonted sternness of voice, and abruptness of manner, rendered 
more alarming by his habit when he spoke, of either turning np 
his mustaches, or handling fais sword or dagger, the last of imich 
he used freqnently to draw a little way, and then return to tlie 
sheath, t — ^ Saint Martin! No, my liege. You are in your 
vassal’s camp and city — so men call me in respect to your 
Majesty — my castle and town are yours, and my men are yours ; 
so it is indiffbrent whether my men-at-arms or the Scottish Archeiu 
guard rither the outer gate or defences of the Castle. — No, by 
Saint George ! Peronne isa virrin fortress — she shall not Iom 
her reputation by any neglect of mine. Biaidens must be care- 
fully watehed, my royal cousin, if we would have them contiaue 
to live in good fame,” 

" Surely, fair oousin, and 1 altogether Mree with you,” iaid 
the King, 1 being in fact more interestea in the reputatioa of 
the good little town than you Mce — Peronne being, as jroa 
know, fair coiuin, oUe of tl^ upon the same river Semitte, 
which, pledged to your fotiier of^fhwy meinoxy for redempthm 
of tnoney, are liable to be redemnea upon repayment. And^ to 
epeak ^uth, oomhig, Hke an honest debtor, disposed to dear m 
nay obligations of every kind, I have brought hero a sninpier 
iimleei^ed with rilver for the rederontion —* enough to mm* 
taSnufen yoor prinoely and royal establishment fkir eoittd% friy. 
of ^ years.” > 
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" I vill not receive a penny of it,’’ said tlie Duke twirling his 
mustaches ; ** the day of redemption is past, my royal cousin ; 
nor was there ever serious purpose tliat ihe right should be 
exerdsed, the cession of these towns being tlie sole recompense 
my father ever received from France^ when, in a happy hour for 
your family, he consented to forget the murder of my g^ndfather, 
imd to exchange the alliance of England for that of your father. 
Saint Geoi’ge ! if he had not so acted, your royal self, far from 
havhig towns on the Somme, could scarce have kopt those be- 
yond the Loire. No — 1 wiU not render a stone of them, were 
I to receive for every stone so rendered its weight in gold. I 
thank God, and the wisdom and valour of my ancestors, mat tlie 
revenues of Burgundy, though it bo but a duchy, will maintain 
my state, even when a King is my guest, without obliging me to 
bailer my heritage.” 

Well, fair cousin,” answered the King, with the same mild 
and placid manner as before, and unperturbed by the loud tone 
and violent gestures of the Duke, " 1 see that you are so good a 
foiend to France, that you are unwilling to p(^ with auj^t that 
belongs to her. But we shall need some moderator in these 
affairs when we come to treat of them in council — What say 
you to Saint Paul t” 

** Neither Saint Paul, nor Saint Peter, nor e’er a Saint in the 
GaJradar,” said the Duke of Burgundy, ^ shall preach me out of 
the possession of Peronne.” 

** Nay, but you mistake me,” said King Louis, smiling ; ^ 1 
mean Louis de Luxembourg, our trusty constable, the Count of 
Saint Paul, — Ah ! Saint Mary of Emhrun ! we lack but his 
bead at our conference ! the best head in France, and the most 
Useful to the restoration of perfect harmony betwixt us.” 

** By Saint Geoige of Burgundy I” said the Duke, ^ I marvel 
to hear your Majesty talk thus of a man, false and perjured, 
both to France and Burgundy — one, who hath ever endeavoured 
tp> to into a flame our frequent differences, and lhat with the 
purpose of giving himself de airs of a mediator. 1 swear by 
the Order 1 Wear, that his marshes sliall not be long a resource 
to him i” 

^ Be mi so warm, cousin,” said the King, coniling^ and shak- 
ing under bis breath ; when I wished for the constable’s bad, 
as a means ending the settlement of our trifling differences, J 
‘ hsi nn to ms body, which might remain at Saint Q»en* 
wil|rm»(dt oonvenSence.” 

l take your meaning, my royal oouam,** said 
the same dissonant laut^ vrirndi some otberof. the. 

had extorted, and added, stsmsinghis 
hitel eii the grtiniid^ ^ 1 allow, m that sensei the head of the urn* 
siSjl^ S t Itoom ie.” ^ ^ . 
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foUow each other consecutively ; but were adroitly introduced 
during the time of the banquet at the H6tel de Ville, during a 
subsequent interview in the Duke’s own apartments, and, in 
short, as occasion seemed to render the introduction of such 
delicate subjects easy and natoral. 

Indeed, however rashly Louis had placed himself in a risk, 
which the Duke’s fiery temper, and tlie mutual subjects of exas- 
perated enmity which subsisted betwixt tliem, rendered of doubt- 
ful and perilous issue, never pilot on an unknown coast condueted 
himself with more firmness and prudence. He seemed to sound 
with the utmost address and precision, the depths and diallows 
of his rival’s mind and temper, and manifested neither doubt nor 
fear, when the result of his experiments discovered much more of 
sunken rooks, and of dangerous shoals than of safe anchorage. 

At length a day closed, which must have been a wearisome one 
to Louis, from the constant exertion, vigilance, precaution, and 
attention, which his situation required, as it was a day of con- 
straint to the Duke, from the necessity of suppressing tlie violent 
feehugs to which he was in the general habit of giving uncon- 
trolled vent 


No sooner had the latter retired into his own apartment, after 
he had taken a formal leave of the King for the night, than he 
gave way to the explosions of passion which he had so long si^ 
pressed ; and many an oatli and abusive epithet, as his jester, Le 
Glorieux said, " fell that night upon heads which they were 
never coined for,” his domestics reaping the benefit of that board 
of injurious language which he could not in decency bestow on his 
royal guest, even in his absence, and which was yet become too 
great to be altogether suppress^. The jests of the clown had 
some efiect in tranquillizing the Duke’s angry mood ; ->he laughed 
loudly, threw the i^ter a piece of gold, caused himself to be dis- 
robed in tranquillity, swallowed a deep cup of wine and spices, 
went to bed, and slept soundly. 

CQUokie of King Louis is more worthy of notice than that 
of Charles ; for the violent expression of exasperated and head- 
long passion, as indeed it belongs more to the brutal than the 
intriligent part of our nature, has little to interest us, in compari- 
son to the deep workings of a viMrous and powerful mind. 

Louis was escorted to the lod^ngs he had chosen in the Castle, 
or Citadel of Peronne, by the Chamberlains and harbis^ers of 
the Duke of Burgundy, and received at the entrance by a strong 
guard of archers and men-abarmB. 

As he descended firam his horse to cross the drawbridge^ over 
a moist of uinisital width and depdi> he looked on the sentinds, 
aitd observed to Comines, who aeeompanied him, with other 
Bmig^M^n nobles, ^l%ey wear Smut Andrew’s erosses-^but 
>tet thoastef my Scoltbh ^Jxdiers*” 


You m &ld them as ready te hi paf defenoe* SItO,’’ 
said the BurgiMhuii whose mgevdom ear had deteoM ih the 
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‘Kiiig *9 tone of speech a feeling, which donbtlew Louis woidd faairw 
eonoealed if he could. " They wcbip the Saint Andrew’s Gross as 
the appendage of the collar of the Golden Fleece, my master the 
puke of Burgundy’s Order.” 

^ Do I not know it 1” said Louis, shewing the collar whieb he 
himself wore in compliment to his host ; " It is one of the dear 
bonds of fraternity which exist between my kind brother and 
myself. We are brothers in chivalry, as in spiritual relationship ; 
cousins by birth, and friends by every tie of kind feeling and gOM 
neighbourhood. — No farther man the base-oourt, my noble tords 
and gentlemen ! 1 can permit your attendance no farther*- 
you mive done me enough of grace.” 

** We were charged by the Duke,” said D’Hymberoourt, to 
bring your Majesty to your lodging. — We trust your Majesty 
will permit us to obey our master’s command.” 

^ In this small matter,” said the King, ^ 1 trust you will allow 
my command to outweigh his, oven with you his liege subjects. 
— I am something indisposed, my lords, — something fatigued. 
Great pleasure hath its toils, as well as great pain. I trust to 
eiuoy your society better to-morrow. — And yours too. Seignior 
Philip of Comines — I am told you are the annalist of the time 
we that desire to have a name in history, must speak yon fair, 
to tnen say your pen hath a sharp point, when yon will. — Good- 
i^^t, my and gentles, to all and each of yon.” 

%e Lords of Burgundy retired, much pleas^ with the ^ee 
df Louis’s manner, and the artful distribution of his attentions ; 
jitid the King was left with only one or two of his own personal 
lUlowers, under the archway of the base-court of the Castle of 
Peronne, looking on the huge tower which occupied one of the 
‘ sing in fact the Donjon, or principal Keep, of the palace. 
, dark, massive building, was seen clearly by the Baine 
which was lighting Quentin Durward betwixt Charleroi 
and Fcronne, which, as the reader ia aware, shone sdth peeoHir 
luitretf^ The great Keep was In form n^y resemhling the 
White Tower in the Citadel of London, but stifl more aneieiit hi 
jitg arehiteotoe, deriving its date, as was affirmed, from tiie dm 
cl CSharlemagne. The walls were of a tremendous fliiekneis, tb 
^ndi^ tcry small, and grated with bars of iron, and the 
idimuty bulk of the building cast a dark and portentous kfaadow 
ow we ot the oourt-yard, 

:*^ .r.am not to ho lodged toe,” the Kiug said, with a shodto^ 
that had toiething in It ominouB. 

> ^ No/* sepliM w gray-headed senestol, Orho attended Upon 
Im . tinhoniieted-*^^ G^ forbid 1— Your Majesty’s apartments 
to these lower buildings which are hard end 
_ Jig John slopt two inghts bmore tlie hatiecf Pokmers/’ 
i*^toisno lucky omen neitiier,” mnttofed the Xing; 
; ffie To«mr,my did frimid l and why ehoidd yon 
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^ Nay) my graeious liege,*’ said the aeneschal) " I know no evil 
of the Tower at all — only that the sentinels say lights are seen, 
and strange noises heard in it at night ; and there are reasons 
why that may be the case, for anciently it was used as a state 
prison, and there are many tales of deeds which hare been done 
mit*» 

Louis asked no farther questions ; for no man was more bound 
than he to respect the secrets of a prison-honse. At the door of 
the apartments destined for his nse, which, though of later date 
than the Tower, were still both ancient and gloomy, stood a small 
party of the Sottish Guard, which the Duke, although he decHned 
to concede the point to Louis, had ordered to be inteoduced, so as 
to be near the person of their master. The fkithful Lord Craw- 
ford was at their head. 

** Crawford my honest and faithful Crawford,” said the Kkfg, 
** where hast thou been to-day t — Are the Lords of Burgnmfy 
so inhospitable as to neglect one of the bravest and most nobw 
gentlemen that ever t^e a court! — 1 saw you not at the 
banquet” 

^ 1 declined it, my liege,** said Crawford — " times are changed 
with me. The day has b^n that I could have ventured a carouse 
with the best man in Buigundy, and that in the juice of his own 
gn^ie ; but a matter of ftw i^ts now flusters me, and I think it 
ooncerhs your Majesty’s service to set in this an e«ample to my 
oaUants.’* 

Thou art ever prudent,*’ said the King ; but surely your 
toil is the less when you have so few men to command I — and a 
time of festivity requires not so severe self-denial on your part as 
a time of danger.’* 

" If I have Ibw men to command,” said Crawford, ^ I have the 
more need to keep the knaves in fitting condition ; and whether 
this business be like to end in feasting or fighting, God and your 
Majesty know better ^n old John of Crawford.” 

^ You surely do not amsxehend any danger ! ” said the King 
hastily, yet in a whisper. 

^ Not 1,” answered Crawford ; " I wirii 1 did ; for, as old Bari 
Tineman* need to s^, apprehended dangers may be always 
defended dangers. -^T^ word for the nighty if your Majesty 
pleases!” 

** Let it be Burgundy, in honour of our host and of a liquor 
that you love, Crawford.” 

^ I will quarrel with neither Duke nor drink, so called, ** said 
Crawford^ ^ provided always that both be sound. A good ad^t 
to your Majesty i” ' 

^ AijgoodL nigh^ my trusty Scot,” said the King, and passed on 
to 'kiiif laswt^tmeiitB. 

. M thft 4w» of U* 1>e4room Le ViltM ww {ihmd lMn&^ 
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" Follow me hither/* mid the King, as he passed him ; and the 
Archer aeeordingly, like a piece of machinery put into motion by 
an artist, strode after him into the ajpartmen^ and remained there 
fixed* silent, and motionless, attendmg the royal command. 

" Have you heard from that wandering Paladin, your nephew !’* 
said the King ; ^ for ho hath been lost to us, since, like a young 
knight who had set out upon his first adventures, he sent us home 
two prisoners, as the first fruits of his chivalry.” • 

** My lord, I heard something of that,” said Balafr^ ; ^ and 1 
hope your Majesiy will believe, that if he acted wrongfully, it was 
in no shape by any preeept or example, since 1 never was so bold 
as to unhorse any of your Majesty’s most illustrious house, better 
knowing my own condition, and ** 

^ Be silent on that point,** said the King ; “ your nephew did 
his duty in the matter.** 

" There indeed/’ continued BaJafrd, he had the cue J&om me. 

^ Quentin/ said 1 to him, ^ whatever comes of it, remember you 
belong to the Scottish Archer-Guard, and do your duty whatever 
comes on*t.’ ** 

^ I ^ess he had some such exquisite instructor/* wiid Loifis ; 
" but it concerns me tliat yon answer me my first question — 
Have you heard of your nephew of latet — Stand aback, my 
mast^/* he added, addressing ti^ gentlemen of his diamber, 
^ for this concemeth no ears but mine.” 

“ Surely, please your Majesty,” said Balafrd, “ I liave seen this 
very evening the groom Chariot, whom my kinsman despatched 
fmm Liege, or some castle of the Bishop’s which is near it, and 
where he l^h lodged the Ladies of Croye in safety.” 

Now onr Lady of Heaven be praised for it !” said the King. 

Art thou sure of it ! — sure of the ^d news !” 

^ As sure as I can be of aught,” said Le Balafrd ; ** the fellow, 
I think, hath letters for your majesty from the Ladies of Groye.” 

^ Haste to get them,” said the King — ^ Give the harquebufls 
to one of those knaves* — to Oliver — to any one. — Now our Lady 
of Btnbraii be praised I and silver shall be the screen that sms 
Tonads her altar 1” 

Lonii^ in tl& fit of gratitude and devotion, doffed, as usual, his 
hat, seleeted from tiie figures with which it was garnished that 
wMch represented his favourite ima^ of the Virgin, placed it on 
« laUe^ 1 ^ kneeling down, repeated reverently the vow he had 
made., 


, being the first messenger whom Bnrward had 
I from Sdwwaldt, was ndw introduced with his letters, 
r were adi^Bsed to the King by the Ladies of Oiroye, and 

> tibMhked him in very cold terms for hk coortesy wldk at 

< and aomething more warmly^ for having pezn^tted 

re^re^ and^ sent mem la safh^ bk domimoiiB ; «x*' 
prwWoik atwhhdk ILoids^lamM very hear^.hiataiid rasenb^"' 
. Ea theiadeBianMof iakretrt^ 
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'whether they had not sustained some alarm or attack upon the 
road 1 Chariot, a stupid fellow, and selected for tliat quality^ 
gave a very confused account of the affray in which his compa- 
nion, the Gascon, had been killed, but knew of no other. Again 
Louis demanded of him, minutely and particularly, the route 
which the party had taken to Liege ; and seemed much interested 
when he was informed, in reply, 5iat they had, upon approaching 
Namur, kept the more direct road to Liege, upon the right bank 
of the Maes, instead of the left bank, as recommended in their 
route. The King then ordered the man a small present, and 
dismissed him, disguising the anxiety he had expressed, as if it 
only concerned tlie safety of the Ladies of Croye. 

X et the news, though they implied the failure of one of his 
own favourite plans, seemed to imply more internal satisfaction 
on the King’s part than he would have probably indicated in a 
case of brilliant success. He sighed like one whose breast has 
been relieved from a heavy bu^en, muttered his devotional 
acknowledgments witli an air of deep sanctity, raised up his eyes, 
and hastened to adjust newer and surer schemes of ambition. 

With such purpose, Louis ordered the attendance of his 
astrologer, Ma^us Galeotti, who appeared with his nsual air of 
assum^ dignity, yet not without a shade of uncertainty on his 
brow, as if he liad doubted the King’s kind reception. It was, 
however, favourable, even beyond this warmest which he had 
ever met with at any former interview. Louis termed him his 
friend, his father in the sciences — the glass by which a king 
should look into distant futurity and concluded by thrusting oi^ 
his finger a ring of very conriderable value. Galeotti, not aware 
of file circumstances which had thus suddenly raised his character 
in the estimation of Louis, yet understood his own profession too 
well to let that ignorance be seen. He received with grave 
modesty the praises of Louis, which be contended were only due 
to the nobleness >ef the science which he practised, a science the 
rather the more deserving of admiration on account of its work*, 
ing miracles thtongh means of so feeble aniigent as himself; and 
he and the Kmg took leave, for once mum satisfied with each 
other. 

On the Astrologer’s departure, Louia threw himself into a 
diair, and sppeanng .mu^ exhausted, dismissed the rest of his 
attendants, excepting Oliver alone, who creeping around- wifii 
gentle assiduity and noiseless step, assisted him in the task of, 
preparing for repose. 

Whfie he reo^ved this assistance, the King, unfike to Ins wont, 
was BO silent and jpatsii^ that his attendant was stmdt by 
uttumsl diange in hia Modsnmt The wixrst minds have oftssi 
sMilktft d good prih^e In fiiem-*hasiditfi shew fidditybs 
thdr niitfiii^andacmet^^ protected aid promoted 
hill Mt B jhntm d iosom interest In to whom im 

msid Ids greMess. OHvSr k]^bl%^ieM&n^ 
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ever oiher same he wab called expressive of his evil proMsIties,) 
was, neverUielesB, scarcely so completely identified with Satsii 
as not to feel some touch of grateful feeling for his master is this 
aiilgulaT condition, when, as it seemed, his fate was deeply inte- 
rested and his strength seemed to be exhausted. After for a 
short time rendering to tlie King in silence the usual services 
paid by a servant to his roaster at die toilette, the attendant 
was at length tempted to say, with the freedom which ins Sove- 
reign’s indulgence had permitted him in such circumstances, 
^ f&e dieUf Sire, you seem as if you had lost a battle ; and yeti, 
who was near your Majesty during this whole day, never knew 
you fight a field so gallantly.” 

field!” said King Louis, looking up, and assuming his 
wonted causticity of tone and manner ; " Peuquet-dieu, my friend 
Oliver, say 1 have kept the arena in a bull-fight ; for a Minder, 
and more stubborn, untameable, uncontrollable brute, than our 
cousin of Burgundy, never existed, save in the shape of a Mur- 
Cian bull, trained for the bull-feasts.-— -Well, let it pass — I 
dodged him bravely. But, Oliver, rejoice with me that my plans 
in Flanders have not taken effect, whether as concerning those 
two rambling Princesses of Croye, or in Liege— you under- 
stand me t” 

** In fSaith, I do not, Sire,” replied Oliver ; ^ it is impossible for 
me to congratulate your Majesty on the failure of your favourite 
sehemes, unlei^s you tell me some reason for the change in your 
own wishes and views.” 

** Nay,” answered the King, " there is no chaw in either, In 
n general view. But, Paeques^ieu, my friend, f have this day 
lemed more of Duke Charles than I before knew. When he 


was Count de Charalois, in the lame of the old Duke Philip and 
the banished Dauphin of France, we drank, and hnnted, wid 
jrsmbled together — and many a wild adventure we have had.^ 
*!Aiid in those days 1 had a decided advantage over Him — like 
that which a strong spirit naturally assumes oyer a weak one. 
■But be bas since changed — has become a dogged, daring. 


■But he bas since changed — has become a dogged, daring, 
assuming, disputatious dogmatist, who nourishes an obvious wm 
to drive matters to extremities, while be thinks he has the game 
in bis otvn hands. 1 was compelled to glide as gently away fiwn 
mdn offonsive topic, as if 1 touched red-hot iron. I did but hist 
at 'the possibility of those erratic Countesses «f .preye, ere they 
jSlkdUeld £4w, (for tbitlier 1 frankly confessed^ that, to the best 
. «f my beHe^ they were gone,) foiling into the hands of some 
snapper, upon the frontiecs, and, PsNPgwsedi^n/ you wonld 
1 bad spoken Uf is needleia to teU 

yfib’ieflHit Ss sidd, Md quite enougbi||l|p, tlmt 1 would faaue 
bend’s ssllu very iidieoiffe, ipPtiiat moment^ aeeouttts 
sut^ William with lbs 

'dl RaMwalng llty 
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** No friend of mine, if it please your Majesty/’ said Oliver*-^ 

neither friend nor plan of mine*” 

^ True, Oliver/’ anawered the King ; " thy plan had not heon 
to wed, but to shave such a bridegroom. Well, thou didst wish 
her as bad a one, when tliou didst modestly hint at thyself* 
However, Oliver, lucky the man who has her not ; for hang, 
draw, and quarter, wero tlio most gentle words which my gentle 
cousin spoke of him who should wed tlio young Countosi^ his 
vassal, without his most ducal penuibsioii.” 

And he is, doubtless, as jealous of any disturbances in the 
good town of Liege asked tlie favourite. 

“As much, or much more so/* replied tlie King, “as your 
understanding may easily anticipate^ ; but, ever since 1 resolved 
on coming hither, my nu^sengei's have been in Liege, to repress, 
for tlio present, every movement to insurrection ; and iny very 
busy and bustling friends, llouslaer and Pavilion, have orders to 
be quiet as a mouse until this happy moetiug between my coui^ 
and me is ovor.” 

“Judging, then, from your Majesty’s account/’ said Oliver, 
dryly, “ the utmost to be hoped fi'om this meeting is, that it should 
not make your condition worse I — Surely this is like the crane 
that thrust her head into the fox’s moutli, and was glad to tliauk 
her good fortune that it was not bitten off. Yet your Majesty 
seemed deeply obliged even now to the sage philosopher who 
encouraged you to play so hopeful a game.” 

“ No game,” said the King, sharply, “ is to bo despaired of 
until it » lost, and that 1 have no reason to expect it will bo in 
my own case. On the contrary, if notliing occurs to stir the rage 
of this vindictive madman, 1 am sure of victory ; and surely, f 
am not a little obliged to the skill which selected for my agendas 
the conductor of the Ladies of Croye, a youth whose horoscope so 
far corresjponded with mine, that he hath saved me from danger, 
even by the disobedience of my own commands, and taking the 
route which avoided De la March’s ambuscade.” 

“ Your Majesty,” said Oliver, “ may find many agents who 
will serve you on the terms of acting rather after their own pica* 
sure fluui your iiistmctious.” 

“ Nay, nay, Oliver,” said Louis, impatiently, “ the heathen jpoet 

r iks of Veta dAU exavdita malignis, wjitiies, tliat is, which 
saints grant tp us in their wrath ; and such, in tlie circuni'* 
stances, would hate been the success of William de la March’s 
exploit, had it taken place about this time, and while I am in the 
power of this {hike of Burgundy* — And this my own art foresaw 
^fortified ^ that ;--tbat I foresaw not the mis* 

earriage of J)e la undertaking, 1 foresaw that the 

Aapedmoh of yondei^ Anfier shouM end ha^y for me 

^and such has been thelpuey tii^h in* fmumer different fim 
what I expseted ; for thcr smnk ^ouA tifsy foret^ gensna 
ffesults^ are yet silent on thelojpm ly whic^ sutdi ace 
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plffihed, being often the very reverse of what we expect, or oven 
desire. But why taik I of these mysteries to thee, Oliver, who 
art in so far worse than the verv devil, who is thy namesidee, 
since he believes and trenibles ; whereas thou art an infidel Itoth 
to religion and to science, and wilt remain so till thine own destiny 
is accomplidied, which, as thy horoscope and physiognomy alike 
assure me, will be by tho intervention of the gallows 

“ And if it indeed shall be so,’* said Oliver, in a resigned tone 
of voice, it will be so ordered, because 1 was too grateful a 
servant to hesitate at executing the commauds of my roysl 
master.” 

Louis burst into his usual sardonic laugh. ->* " Thou hast broke 
thy lance on me fairly, Oliver ; and, by Our Lady, thou art ri^t, 
for I defied thee to it But, prithee, t^l me in sMness, dost thou 
discover any thing in these men’s measures towards us, which 
may argue any suspicion of ill usage 1” 

" My liege,” repued Oliver, “ your Majesty, and yonder learned 
philosopher, look for ku^^iy to the stars and heavenly host 
— I am an earthly reptile, and consider but the things con* 
nected with my vocation. But, methinks, there is a lack of that 
earnest and precise attention on your Majesty, whicli men 
sliew to a welcome guest of a degree so far above them. The 
Buke, to-night, pleaded weariness, and saw your Majesty nut 
farther than to the street, leaving to the officers of his houswold 
the task of conveying you to your lodgings.. The rooms here are 




and, in one of the pieces, as you may observe, the fibres are re- 
tersed, and stand on their heads, wlme the trees grow with their 
roots uppennost.” 


Upshaw t accident, and the effect of burry,” said the King. 
* When did you ever know me concerned ab^t surii trifies as 
Ibete t” 

^ Not on their own accountare they worth notice, ’’said Oliver; 
hut as intimating the degree of esteem in which the ofilceve of 
libe Buko’s housdiold obs^e your Grace to be held by him. 
' me, that, had his derire seemed sineere that your ree^- 

tiop ti^ld be iaall points marked by scnipuloDS attention^ the 
df his po<^ woiUd have made minutes do the wmrk of days 
ho added, pointing to the basin and ewer, ^ was 

the ItmaHtire of your Bfajosty’s toilette of other anbotanoe then 

- 

r King, witii a oonetinubed smile, ^that holt 
rnttohllie ihaifhig atensUs, Oliver, Is too nnioh in the style 

any 

H I vuecmlyare^ll^aiidanw^'lt^ 

di^;of4ho smaaOhsrlai^ aaominted 
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nothing to be done but to play manfully the game on which we 
have entered. 1 know that my cousin of Burgundy^ like other 
wild bulls, shuts his eyes when he begins lus career. I have but 
to watch that moment, like one of the tauridors whom we saw at 
Burgos, and his impetuonty places him at my mercy.” 


CHAPTER -XXVIL 


THE EXPLOSION. 

*T1b listening fear, and dumb amaaomeatalt. 

When to the startled eye, tiie ttudden glance 
Appears far soutli, eruptive through the cloud. 

XaoMsoN'B Summer. 

The preceding chapter, agreeable to its title, was deigned as a 
retrospect which might enable Uie reader fully to understand tiie 
terms upon which the King of France and the Duke of Burgundy 
stood together, when the former, moved, partly perhaps by his 
belief in astrology, which was represented as mvouraUe to the 
issue of such a measure, and in a great measure^doubtlesB by the 
conscious superiority of his own powers of mind over those of 
Charies, had adopted the extraomni^, and upon any other 
ground altogether inexplicable, resolution of committing his per* 
son to the faith of a fierce and exasperated enemy — > a resolution 
also the more rash and unaccountable, as there were various 
examples in that stormy time to shew, that safe-conducts, how- 
ever solemnly plighted, had proved no assoranoe for those .in 
whose favour they were conceived ; and indeed the murder of the 
Duke’s grandfather, at the Bridge of Montereau, in presence of 
the feiher of Iiouis, and at an interview solemnly agre^ upon fmr 
Ihe establishment of peace and amnesty, was a horrible preee-^ 
dent, should the Duke be ^i^>08ed to resort to it 

But the temper of Charles, though rough, fierce, headlong, and 
unyiridiDg, was not^ unless in the lull tide of pasrion, faithfera or 
ungenerous, faults which usually belong to colder dis|mtioitB. He 
was at no pains to shew the King more courtesy than the laws of 
hosintality positiTriy demanded ; but, on the other faaadj,.be 
evinced no purpose of overleaping their sacred baniecs. 

On the fmlowing mondng ri%er the King’s arrival, thm was a 
general mosler of the tro^ of the Duke of Bus^dy, which-. 
were eo nimiiereus and so exoellei^y appointed, that, perimp% he 
was not sorry to have an oppoHui^ m duphyring el^n beifei^ 
hfs gees^ rivi^ Indeed, wmie he paid the neceseipreoiiipBhMiit. 
of if aaM to his Sawmahi, hi deriariag that these teoops wm- 
frite and not his own, the ouri cf tippor Uib and 

of his aye, inthuatsd 
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Army, at his own tmlimited dtaposal, was as ready to march 
against Paris as in any other direction. It must have added to 
I^uis’s mortification, that he recognized, as forming part of this 
host, many banners of French nobility, not only of Normandy ai^d 
Bretagne, but of provinces more immediately subjected to his own 
authority, who, from various causes of discontent, had joined and 
made common cause with the Duke of Burgundy. 

True to his character, however, Louis seemed to take little 
notioo of these malecontents, while, in fact, he was revolving in 
hia mind the various means by which it might bo possible to 
detach them from the banners of Burgundy and bring tliem back 
to bis own, and resolved for that purpose, that he would cause 
those to whom he attached the greatest importance to be secretly 
sounded by Oliver and other agents. 

He himself laboured diligen%, but at the same time cautiously, 
to make interest with the Duke's chief officers and advisers, em- 
^oying for that purpose tlie usual moans of familiar and frequent 
notice, adroit flattery, and liberal presents ; not, as he repre- 
sented, to alienate their faithful services from their noble roaster, 
but that they might lend their aid in preserving peace betwixt 
France and Burgundy, — an end so excellent in itself, and so 
obviously tending to the wel^ire of both countries, and of the 
reining Princes of either. 

The notice of so great and so wise a King was in itself a mighty 
bribe ; promises did much, and direct gifte^ whicli the customs of 
the time permitted the Burundian courtiers to accept without 
scruple, did still more. During a boar-hunt in the forest, while 
the Duke, eager always upon the immediate object, whetlier busi- 
ness or pleasure, gave himself entirely up to the ardour of the 
diase, Louis, unrestrained by his presence, sought and found tiie 
means of speaking secretly and separately to many of those who 
were r^poiW to nave most interest witli Charles, among whom 
D^ymlterconrt and Comines were not forgotte^ ; nor did he 
&il ti> mix up the advances winch he made towards those two 
diUbguished persons with pnuses of the valour and military aldU 
of the first, and of the profound sagacity and literary talents of 
the littime nietormn of tiie period. 

Sttfili an oppe^unity of personally conciliating, or, if the reader 
pleipw% corrupting, the ministers of Charies, was perhaps what 
the King had proposed to himself as a principal object hia visii» 
even llhis Art riiohld fail to cajole the Duke hima^ The oon- 
n^otloii betwixt Prance and Burgundy was so close, tiiat most, of 
4htr Mqngittg.to the latter country had hopes or actitell 
Connected with the former, which the favour of iLonhl 
r hh^ personal displeasui^ destroy V Formed logi* 

S Iber species ^ intrigue, liberal to pr^oshm when 
to adimime 14s sc putting tiie 

[doim'Uiten)hlni)rcmQwa smd nresentsii the Kkur 
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ID hold out to the real or pretended patriot the good of both 
France and Burgundy, as the ostensible motive ; whilst the 
party’s own private interest, lihe the concealed wheel of some 
machine, worked not the less powerfully that its operations were 
kept out of sight. For eacli man he had a suitable bait, and a 
proper mode of presenting It ; he poured the guerdon into the 
sleeve of tliose who were too proud to extend their hand, and 
trusted that his bounty, though it descended like the dew, without 
noise and imperceptibly, womd not fail to produce, in due season, 
a plentiful crop of good will at least, perhaps of good offices, to 
the donor. In fine, although he had been long paving the way 
^ his ministers for an estimliahment of such an interest in the 
Court of Burgundy, as should be advantageous to tiie interests of 
France, Louis’s own personal exertions, directed doubtless by the 
information of which he was previously possessed, did more to 
acbomplbh that object in a few hours, than his agents had effected 
in years of negotiation. 

One man alone tlie King missed, whom he had been particu- 
larly desirous of conciliating, and that was the Count de Creve- 
ooBur, whose firmness, during his conduct as Envoy at Plessts, far 
ftom exciting Louis’s resentment, had been viewed as a reason 
for making him his own if possiblew ^e was ndt particularly 
gratified wlien he learnt that me Count, at the head of an hundred 
knees, was gone towards the frontiers of Brabant, to assist the 
Bishop, in case of necessity, against William de la Marek and 
his dimntented subjects ; but he consoled himself, that the ap- 
pearance of this force, joined with the directions which he had 
sent by fiuthfiil messengers, would serve to prevent any premar 
tore disturbances in that country, the brei^ng out of which 
might, ho foresaw, render his present situation very preoariousk 

The Court upon this occasion dined in the forest when the hour 
of noon arrived, as was common in those great hunting parties ; 
an arrangement at this time particularly agreeable to the Diike. 
desirottB as he was to abridge that ceremonious and deferential 
aolemni^ with which he was otherwise under the necessity of re- 
ceiving King Louis, lu fa^ the King’s knowledge of human nature 
had in one particular mmsd him on this remarkable occasion^ 
He thought that the Duke would have been inekpressibly flattmd 
to have received such a marie of txmdesoeosion and confidence 


from his Uege lord $ hut he fbrgot that the dependence of this 
Dukedom upon the Crown of France was privatriy the subject of 
galling mortification to a Prince so powe^, so wealthy^ and eu 
pmd sa Charles, whose aim it certainly was to eitabtiah an ihde^ " 
Mdent kingdom. The preotnoe of the King at the Court eff the 
Duke of Bgzgundy, impoMd on tikt prince Sie necessity of 
hildtiagdMMdfintimaiiihordlimteri^ a vastsl, and of 
diirikxging many ritca of feudal observance and dekrane^ whkdt, 
le one hia hani^diiq^tiott, reseinbled derogatkm timitjbe 

- * 
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character of a Soveroign Prince, which cm all occaedonB hb 
affected as fiur aa poasible to austain. 

But although it was possible to avoid much ceremony by having 
the dinner upon the groen turf, with sound of bugles, broaching 
of banels, and all the freedom of a silvan meal, it was necessary 
that the evening repast should, even for that very reason, he 
held with more than usual solemnity. 

Previous orders for this purpose had been given, and, upon 
returning to Peronne, King Louis found a banquet prepared with 
such a profusion of splendour and magnificenee, as became the 
wealth of his formidable vassal, possess^ as he was of almost all 
the Low Ckmntrie^ then the richest portion of Europe. At the 
head of the long bmd, which groaned under plate of gold and 
silver, filled to profusion with me most exquisite dainties, sat the 
Dukei, and on hu right hand, upon a seat more elevated than his 
own, was placed his royal guest. Behind him stood on one side 
the son m the Duke of .Gueldres, who officiated as his grand 
carver — on the other, Le Glorieux, his jester, without whom he 
seldom stirred; for, like most men of his hasty and coarse 
4diaracter, Charles carried to extremity the general taste of that 
age for court-fools and jesters — experiencing that pleasure in 
their display of eccentricity and mental infirmity whicm his more 
acute, but not more benevolent rival, loved better to extract firom 
marking the imperfections of humanity in its nobler specimens, 
and finding subjeet for mirth in tlie ^ fears of tlie brave, and 
foUiea of the wise." And indeed, if the anecdote related by 
Brantome be true, that a court-fool, having overheard Louis, in 
one of his agonies of repentant devotion, confess his accession to 
the poisoning of his brother, Henry, Count of Guyenne, divulged 
it next day at dinner before the assembled court, that raona^ 
'might be supposed rather more tiian satisfied with the pleasantries 
.of mfessed Jesters for the rest of bis lUe. 

Bnt^ on the present oocarion, Louis neglected not to take notice 
of fhe favourite buffoon of the Duke, and to applaud hia repartees ; 
whicli he did the rather, that he thought he saw that the folly of 
Lo (Horieux, however grossly it was sometimee displayed, covered 
more tbon the usual quantity of shrewd and caustic observation 
proper to his class, 

in &o^ Tiel Wetaweiler, called Le Glorieux, was by no means 
k jester of the comraon stamp. He was a tall, finedooking man, 
^xcdlent at many exercises^ ^icfa seemed eoaroe naeondlable 
With mentsl ipibeoility, beeause it must have required patienob 
attention to attem them. He usually fdlowed the Duke to 
m diaseand to the fi^t$andat Monti’hm^, when Qiaries vte» 
* VpoMdeinlile persi^ dai^i wounded in the throat, and 
‘ r to bo made prisoner by a kni|^t u^ho had held el 
Tud WeteweSer ehaiged the assailant so forofiidy, 

Ilaprhimja^ Fcehapshewns 

thottghttoomrioimaBerriceibrapemonol 
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hiB condition, and that it mi^t excite him enemies among those 
knights and nobles, who had left the care of their master’s person 
to me court-fool. At any rate, he chose rather to be laughed at 
than praised for bis achievement, and made such gasconading 
boasts of his exploits in the batUe, that most men thought the 
rescue of Charles was as ideal as the rest of his tale ; and it was 
on this occasion he acquired the title of Le Qlorieux, (or the 
boastful,) by whicli he was ever afterwards distinguished. 

Le Glorieux was dressed ve^ richly, but with little of the 
usual distinction of his profession ; and that little rather of a 
mrmbolical than a very literal chmcter. His bead was not 
mom, on the contrary, he wore a profusion of long curled hair, 
which descended from under his cap, and joining with a well- 
arnmged and handsomely trimmed l^ard, set off features, which, 
but for a wild lightness of eye, might have been termed handsome. 
A ridge of scarlet velvet carried across the top of his cap, indi- 
cated, rather than positively represented, the professional cock’s- 
comb, which distinguislied the head-gear of a fool in right of 
office. His bauble, made of ebony, was crested, as usual, with a 
fool’s head, with ass’s ears formed of silver ; but so small, and so 
minutelv carved, that, till very dosely examined, it might have 
passed for an official baton of a more solemn character. These 
were the only badges of his office which his dress exhibited. In 
other respects, it was such as to match with that of the most courtly 
nobles. His bonnet displayed a medal of gold ; he wore a chain 
of the same metal around his neck ; and the fashion of his rich 
garments was not much more fantastic than those of young 
Umts who have their dothes made in the extremity of &e existing 
fashion. 

To this personage Charles, and Louis, in imitation of his host, 
often addressed thsmsdves during the entertainment ; and both 
seemed to manifest, by hearty laughter, their amusement at the^ 
answers of Le Glorieux. 

^ Whose seats be those that are vacant 1” said Charles to the 
jester. 

" One of those at least dioidd be mine by right of succession, 
Gbariee,” replied Le Glorieux. 

^ Why BO, knave t” said Charles. 

^ Bewsa they belong to the Sienr B’Hymberconrt and Bes 
Comines, who are gone so fkr to fly thdr falcons, that they have 
forgot their supper* They who would rather look at a kite on 
the wing than a fdieasant on the boar4» are of kin to the fod, 
and be should succeed to the stools, as a part of thdr movable, 
estate.’* ^ 

^ ^lat is^t a stale jest, my friend Tie!,” said the Buke j 
** but, fbdi or wise men, here come the defaulters.” 

, At he Bpoke,tk>romes and B’Hymbeinourt entered the room, 
and, after haring made their reverence to the fwo, Prinqes, 
asanned in tUence the seats which were left vacant for them^ 
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" What ho ! sirs,” exclaimed the Duke, addressing them, 
"your sport has been either very good or very bad, to lead you 
so far and so late. Sir Philip dea Comines, yon are dejected — 
hath D’Hymbercourt won so heavy a wager on you t — You are 
a philosoplier, and should not grieve at rad fortune. — By Saint 
George I D’Hymbercourt looks as sad as thou dost. — How now, 
sirs 1 Have you found no game 1 or havo you lost your falcons ! 
or has a witch crossed your way t or has &e Wild Huntsman * 
met you in the forest 1 By my honour, you seem as if you were 
come to a funeral, not a festival.*’ 

While the Duke spoke, the eyes of the company were all 
directed towards D’Hyml^rconrt and Des Comines; and the 
embarrassment and dejection of their countenances, neither being 
of that class of persons to whom such expression of anxious melan- 
choly was natural, became so remarrable, that the mirth and 
laughter of the company, which the rapid circulation of goblets of 
excellent wine bad raisra to a considerable height, was gradually 
hushed ; and, without being able to assign any reason for such a 
change in tlieir spirits, men spoke in whispers to each, other, as 
on the eve of expecting some strange and important tidings. 

" What means this silence, Messites V* said the Duke, elevating 
his voice, which was naturally harsh. ^ If you bring these strange 
looks, and this stranger silence, into festivity, we shidl wish you 
had abode in the marshes seeking for herons, or rather for wood- 
cocks and howlets.”* 

** My gracious Lord,” said Des Comines, as we were about to 
return hither from the forest, we met the Count of Creveooeur.” 

** How !” said the Duke ; already returned from Brabant I 
but he found all well there, doubtless f ” 

^ The Count himself will presently give your Grace an account 
of his news,” said D’Hymbercour^ ^ which we have heard but 
inmrfectly.” 

* Body of me, where is the Count t” said the Duke. 

" He changes his dress, to wait upon your Highness,” answered 
D’ij^mbereourt. 

. <^Hi8 dress t 8aint bleu!^* exclaimed the impatient Prince, 
" wW care t for bis dress 1 I think you have conspired with him 
to drive me mad**’ 

. ^Or rather, to be plain,” said Des Comines, *^he wishes to 
comimtoibaie Uiese news at a private audience.” 

. I my Lord King,” said (l^les, ^ this is ever 

w^ our counselors serve uth-^f they have got hold of anght which 
. lili^ opnsider AS impc^rtant for our ear, they look as g^ve upon 
Bind are as proud of their burden as an asSof a netr 
, Some one bid, C^veecmm come to ^^reek|y 

dobies *^e frodtlerB of Liege, and we, at least,” (he bud 
4^ ** ^ seerOtsfri lliat Quarter 

i^ Wmsi cslted L« Qnuna 
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whidi we would shnu to have proclaimed before tlie assembled 
world.” 

All perodved that the Duke had drunk so much wine as to 
increase the native obstinacy of his disposition ; and though many 
would willingly have suggested that the present was neitlier a time 
for hearing new^ nor for taking counsel^ yet all knew the impe- 
tuosity of his temper too well to venture on farther interference, 
and sat in anxious expectation of the tidings which the Count might 
have to communicate. 

A brief interval intervened, during which the Duke remained 
looking eagerly to the door, as if in a transport of impatience, whilst 
the guests sat with tlieir eyes bent on the table, as if to conceal 
their curiosity and anxiety. Louis alone maintaining perfect 
composure, continued his conversation alternately with we grand 
carver and with the jester. 

At length Crevecoeur entered, and was presently saluted by the 
hurried question of his master, '^What news from Liege and 
Brabant, Sir Count 1 — the report of your arrival has chased mirtli 
from our table — we hope your actual presence will bring it back 
tons.** 

" My liege and master,” answered the Count, in a firm, but 
melancholy tone, the news which I bring you are fitter for tlie 
council board tlian the feasting table.” 

Out witli tliem, man, if they were tidings from Antichrist !” 
said the Duke; ^^but 1 can guess them — the Uegeois are again 
in mutiny.” 

“ They are, my lord,” said Cr^vecosur, very gravely. 

Look there, man,” said the Duke, ** I have hit at once on what 
you hod been so much afraid to mention to me — the harebrained 
buighers are again in arms. It could not be in better tiiAe, for 
we may at pi*esent have tlie advice of our own Suzerain,” bowing 
to King Louie, with eyes which spoke the most bitter, though 
suppressed resentment, ** to teach us how such mutineers sboiud 
be dealt with. — Hast thou more news in thy packet I Out with 
them, and then answer for yourself why you went not forward to 
assist the Bishop.” 

" lord, the farther tidings are heavy for me to tell, and will 
be afflicting to you to hear.-— No md of mine, or of living chivalry, 
could have availed the excellent Prelate. William de la Marek, 
united with the insurgent Liegeois, has taken his Castle of Schon- 
wsldt, and murdered him in his own ball.” 

" Murdered hm repeat^ the Duke, in s de^ and low tons, 
hut which nevertheldSB was heard from the one end of the 1^ 
in which they were assembled to the other ; thou hast been ttn* 
posed upon,4?revecoBttr, by some wild report—it is imposdble 1*^ 
, ^ Alas hmf Iprd !” said toe Gaunt, " 1 bdve U froto An 
witness, an ardimr of toe King of France’s Sootddi 
was in the hall when toe muider was comifflttsd; 
b Mnvok’s cider.” /' 
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" And ^ho was doubtless aiding and abetting in tiie horrible 
sacrilege, ” said the Duke, starting up and stamping unth his foot 
with such fury, that he dadied in pieces the footstool which was 
placed before him. " Bar the doors of this hall, gentlemen 
secure the windows — let no stranger stir from his seat, upon pain 
ef instant death ! — ^Gentlemen of my chamber, draw your swonls.** 
And turning upon Louis, he advanced his own hand, slowly 
and deliberately to the hilt of his weapon, while the King, without 
eitiier shewing fear or assuming a defensive posture, only said, 

^ These news, fair cousin, have staggered your reason.*’ 

^ No !” replied the Duke, in a terrible tone, ** but they have 
awakened a just resentment which 1 have too long suffered to 
be stifled by trivial considerations of circumstance and place. 
Murderer of thy brotlier ! — rebel against thy parent 1 — tyrant 
over thy subjects ! — treacherous ally I — perjured King! — dis- 
honoured gentleman ! — thou art in my power, and I thank Gfed 
for it” 


" Rather thank my folly,” sidd the King ; for when we met on 
equal terms at Montl’tiery, methinks yon wished yourself farther 
from me than you are now.” 

The Duke still held his hand on the hilt of his sword, but 
regained to draw his weapon, ,or to strike a foe, who offered no 
sort of resistance which could in anywise provoke violence. 

Meanwhile, wild and general confusion spread itself through 
the hall. The doqrs were now fastened and guarded by order of 
the Duke ; but several of the French nobles, few as they were in 
number, started from their seats, and prepared for the defence 
(ff their Sovereign. Louis had spoken not a word either to Orleans 
or Donois since they were liberated from restraint at the CMe 
of Loches, if it could be termed liberation, to be dragged in King 
Louis’s tcsin, objects of suspidon evidently, rather than of respect 
and regard ; but, nevertheless, the voice of Dunois was first beard 
above the tumult, addreaamg himself to the Duke of Burgundy. 

Duke, you have fox^ten that yon are a vassal of France, 
and that we, your guests, are Frenchmen. ^ If you lift a hand 
against oqr Monarch, prepare to sustain the utmost effects of our 
despair ; for, credit me, we shall feast as hig^ wifli the Mood of 
Bur^dy as we have done with Its wine.— Courage, my Lord 
of Orieana— and you, gentlemen of France, form yourselves 
found Dunds, and do as he does 1” 


It waa in that moment when a King might see upon what tem- 
nelw he oould certainly relv. The few independent nobles and 
who atlmded Loufe, most of whom had only received 
flttJkn'bhh feowns or discountenance, unappalled by ffie diaplajr of 
IitflmWlp superior foroe,aiid the certainly of destruoffon In e$$e 
thi^ewne tu ldowB^ banned to array tbeinaelves around Dunois, 
to press towards the head of the table where the 
Frineea-were seated. 

, " ^^^ Ihe oon^^ the tods and agents whom Iiouis had dragged 
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forwaird out of their fitting and natural places, into importance 
ivhich waa not due to them, shewed cowardice and cold heart, 
and, remaining still in their seats, seemed resolved not to provoke 
their fate by intermeddling, whatever might become of their bene- 
factor. 

The first of the more generous party was the venerable Lord 
Crawford, who, with an agility which no one would have expected 
at his years, forced his way though all opposition, (which was 
the less violent, as man^ of the Burgundians, either from a point 
of honour, or a secret inclination to prevent Louis’s impending 
&te, gave way to him,) and threw himself boldy between the King 
and the Duke. He then placed his bonnet, from which his white 
hair escaped in dishevelled tresses, upon one side of his head — 
his pale cheek and withered brow coloured, and bis aged eye 
lightened wiiJi all the fire of a gallant who is about to dm some 
desperate action. His cloak was flung over one shoulder, and his 
action intimated his readiness to wrap it about his left arm, wbile 
he unsheathed his sword with his right. 

« I have fought for his father and his grandsire,” that was all 
he said, " and, by Saint Andrew, end the matter as it will, 1 will 
not fail him at this pinch.” 

What has taken some time to narrate, happened, in fact, with 
the speed of light i for so soon as the Duke assumed his thr^teu- 
ing posture, C^wford had tlirown himself betwixt him and tlie 
object of his vengeance ; and the French gentlemen, drawing 
together as fast as they could, were crowding to the same point 

The Duke of Burgundy still remained with his hand on his 
sword, and seemed in tlie act of giving the signal for, a general 
onset, which must necessarily have ended in the massacre of the 
weaker party, when Creveemur rushed forward, and exclaimed, 
in a voice like a trumpet , — ** My liege Lord of Burgundy, beware 
what yon do ! This is your hau — you are the King’s vassal-— 
do not spill the blood of your guest on your hearth, &e blood of 
your Sovereign on the tlurone you have erected for him, and to 
which he came under your smeguard. For the sake of your 
house’s honour, do not attempt to revenge one horrid murder by 
anoSier yet worse !” 

« Out of my road, Crdvecosur,” answered the Duke, " and let 
my vengeance pass 1 — Out of my path I — The wrath of Kinigs 
is to be dreaded like that of Heaven.” 

Only when, like that of Heaven, it is just” answered Cr^ve- 
coBur, &mly. Let me pray of you, my lord, to rein the 
violenoe of your temper, however jus&y offended. — And for yi>Oy 
my Lordsof France, whm rec^tance is unavailing, let me leeonltr 
mend you to forbear whatever may lead towards, hloodshed,^^ 

" Hejsli^t,” wd Louis, whose coolness forsook him not in 
that dxMdfuLmoiiient, and who easily fi)resaw^ that if a brawl 
should commence, more violenoe would be dared and done in 
tlie heat of blood, than was likely to be attempted if peace were' 
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preserred. — ^ My coiidn Orleans -<-1011(1 Dunoia — and yon, my 
trusty Crawford — bring not on ruin and bloodshed by taking 
offenee too hastily. Our cousin the Duke is chafed at the tidings 
of the death of a near and loving friend, the venerable Bishop of 
Liege, whose slaughter we lament as he does. Ancient, and; 
unhapiniy, recent subjects of jealousy, lead him to suspect us of 
having abetted a crime which our bosom abhors. Should our 
host murder us on tins spot — us, his King and his kinsman, under 
a false impression of our being accessory to this unhi^py accident, 
our &te will bo little lightened, but, on the contrary, greatly 
agmvated, by your stirring. — Ther^ore, stand back, Crawford 
— -Were it m^ last word, 1 speak as a Kin^ to his (dficer, and 
demand obedience — Stand back, and, if it is required, yield up 
your sword. 1 command you to do so, and your oath obliges you 
to obey.” 

**True, true, my lord,” said Crawford, stepping back, and 
returning to the sheath the blade he had half &awu — it may 
be all very true j but, by my honour, if I were at the head of 
threescore and ten of my brave fellows, instead of being loaded 
with more than the like number of years, T would try whether 1 
could have some reason out of those fine gallants, with their golden 
chains and looped-up bonnets, with braw-wavld dyes and devices 
on them.*^ 

The Duke stood with his eyes fixed on tlie ground for consi- 
derable space, and 0ien said, with bitter irony, Cr^vecmur, you 
Bay well ; and it concerns our honour, that our obligations to tliis 
gr^t King, our honoured and loving guest, be not so liastily 
adjusted, as in our hasty an^ we Im at tot proposed. We 
will BO act, lhat all Europe shall acknowledge tlie justice of our 
proceedings. — Gentlemen of France, you must render up your 
arms to my officers I Your master to broken the truce, and 
to no title to take farther benefit of it. In compassion, how- 
ever, to your sentiments of honour, and in respect to the rank 
he hath disgraced, and the race from which he hath 
degendratod, we ask not our cousin Louis’s sword.” 

" Ifot case of us^” said Dunols, " will reragn our weapon, or quit 
this hall, nnloBS we are assured d at least our Kinga stiety, in 
life and limb.” 

** Nar will a man of the Scottish Guard,” exclaimed Crawford, 
** lay down his arms, save at the ccnnmand of the King iji France, 
or hie Constable.” 

Brave Dnnoifl,” said Louis, *^and you, my trusty Crawford, 
yto aeid will do me injuiy instead of benefit. — ! trust,” he 
. ai^d irith dignity, << in my rightful cause, more than in a vain 
reMhiiec,lrlfioh would bat cost the lives of my best and bravest 
—Give tip your swords — the noble BingundianS, wfa<> ace^t 
sOjeltMi^nfa pledges, wiU be more able than you are to pro- 
ttonoto' 3 ^ imd.ine.^Gii^^ your swords-^Tt Is 1 who com* 
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It TV’ES thus that, in this dreadfhl emamncy, Louis shewed tlie 
promptitude of decision, and dearness of judgment, which alone 
could haye saved his life. He was aware, that until actual blows 
were exchanged, he should have the assistance of most of the 
nobles present to moderate the fu^ of tiieir Prince ; but that 
wm a meUe once commenced, he himself and his few adherents 
must be instantly murdered. At the same time, his worst 
enemies confessed, that his demeanour had in it nodiing either 
of meanness, or cowardice. He shunned to aggravate into 
frenzy the wrath of the Duke ; but be neither depre^ted nor 
seemed to fear it, and continued to look on him with the calm 
and fixed attention with which a brave man eyes the menacing 
gestures of a lunatic, whilst conscious that his own steadiness and 
composure operate as on insensible and powerful check on tlie 
rage even of insanity. 

Crawford, at the King’s command, threw liis sword to Cr5ve- 
occur, saying, " Take it ! and the devil give yon joy of it. — It is 
no dishonour to the rightful owner who yields it, for we have hod 
no fiiir play.” 

" Hold, |ent]emen,” said the Duke, in a broken voice, as one 
whom pasfuon had almost deprived of utterance, << retain your 
swords ; it is sufficient you promise not to use thenf. — And you, 
Louis of Valois, must regard yourself as my prisoner, until you 
are cleared of having atetted sacrile^ and murder. Have him 
to the Castle — Have him to Earl Herbert’s Tower. Let him 
have six TOntlemen of his train to attend him, such as he shall 
choose. — My Lord of Crawford, your mtard must leave the 
Castle, and shall be honourably quartered elsewhere. Up witli 
every drawbridge, and down with every portcullis — Let the 
gates of the town be trebly guarded — Draw the floating-bridge 
to the right-hand side of the river Bring round the CsMtle my 
band of Black Walloons, and treble the sentinels on every post 1 
— You, D’Hymbercourt, look that patrols of horse and foot 
make the round df the town every half-hour during the night, 
and every hour during the next day, — if indeed suc^ ward wall 
be necessary after daybreak, for it is like we may be sudden in 
this matter. — Look to the person of Louis, as you Ipve your 
Hfer 

He started firom tiie table in fierce and moody haste, darted 
a glance of mortal enmity at the King, and rushed out of the 
apartment. 

" Sirs,” said the King, lookmg with dignitjr around him, ^ grief 
for the death of his ally hath made your Pnnoe frantic. I trust 
you know better your duty, as knights and noblemen, than to 
abet him in his treasonable videnoe against the person d his 
Huge Loiti 

At this moment was heard in the streets tlie sound of drums 
besting, and horns blowing, to call out the soldiery hi every 
dkeetion. 
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" We are,” said Cr^vecoeur, who acted as the Marshal of the 
Duke’s household, “ subjects of Burgundy, and must do our duty 
as such. Our hopes and prayers, and our efforts, will not he 
wanting to bring about peace and union between your Majesty 
and our liege Lord. Meantime, we must obey his command^ 
These other lords and knights will be proud to contribute to tihe 
convenience of the illustrious Duke of Orleans, of the brave 
Dunois, and the stout Loud Crawford. I myself must be your 
Majesty’s chamberlain, and bring yon to your aprtments in 
other guise tlian would be my desire, remembering the hospitality 
of Plcssis. You have only to choose your attendants, whom tlie 
Duke’s commands limit to six.” 

^ Then,” said the King, looking around him, and thinking for 
a moment, — 1 desire the attendance of Oliver le Daan, of a 
private of my Life-Guard called Balafrd, who may be unarmed if 
you will — of Tristan I’llermite, with two of his people — and 
my right lo>al and trusty philosopher, Martins Galeotti.” 

^ Your Majesty’s will wall bo complied with in all points,” 
siud the Count de CrcveeoQur. ^ Galeotti,” he added, after a 
moment’s inquiry, ** is, 1 understand, at present supping in some 
buxom company, but ho shall instantly be sent for ; &e otlicrs 
will obey your Majesty’s command upon the instant.” 

^ Forward, then, to the new abode, which the hospitality of our 
cousin provides for us,” said the King. ^ We know it is strong, 
and have only to hope it may be in a corresponding degree safe.” 

"Heard ye the choice which King Louis has made of his 
attendmits!” said Le Glorieux to Count Crivecoeur apart, as 
they followed Louis from the Hall. 

" Surely, my merry gossip,” replied the Count, — " What hast 
thou to object to them t” 

" Nothing, nothing — onlpr they are a raro election ! — A pan- 
derly barber — a Scottish hmed cut-throat — a chief hanraan and 
his two assistants, and a thieving charlatan. — 1 will luong with 
you, Chrkvecoeur^ and take a lesson in the degrees of rogueiv, from 
observing your diill in marshalling them. The devil himself 
oould searoe have summoned such a qrnod, or have been a better 
president amongst them.” 

Accordingly, the all-licensed jester, seising the Count’s arm 
fianUiarly, began to march along with him, while, under a strong 
gusrd, yet foreetting no semblance of respeo^ he conducted the 
li|n| towardsms new apartment. * 


* Sea Rote (1. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


imCBATAINTT. 

— Then hapfpy low, lie down ; 

Uneasy lies tlie heiid that wean a crown. 

Bemry IV, —Part Second, 

Fobtt men-at-arms, carrying alternately naked swords and 
blazing torches, served as the escort, or rather the guard, of King 
Louis, from the town-hall of Peronne to the Gastie ; and as he 
entered within its darksome and gloomy strength, it seemed as if 
a voice screamed in his ear that warning which the Florentine 
has inscribed over the portal of the infernal regions, " Leave all 
hope behind.” 

At that moment, perhaps, some feeling of remorse might have 
crossed the King’s mind, had he thought on the hundreds, nay, 
thousands, whom, without cause, or on light suspicion, he had 
committed to the abysses of his dungeons, deprived of all hope of 
liberty, and loathing even the life to whi^ they clung by animal 
instinct 

The broad glare of the torches outfacing the pale moon, which 
was more obscured on this than on the former night, and the red 
smoky light which they dispersed around the ancient buildingi^ 
gave a darker shade to that huge donjon, called the Earl Her- 
bert’s Tower. It was the same tiiat Louis had viewed with mis* 
giving presentiment on the preceding evening, and of which he 
was now doomed to become an inhabitant, under the terror > of 
what violence soever tlie wrathfril temper of his overgrown vassal 
might tempt him to exercise in those secret recesses of despotism. 

To aggravate the King’s painful feelings, he saw, as he crossed 
the court-yard, one or two bodies, over each of which had been 
hastily flung a military doak. He was not long of discemk^ 
that they were corpses of slain archers of the Scottish Guard, who 
haidng disputed, as the Count Creveccsur informed him, the com- 
mand given them to quit the post near the King’s apartments^ a 
brawl had ensued between them and the Duke% Walloon body* 
guards, and before it could be composed by the officers on eithw 
side, several lives bad been lost. 

** My trusty Scots t” said the King^ as he looked upon this 
melanoholy spectacle ; ** had tliey brought only man to man^ all 
Flanders, ay, and Burgundy to boot^ bad not freshed eb amp i on s 
to mate you.” 

** Yea an it please your Majesty,” said Balafrrd, who attend^ 
closedieSiiid the King, Maistery mows the meadow — few men 
can flght mere than two at once..-- 1 myself never care to meet 
three, unless it be in the way of special duty, when one must net 
Stand to count heads.” 
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Art tliou tliere, old acqnaintaaoe f* said the King, looking 
behind him ; then I have one true subject with me yet/* 

^ And a faithful minister, whether in your councils, or in his 
ofEices about your royal person,” whispered Oliver le Dain. 

We are all faithful,” said Tristan I’Hermite, gruffly ; for 
should they put to death your Majesty, there is not one of us 
whom they would suffer to survive you, even if we would/* 

Now, that is what I call good corporal bail for fidelity,’* said 
Le Glorieux, who, as already mentioned, with the restlessness 
proper to an infirm brain, had tlirust himself into their company. 

Meanwhile, the Seneschal, hastily summoned, was turning wiUi 
laborious effort the ponderous key which opened the reluctant 
gate of the huge Gothic Keep, and was at last fain to call for the 
assistance of one of Crevec(Bur*s attendants. When they had 
succeeded, six men entered with torches, and skewbd the way 
through a narrow and winding passage, commanded at different 
points by shot-holes from vaults and casements constructed be- 
nind, and in the thickness of the massive walls. At the end of 


this passage, arose a stair of corresponding rudeness, consisting 
of huge blocks of stono, roughly dressed wiUi the hammer, and of 
unequal height. Having mounted this ascent, a strong irou- 
denched door admitted them to what had been tlie great hall of 
the donjon, lighted but very faintly even during the day-time, 
(for the apertures, diminished in appearance by the excessive 
thickness of the* walls, resembled slits rather than windows,) and 
now, but for the blaze of tlie torches, almost perfectly dark. Two 
or three bats, and other birds of evil presage, roused by the un- 
usual glare, flew against the lights, and tlireatened to extinguish 
them ; while the &neschal formally apologized to the King, that 
the State-hail had not been put in older, such was the hu^ of 
the notice sent to liim ; and adding, that, in truth, the apartment 
bad not been in use for twenty years, and rarely before mt time, 
so lur as ever he had heard, since tlie time of King Charles the 
Simple* 

"King Charles the Simple!” echoed Louis; know the 
bistozy of tile Tower now. — He was here murd^^ed by his 
treacheXM vassal, Herbert, Karl of Yerroandois — So say our 
1 knew tiiere was something concerning the Castle of 
Peeewe whieh dwelt on my mind, though I eould not recall tlie 
eineiimstaaee. — Hsre, then, my predeoeimr was dain !*' 

> ^" |fot bere, not exactly here, and please your Majesty,” said 
Ssnes^l, steppins with tiie eager liaste a cicerone, 

' mo obewa tim ciirio>lt»8 of such a place — " Not here, but in the 
a little onward, which opens fr<^ your Mi^sitj^’s 

opened a wicket at the upper end of tbe baU» 
,|p.iiiloabea<d£psf thoseoldbuUdings^bat, 

for that reiiaoti, ratb^ more comfortable, tiiiin tbe waste 
MUI vbieb they bad passed. Some hasty preparai^ 
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had been here made for the King’s accommodation. Arras liad 
been tacked up, a lire lighted in the rusty grate, which had been 
long unused, and a pallet laid down for those gentlemen who w'ere 
to pass the night in his chamber, as was then usual. 

** We will get beds in tlie hall for the rest of your attendants,” 
said the garrulous old man ; " but we have had such brief notice, 
if it please your Majesty — And if it please your Majesty to look 
upon this little wicket behind the arras, it opens into the little 
old cabinet in the tliickness of the' wall where Charles was slain ; 
and there is a secret passage from below, which admitted the 
men who were to deal with him. And your Majesty, whose eye- 
sight T hope is better than mine, may see the blood still on the 
OM-iloor, mough the thing was done five hundred years ago.” 

While he thus spoke, he kept fumbling to open the postern of 
which he spoke, until the King said, " Forbear, old man — for- 
bear but a little while, when thou mayst have a newer tale to tell, 
and fresher blood to shew. — My Lord of Cr^vecesur, what say 
youl” 

** 1 can but answer, Sire, tliat these two interior apartments 
are aa much at your Majesty’s disposal as those in your own 
Castle at Plessis, and that Crlveccsur, a name ;iover blackened 
by treachery or assassination, has the guard of the exterior 
defences of it.” 

^ But the private passa^ into fiiat closet, of whidh the old man 
speaks f” This King Louis said in a low and anxious tone, hold- 
ing Cr^vecGBur’s arm fast with one hand, and pointing to the 
wicket door with the other. 

It must be some dream of Momay’s,” said Crevecour, " or 
some old and absurd tradition of the place but we will 
examine.” 

He was about to open tlie closet doCr, when Louis answered. 

No, CrdveccBur, no — Your honour is sufficient warrant, — But 
what Will your I^e do with me, Crdvecosur t He cannot hope 
to keep me long a prisoner ; and — in short, give me your opinion, 
Cr^veooBur.” 

My Lord and Sire,” said the Count, " how the Duke of Bur- 
gundy must resent this horrible cruelty on the person sfffisnear 
relative and ally, is fbr your Majesty to judge ; and what right he 
may have to consider It as instigated by your Majesty’s emis- 
sanes, you only can know. But my master is nome m his dis- 
pointion, and made incapable, even by the very streniftii of hie 
any underhand p^ces. Whatevwh6does,wmbe 
done hi the &oe of ^y, and ^ ffie two nations. And I can hut 
adiit tfaatlt will be the wish every counsellor arouwd hhU'^ 
excej^niL perhaps one — that he mould behave in.thie msitter 
udffi mfimiese and geneioitity, as weU M j«^^ 

^ M ! C^eooBur,” said Louis, titidng his hand as if i^lseted 
I^BOfllepaiUful reeollectione> how happy Is thePiinee whe iai 
mimstfllm near hitib who guiurd him agaima elEBda af 
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hie own angry passiona ! Their names will be read in golden 
letter^ when the history of his reign is perused. — Noble Greve- 
coaur, had it been my lot to have such as thou art about my 
^person !** 

** It had in that case been your Majesty’s study to have got rid 
of them as fast as you could,” said Lo Glorieux. 

Aha 1 Sir Wisdom, art thou there 1” said Louis, turning round, 
and instantly changing the pathetic tone in which he had ad- 
dressed Greveeoeur, and adopting with facility one which had 
a turn of gaiety in it — Hast thou followed us hither 1” 

** Ay, sir,” answered Le Glorieux, " Wisdom must follow In 
motley, where Folly leads the way in purple.” 

How sliall 1 construe that. Sir Solomon,” answered Louis — 

Wouldst thou change conditions with me ?” 

** Not I, by my halidome,” quoth Le Glorieux, “ if you would 
give me fifty crowns to boot.” 

^ Why, wherefore so 1 — Methlnks I could he well enough 
content^, as princes go, to have diee for my king.” 

** Ay, Sire,” replied Le Glorieux ; but tiie question is, whether, 
judging of your Majesty’s wit from its having lodged you here, 
I should not have cause to be ashamed of having so dull a fool.” 

Peace, sirrah !” said the Count of Grcveccsur ; " your tongue 
runs too fast.” 


^ Let it take its course,” said the King ; I know of no such 
fair subject of raillery, as the follies of those who should know 
better. — Here, my sagacious friend, take this purse of gold, and 
with it the advice, never to be so mat a fool as to deem your- 
self wiser than other people. Primee, do me so much favour, as 
to inquire alter my astrologer, Martius GUdeotti, and send him 
hither to me presently.” 

^ I will, without fail, my Liege,” answered the jester ; ^ and I 
itot well I rimll find him at Jan Dopplethur’s ; for philosophetU, 
flS well as fools, know where the best mne is sold-” 

" Let me pray for free entrance for this learned person through 
yourgufurd^ Srignior de Cr^veoceur,” said Louis. 

' ^ I%r bis entrance, unqu^tionably,” answered the Chant ; 
^ buf it grieves me to add, that my instructions do not autoorise 
me to permit any one to quit your Majesty’s apartments. 1 
wirii yeur Majesty a good night,” be subjoined, ”andwiU presently 
arrangements in the outer liaU, as may put the gevt** 
tkten who are to inhabit it, more at their ease,” 

y<Kif26lf no trouble for them, S&r County” mUed tlih 
Mlbfi ^ tbey are men aiccustomed to set hardiditpi at defis^ ; 

I and^' to truth, e^pfing that I wish to see Giteetti, I 

as little further comnmnicafion from without Ibfr 
pilKis toay be eonsistont with your instruotionA” 

? aace, to 'leave your Majesty,” replied Cslvsetour, 

' "" on of your own apariimenis* Such are my 
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** Your master, Count Crevecoeur,” answered Louis, “ whom 
I may also term mine, is a right gracious master. — My domi- 
nions,’* he added " are somewhat shrunk in compass, now that 
they have dwindled to an old hail and a bedchamber ; but they 
are still wide enough for all the subjects which I can at present 
boast of.” 

The Count of Crevecoeur took his leave ; and shortly after, they 
could hear the noise of the sentinels moving to their posts, accom- 
panied with the word of command from tlie officers, and the 
nasty tread of the guards who were relieved. At length all be- 
came still, and the only sound which Blled the air, was the 
riuggish murmur of the river Somme, as it glided, deep and 
muddy, under the walls of the castle. 

^ Go into the hall, my mates,” said Louis to his train ; "but do 
not lie down to sleep. Hold yourselves in readiness, for there is 
still something to be done to-night, and that of moment.” 

Oliver and Tristan retired to the hall accordingly, in which 
Le Balafre and tlie Provost-Marshal’s two officers nadi remained, 
when the others entered the bedchamber. They found that those 
without had tlirown fagots enough upon the fire, to serve the 
purpose of light and heat at the same time, and,^ wrapping them- 
selves in their cloaks, had sat down on the floor, in postures 
which varioudy expressed tlie discomposure and dejection of 
their minds. Oliver and Tristan saw nothing better to be done, 
tbaa to follow their example ; and, never very good friends in 
the days of their court-prosperity, they were both equally reluc- 
tant to repose confidence in eadb other upon this strange and 
sudden reverse of fortune. So that the whole party sat in rilent 
dejection. 

Meanwhile, their master underwent, in the retirement of his 
secret chamber, agonies that might have atoned for some of tiiose 
which had been imposed by his command. He paced the room 
with short and unequal steps, often stood still and clasped his 
hands together, and Mve fooM, in abort, to agitation, wfaidi, in 
public, he had found himself able to suppress so saocessfidly. 
At length, pansing, and wrinm^ his hands, he planted hims^ 
opposite to the wicket-door, i%i^ had been pointed out by oM 
Homay sa leading to the scene of the murder of one of his .m- 
decesB^ and grMuaUy gave voice to his fe^gs in a broken 
' solUoquy. ’ 

" Charles the Simple— »€faarieB the Simple 1 — what will posie- 
rito call the Eleventh Louis, whose blood will probably soon 
refresh the stains of thine ! Louis the Fool^ Louis the BnveHer 
^ Lonki the In&tuated •— are all terms too slight to mark the 
6xtriWq%^of my idiocy t To tiiink these hofiiesded Llegeoi^ ‘ to 
whooHwlwUion is as natonl as tlmir food, would icmain 
to dream tbit the Wild Beast of Ardennes wpuld for a moment 
be interrupted in his career of force and bloodthimty Innitatltj,— 
tosttpposo that X eoeld use reasonand aignments' to any good 
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piinM»6 with CharleB of Burgundy^ until 1 had tried the force of 
such exhortationa with success upon a wild bull — Fool, and 
double idiot tiiat I was I But the villain Martins shall not escape 

He lias been at the bottom of this, he and the vile priest, the 
detestable Balue. * If I ever get out of this danm, 1 will tear 
from his head the Cardinal’s cap, though I pull we scalp along 
with it ! But the other traitor is in my hands — 1 am yet King 
enough — have yet an empire roomy enough — for the punish- 
ment of the quack-salving, word-mongering, star-gaaing, ue-ooin- 
ing impostor, who has at once made a prisoner and a dupe of me ! 
— The conjunction of the constellations — ay> the conjunction—^ 
He must tidk nonsense which would scarce gull a thrice-sodden 
sheep’s-head, and I must be idiot enough to think 1 understood 
him I But we shall see presently what the conjunction hath 
really boded. But first let me to my devotions.” 

Above the little door, in memory perhaps of the dqsd which 
had been done within, was a rude niche, containing a crucifix cut 
in stone. Upon this emblem the King fixed his eyes, as if about 
to kneel, but stuped short, as if he applied to the blessed image 
the principles of worldly policy, and deemed it rash to approadi 
its presence without having secured the private intercessian of 
some supposed favourite. He therefore turned from the erucificx 
as unwflorthy to look upon it, and selecting from the ima^s with 
whidi, as often mentioned, his hat was completely garnished, a 
representation of the Lady of Clery, knelt down before it, and 
made the following extraordinary prater ; in which, it is to be 
obiwrved, the groesness of his superstition induced hhn, in some 
degree, to consider the Vixgin of Clery as a different personfrom 
the M^onna of £mbrun, a favourite idol, to whom he often paid 
his vows. 

^ Sweet Lady of Cleiy,” he exclaimed, clasping his hands and 
beittiiig his breast while he blessed Mother of Mercy 1 

tiioB who art omnipotent with Omn^tenoe, hate eompaadon 
witii me a sinner 1 it Is true, that 1 have something n^leeted 
thee fov thy blessed sister of Embrun ; but I am a Kin^, my 
power is greet, my wealth boundless ; and, were it otherwise, I 
woiid double the on my subjects, rather thajU not pay my 
ddbli to yon both. Undo these iron dom--* fill up titesetremen- 
dona mom lead me, as a mother leads a child, out this pre- 
s^ mid pcessingdaam I If 1 have given thy sister the county 
of Boelof^ to be hem of her for erer,liave Ino mesns of shew- 
i^dovoioii ,to thee also I Thou slialt have the broad and lieh 
naovhiOs of Champagne ; and Its vineyards shall pour thdr aban- 
dlnae into dty conrent I had |«mn»ad tiw nvoahiee to my 
Charles I but h^thou knowest, is dand^poboned by 
Si ^Mad jkm of 3ahit dolhi d’iL^, whom, if I J wffl 
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my word.-~If 1 had any knowledge of tho crime^ believe^ dearest 
patroness, it was because I know no better meth(^ of quieting the 
discontents of my kingdom. Oh, do not reckon that old debt to 
my account to-day ; but l<e, as thou hast ever been, kind, benig* 
naiit, and easy to be entreated t Sweetest Lady, work with thy 
child, that he will pardon all past sins, and one — one little deed 
which 1 must do this night — nay, it is no atn, dearest Lady of 
Clery — no sin, but an act of justice privately administered ; for 
the villain is iJie greatest impostor mat ever poured falsehood 
into a Prince’s ear, and leans besides to the filthy here^ of the 
Greeks* He is not deserving of tliy protection ; leave him to my 
care ; and hold it as good service &at 1 rid the world of him, for 
the man is a necromancer and wizoi'd, that is not worth thy 
thought and care — a dog, tho extinction of whose life ought to 
be of as little consequence in thine eyes, as the treading out a 
spark that drops from a lamp, or springs from a fire. Think nut 
of this little matter, gentlest, Undest L^y, but only consider how 
thou canst best aid me in my troubles ! and 1 here bind my royal 
signet to tl^ e£5gy, iu token that I will keep word concerning the 
county of Champagne, and tliat this shall be the last time 1 will 
trouble thee in a&irs of blood, knowing thou art so kind, so 
gentle, and so tender-heaiied.” 

After tliis extraordinary contract with the object of his adora- 
tion, Louis recited, apparently witli deep devotion, the seven 
penitential psalms in Latin, and several aves and prayers espe- 
cially belonging to tlie service of the Virgin. He tiien arose, 
satisfied that he had secured the intercession of the Saint to whom 
he had prayed, the rather, as be craftily reflected, that most of 
the sins for which he had requested her mediation on former 
occasions had been of a different character, and that, therefore, 
the Lad^ of Clery was less likely to consider him as a hardened 
and habitual shedder of blood, than the other saints whom be had 
more frequently made confidents of his crimes in that respect * 

When he had thus cleared his conscience, or rather whited it 
over like a aepulohre^ the King thrust his head out at the door 
of the hall, and summoned Le mafrd into his apartment ^ My 
good soldier,” he said, ** thou hast served me long, and hast had 
nttle promotion. We are here in a case where I may dther five 
or die ; but I would not willingly die an ungrateful man, or leave, 
00 &r as the saints may jplaee it in my power, either a friend or 
an enemy unrecompensM. Now 1 have a friend to be rewarded, 
that is thyself an enemy to be pnm’slied according to his 
deaerta, and that ia the haae, treacherous villain, Martins Galeotti, 
who, by his impostnrea and specious falsehoods, has trained me 
hither lnte,tbe power of my mortal enemy^ with aa firm a par* 
poae ol**my deatmetion, aa ever byfeher had of alaying the beast 
whieh he to the ahamhlea.” 
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^ 1 win diallenge him on that qiuurel, sinoe they say he is a 
E{^ting blade, though he looks somewhat unwieldy/’ said Le 
Balafird, I doubt not but the Duke of Burgundy is so much 
a friend to men of the sword, that he wiU allow us a fair field 
within some reasonable space ; and if your Majesty live so long, 
and enjoy so much freedom, you shall behold me do battle in 
your right, and take as proper a vengeance on this philosopher as 
your heart could desire.” 

** I commend your bravety and your devotion to my service,” 
said the King. But this treacherous villain is a stout man-at- 
arms, and I would not willingly risk thy life, my brave soldier.” 

" 1 were no brave soldier, u it please your Majesty,” said Bala- 
frd, " if I dared not face a better man than he. A fine thing it 
would be for me, who can neither read nor write, to be afraid of 
a fot lurdane, who has done little else all his life 1” 

Nevertheless,” said the King, ” it is not our pleasaro so to 
put thee in venture, Balafrd. ^is traitor comes hither, sum- 
moned by our command. We would have thee, so soon as thou 
canst find occasion, close up with him, and smite him under the 
fifth rib — Dost thou understand me 1” 

Truly 1 do,” answered Le Balafrd ; ^^but, if it please your 
Majesty, this is a matter entirely out of my course of practice. I 
«oiild not kill you a dog, unless It were in hot assault, or pursuit, 
or umn defiance given, or such like.” 

" why unm, thou dost not pretend to tenderness of heart !” said 
the King ; " thou who hast been first in storm and siege, and 
most c^r, as men tell me, on the pleasures and advantages which 
are joined on such occasions by the rough heart and the bloody 

^ My lord,” answered Le Balafrd, ** 1 have neither feared nor 
spared your enemies, sword in hand* And an assault is a despe- 
rate matter, under risks which raise a man’s blood So, that, by 
Saiat Andrew, it will not settle for an hour or two,-*- whi^ I 
csB a foir license for plundering after a storm. And God pity us 
poor soldiexs, who are first driven mad wifii danger, and then 
madder with victory. I have heard ofa legion oonwiting entirely 
pf aainhi ; and methinka it would take them all to pray imd inter** 
cndft iar die rest of the army, and for all who wear pltubea and 
oanHM, l^iff coats and broadswords. But what your Majesty 
pnvpooeais ont of my ooorse praotioe^ though 1 wiU never deny 
that.it has been wide mtough* As for die Astrologer, if he be a 
MifoTjlet ito e’en die a traitor’s death—I wiU neither meddle 
narm^^^si YoimMaje^haayonrPi»imit,andtwn^his 
bjwM’s inenwitlunitf who am more fit for dealing 

fsntleiiian cf m fomfiy and standing in the seirvioe/^ 
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Majesty need not doubt my fealty in that which I can reconcile 
to my conscience, which, for mine own convenience and the ser- 
vice of your royal Majesty, I can vouch to be a pretty large one 
— at least, I know I have done some deeds for your Majesty, 
which 1 would rather have eaten a handful of my own dagger 
than I would have done for any else.” 

** Let that rest,” said the King ; and hear you — when Gal- 
eotti IB admitted, and the door shut on him, do you stand to your 
weapon, and guard the entrance on the inside of the apartment. 
Let no one intrude •— that is all I require of you. Gk> hence, and 
send the Provost-Marshal to me,” 

Balafrd left the apartment accordingly, and in a minute after- 
wards Tristan THermite entered from the hall. 

" Welcome, gossip,” said the King ; ^ what thinkest thou of 
our situation 1” 

As of men sentenced to death,” said the Provost-Marshal, 
unless there come a reprieve from the Duke.” 

^ Beprioved or not, ho that decoyed us into this snare shall ^ 
mrf currier to the next world, to take up lodging for us,” said 
the King, with a grisly and ferocious smile. “ Tristan, thou hast 
done many an act of brave jusdce — /nis-^1 should have said 
funU coronat onas—thou must stand by me to the end.” 

I will, my liem,” said Tristan ; ^ 1 am but a plain fellow, but 
1 am grateful, 1 will do my duty within these walls, or else- 
where ; and while 1 live, your Majesty’s breath shall pour aa 
potential a note of condemnation, and your sentence be as lite- 
rally executed, as when you sat on your own throne. They may 
deal with me the next hour for it if they will — I care not,” 

** It is even what I expected of thee, my loving gossip,” said 
Lonis ; ^ but hast tliou good assistance I — the traitor is strong 
and able-bodied, and wffl doubtless be damorous for aid. The 
Scot will do nought but keep the door ; and well tliat be can be 
broi^ht to that by flattery and humouring. Then Oliver is good 
for nothing but lying, fettering, and su^esting dangerous coun- 
sels ; and, VetUre I I think is move like one day td 

deserve the halter himself than to use it to another. Have yqn 
men, think you, and means, to make sharp and 8ui:e work }” 

^ J have Tr^Esohelles and Petit- Andrd with me,” said he-*- 
^ men so expert in their office, that out of three men, they would 
bang up one ere his two eompanions were aware. And we have 
nil rescuved to live or die with your Majesty, knowing tre shah 
have as short breath to draw wW you are g^e, as ever fdl to 
the lot of any of our patients,— • But what is to he our present 
anhjeeti an it please your Midesty I { love to besureof mj 
man ; imuu yow .Majesty to pleam ■mnetimes to remind m^l 
have im and then mtotmn the criminal, and strung up in hto 
phutoanhooeto labourer, who had given your Majestyno offimoe*” 

'■ **Most true,” said the other, <*XiDow then^ tristaih ^ 
etmdemq^ p«i»(m to Martins Gaktotti. --- Yoo et^ 
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as 1 say. The villain hath trained us all hither by fidse and 
treacherous representations, that he might put us into the hands 
of the Duke of Burgundy without defence.” 

“ But not without vengeance !” said Tristan ; "were it the 
last act of my life« I would sting him home like an expiring wasp, 
should 1 he crushed to pieces on the next instant I” 

" 1 know thy trusty spirit,” said the King, " and the pleasure 
which, like other good men, thou dost find in the discharge of thy 
duty, since virtue, as the schoolmen say^ is its own reward. But 
away, and prepare the priests, for the victim approaches.” 

" Would you have it done in your own presence, my graoiotts 
liege 1” said Tristan. 

Louis declined this offer ; but charged the Provost-Marshal to 
have every thing ready for the punctual eJcecution of his com- 
mands the moment the Astrologer left his apartment $ " for,” 
aaid the King, " 1 will see the viUain once more, just to observe 
how he bears himself towards tl\e master whom he has led into 
the toils. I shall love to see the sense of approaching death 
strike the colour from that ruddy cheek, and dim that eye which 
laughed as it lied — Oh, that there were but another with him, 
whose counsels aided his prognostications ! But if 1 survive tins 
-—look to your scarlet, my Lord Cardinal 1 for Rome riiall scarce 
protect you — be it spoken utider favour of Saint Peter and the 
blessed Lady of Gery, who is all over mercy. — Why do you 
tarry t Gfo get your grooms ready. I expect the villain in- 
stantly. 1 pray to Heaven he take not fear and come not ! — 
that were inde^ a baulk. Begone, Tristan — thou wert not 
wont to be so riow when bumness was to be done.” 

" On the eontraiy, an it like your Majecrfy, you were ever wont 
to say that I was too fast, and mistook your purpose, and did the 
job on the wrong subject. Now, please your Majesty to give me 
a tAm, just when you part with Gkdeotti for the night, whether 
the btiiuiiees goes on or no. 1 have known your MajWt^ once or 
t^idoe (diange your xmnd, and blame for over despatch.”* 

" Thou sus|>icious creature,” answered King Louis, " 1 1^ thee 
I will net chlmge my mind but to silence thy remonstrances, 
observe, if I say to the knave at parting, * Tim is a Heaven 
a^ve ns 1* then let the business go on ; hot if 1 say, < Go in 
peace,’ you will understand that my purpose is altered* 

' " ify head is somewhat of the dullest out of my own depsrt- 
ipent,” said IVistan rHermite. " Stay, let me rehearse— If yon 
bid him depart in peae^ am I to have him dealt upon 1” 

’ ^ No, tio— Idiot, no, aaid tim King | "in that msn, 
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, ^ I wi^ we may have the means here,” said the Provost. 

** Then ujf) with him or down with him, it matters not which,” 
said the King, grimly smiling. 

And the body,” said the Provost, " how shall we dispose 
of it?” 


"Let me see an instant,” said the King — "the windows of 
^e hall are too narrow ; but that projecting oriel is wide enougli. 
We will over with him into the Somme, and put a paper on his- 
breast, with the legend, ^ Let the justice of the King pass toll- 
free.’ The Duke’s officers may seise it for duties if they dare.” 

The Provost- Marshal left tibe apartment of Louis, and sum- 
moned his two assistants to council iu an embrasure in the great 
hall, where Trois-Eschelles stuck a torch a^nst the wall to give 
them light. They discoursed in whispers, little noticed by Oliver 
le Dain, who seemed sunk in dejection, and Le Balafr^, who waa 
fast asleep. 

" Comtes,” said the Provost to his executioners, " perhaps 
you have thought that our vocation was over, or that, at least, we 
were more likdy to be the subjects of the duty of others, than to 
have any more to discharge on our own parts. But courage, my 
niates ! our gracious master lias, reserved for us one, noble cast 
of our office, and it must he gallantly executed, As by men who 
would live in history.” 

" Ay, I guess how it is,” said Trois-Eschelles ; " our patron is 
like the old Kaisars of Borne, who, when things come to an ex- 
tremity, or, as we would say, to the ladder foot with them, were 
wont to select from their own ministers of justice some expe- 
rienced person, who might spare their sacred persons from the 
awkward attempts of a novice, or blunderer in our mastery. It 
was a pretty custom for Ethnics ; but, as a good catholic, I should 
make some scruple at laying hands on the Most Christian Kin^.” 

" Nay, but, brother, you are ever too scrupulous,” said Petit- 
Andrd. " If he issues word and warrant for his own execution, 
I see. not how we can in dutv dispute it He that dweUs at 
Borne must obey the Pope — the Marshal’s men must do their 
master’s biddings and he the King’s.” 

" Hu^, you knaves 1” said the Provost-Marshal, " there 
is here no purpose concerning tiie King’s person, but only that 
of the Greek mretio pagan and Mahomedan wizard, Mmrtius 
Oaleotti” 

" Galootti I” answered Petit- Andrd ; " that comes quite natu- 
ral. 1 never knew one of tliese legerdemain fellow^ who paiw 
their life, as one may say, in dmicing upon a tight rope, but what 

ai 1 ..t. j.— —if tt 


" My <m]iy^ concern is,” siud Trois-Eschelles, looking upwards^ 
^ that ereatute most die without confession^” 

, , , " Tmih j tspli I” sittd the Provost-Msrahal, in reply^ " he'is a 
link heretic and neoromanoer — a whole college of jmsts iMjald 
iioialMve h^ftnin the ik^ hehasdesemcL Sesjdibtf ha 
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hath a fancy that way, thou hast a gift, Trois-Eschelles, to servo 
him for ghostly father thyself. But, what is more material, I 
fear you must use your poniards, my mates ; for you have not 
here the fitting conveniences for the exercise of your profession.” 

‘'Now our Lady of the Isle of Paris forbid,” said 'ftrois- 
Bschelles, “ that the King’s command should find me destitute of 
my tools I 1 always wear around my body Saint Francis’s cord, 
doubled four times, with a handsome loop at the farther end of it ; 
for 1 am of the company of Saint Francis, and may wear his cowl 
when 1 am in extremw — 1 thank Qod and the good fathers of 
Saumur.” 

“ And for me,” said Petit- Andrd, “ I have always in my budget 
a handy block and slieaf, or a pulley as they call it, with a strong 
screw for secunng it where 1 list, in case we should travel where 
trees are scarce, or high-branched from the ground. I have 
found it a great convenience.” 

“ That vml suit us well,” said the Provost-Marshal ; “ you have 
but to screw your pulley into yonder beam above the door, and 
pass the rope over it. 1 will keep the fellow in some conversa- 
tion near the spot until you adjust tlie noose under his chin, and 
then 

" And then we run up 4he rope,” said Petit- Andrd, “ and, 
tehkk, our Astrologer is so for in Heaven, that he hath not a foot 
on eakh.” 

“ But tlieee gentlemen,” said Trois-Bschelles, looking towards 
the chimney, “ do not these help, and so take a handsel of our 
vocation 1” 

“ Hem ! no,” answered the Provost ; “ the barber only con- 
trives mischief, which he leaves other men to execute ; and for 
the Scot, he keeps the door when the deed is a-doing, which be 
hadi not spirit or quickness sufiSdCnt to partake in more actively 
—every one to his trade.” 

With infinite dexterity, and even a sort of profoasional deli|^t, 
wMch sweetened the sense of their own precarious situation^ the 
worthy exeentioners of the Provost’s mandates adapted their rope 
and pulley for putting in force the sentence which had been 
uttered agmnst Galeotti by the captive Monarch-— seeming to 
rejoice that that hast action was to he one so consistent with meir 
past life. Tristan I’Hermite* eat eyeing their proceedings with a 
species of satisfaction ; whUe Oliver |nld no attention to them 
whatever ; and Ludovie Lesly. awaked by the bustie^hedookbd 
upon them at all^ eontidered them as engaged in matters entirely 
unconnected with bis own duty, and for wmdt he was nOt to be 
regiuided :ad respohslhto hi one wa^ 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

RECRIMINATION. 

Thy time is not yet out- the devU thou servest 
Has not as yet deserted thee. Be aids 
The friends who drudge for him, as the blind man 
VkTas aided by the guide, who lent his ihoulder 
O'er rougii and smooth, until he reach'd the brink 
Of the feli predpioe— then hurl'd him downward. 

Old Play* 

When obeying the command, or rather the request, of Louis, 
— for he was in circumstances in which, though a monarch, 
he could only requests Le Gloricux to go in search of Martius 
Galeotti, — the jester had no trouble in executing his commission, 
betaking liimseu at once to the best tavern in Peronne, of which 
he him^f was rather more than an occasional frequenter, b^g 
a great admii'cr of that species of liquor which reduced all other 
men’e brains to a level with his own. 

He found, or rather observed, the Astrologer in the comer of 
the public drinking-room — stove, as it is called in German and 
Flemish, from its principal furniture— sitting inclose colloquy 
with a female in a singular, and something like a Moorish or Asiatic 
garb, who, as Le Glorieox approached Martius, rose as in the act 
to depart 

** These,” said the stranger, ** are news upon which you, may 
roly with absolute certainty and with that disappeared among 
the crowd of guests who sat grouped at different tables in the 
apartment 

"Cousin Philosopher,” said the jester, presenting himself, 
" Heaven no sooner relieves one sentinel thw it sends another tu 
supply the place. One fool being ^one, here I come another, to 
guide you to the apartments of Louis of France.” 

" And art thou the messenger f ” said Martius, gazing on him 
witli prompt apprehension, and discovering at once the jester’s 
quali^, thon^ less intimated, as we have before noticed, than 
was usual, by his external appear^ce. 

" Ay, sir, and like your learning,” answered Le Gleorieux ; 
" when Power sends FoUv to entreat the approach of Wisdom, 
’tis a sure sign what foot the patient halts upmi.” 

" How if I refuse to come, when sanunotied at so late an hour 
by such a messenger I” said Gaelotti% 

" In that case, we will consult your ease, and oany you,” said 
Le Gloi^ux. " Here are half a scoi'e of stout Burgundian 
yeomen af i^e door, with whom He of Cr^veeasur has fumiriied 
me to HiaA nffsot. For know, that my ^end Charles of'Bur^ 
gundy and I have not taken away our kinsman Louis’s erown, 
which he tras ass enpugh to put into Onr ^ower, hiiit have oniy 
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Bled and dipt it a little ; and, though reduced to the size of a 
spangle, it is still pure gold. In plain terms, he is still paramount 
over nis own people, yourself included, and Most Christian King 
of the old dining-hall in the Castle of Peronne, to which you, as 
his liege subject are presently obliged to repair.” 

<< I attend you, sir,” said Martins Galeotti, and accompanied 
liC Glorieux accordingly — seeing, perhaps, that no evasion was 
possible. 

** Ay i sir,” said the Fool, as they went towards tlie Castle, 
<^you do well ; for we treat our hinsman as men use an old 
famished lion in bis cage, and thrust him now and then a calf to 
mumble, to keep his old jaws in exercise.” 

^ Do you mean,” said Mai*tius, ^ that the King intends me 
bodily injury 1” 

" Nay, that you can guess better than I,” said the jester ; " for 
though the night be cloudy, I warrant you can see the stars 
through the mist. I know nothing of the matter, not I — only 
my mother always told me to go warily near an old rat in a trap, 
for he was never so much disposed to bite.” 

The Astrologer asked no more questions, and Le Glorieux, 
according to the custom of those of his class, continued to run on 
in a wild and disordered strain of sarcasm and folly mingled to- 
gether, until he delivered the philosopher to the guard at tho 
castle-gfvto of Peronne ; where he was passed from warder to 
warder, and at Jength admitted within Herbert’s Tower. 

^ hints of the jester had not been lost on Masrtius Galeotti, 
axra^e saw something which seemed to confirm them in the look 
llfanner of Tristan, whose mode of addressing him, as ho 
msais^lled him to the King’s bedchamber, was lowering, sullen, 
and ominous. A close observer of what passed on earth, as well 
as amcmg the heavenly bodies, the pulley and the rope also caught 
tho Astrologer’s eye ; and as tiie latter was in a state of vibration, 
hjS conclude that some one who had been busy adjusting it had 
been interrupted in the work by lus sudden arrival. AH this he 
saw, and summoned together his subtilty to evade tho impending 
dauM, resolved, should he find that impossible, to defend hiinseu 
to the last against whomsoever should assail him. 

Thus resolved, and with a step and look oomsponding to the 
detormination he had taken, Martius presented himself before 
Xioois, alike unabariied at the miscarriage of his predictions, and 
undismayed at the Monarch’s anger, and its probable eonse- 
^^pienoes. 

^Bvecy good planet be gracious to your Majesty 1” said 
tilatootti, w»h; an indination almost Oriental in manner — 
^ l^ety eril constellation withhold thdr influences frinh my 

tito Kingi ^ 

think where it isritimted, audh(mipnH^9 
iriam ndght^etmsider that my propitious stsmted piuM 
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faiihless, and that each evil eonjnnotion had already done its 
worst. Art thou not ashamed, Martins Ghhleotti, to see me here, 
and a prisoner, when you recollect by what assurances I was lured 
hither 1” 

^ And art thou not ashamed, my royal Sire 1” replied the 
philosopher ; thou, whose step in science was so forward, tiiy 
apprehension so quick, thy perseverance so unceasing, — art thou 
not ashamed to turn from the first frown of fortune, like a craven 
from the first clash of armsi Didst thou propose to become 
participant of those mysteries which raise men above the passions, 
the mischances, the pains, the sorrows of life, a state only to be 
attained by rivalling the fimmess of the ancient Stoic, and dost 
thou shrink from the Brat pressure of adveruty, and forfeit the 
glorious prize for which thou didst start as a competitor, fright- 
ened out of the course, like a soared racer, by diadowy and unreal 
evils ?” 

" Shadowy and unreal ! frontless as thou art !” exclaimed the 
King, "is this dungeon unreal 9 — the weapons of the guards of 
my detested enemy Burgundy, which you may hear dash at the 
gate, ere those diadows 9— What, traitor, are real evils, if im- 
prisonment, dethronement, and dan^r of life, are not so 9’* 

" Ignorance — ignorance, my bromer, and prejudice,** answered 
the sage, with great firmness, " are the only evils. Believe 
me, llmt Kings in the plenitude of power, if immersed in ^oranee 
and prejudice, are less free than sages in a dungeon, aim loaded 
with material chains. Towards this true happiness it is to 
guide you — be it yours to attend to my mstractions.’*' ’V ; 

"And it is to such philosophical freedom that yonn|Moj|ia 
would have ^ded me 9** said the King, ve^ bitterly. " 1 vmold 
vou had told me at Plessis, that the dominion promised me so 
ubenlly was an empire over my own pasrions ; that the success 
of which T was assured, related to my progress in philoscqdiy ; 
and that I might become as wise and as learned as a strolling 
mountebank of Italy ! 1 might surely have attained this mentu 
ascendency at a more moderate price than that of forfeiting the 
fairest crown in Christendom, and becoming tenant of a dungeon 
in Feronne I 61o, sir, and think not to escape condign punish- 
ment-^ There w a Heaeen ahow ut /** 

" I leave you not to your fate,” replied Martins, ^ until I have 
vindicated, even in your eyes, darkened as they axe, that reputa- 
tion, a brighter gem than die brightest in thy drown, and at which 
tile world shall wonder, after all the race of 'Capet axe 
mouldered into oblivion in me charnels of Saint Denis.” 

^Speak on,” said Louis j "thine is^udenoe csunot malm nra 
idiai^jny^ purposes ornnr opinion— Yet as I may never ag^ 
psasln&pa^t as a King, 1 will not censure thee unheard* Speal^ 
uben— ^ Sheugh the best thou canst say will be to apeak the fruth. ' 
Confess thatl am a dupe, thou an impostor, thy prfended selrace 
a dieam, aud the {danets whi^ shine above uaasEtliemnaeulhd 
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of our destiny^ as their shadows, when reflected in the river, are 
capable of airing its course.*’ 

" And how know’st thou,” answered the Astrologer boldly, 

the secret influence of yonder blessed lights ! Speak’st thou of 
their inability to influence waters, when yet thou know’st that 
even the weakest, the moon herself, — weakest because nearest 
to this wretched earth of ours, — holds under her domination, not 
Bucdi poor streams as the Somme, but the tides of the mighty 
ocean itself, which ebb and increase as her disc waxes and wanes, 
and watch her influence as a slave waits the nod of a Sultana ! 
And now, Louis of Valois, answer my parable in turn — > Confess, 
art thou not like the fooli^ passenger, who becomes wroth with 
his pilot because he cannot bring the vessel into harbour without 
experiencing occasionally the Averse force of winds and euiv 
rents ! 1 could indeed point to thee the probable issue of thine 
enterprise os prosperous, but it was in the power of Heaven alone 
to conduct tliee thither ; and if the patli be rough and dangerous, 
was it in my power to smooth or render it more safe 1 Where is 
tliy wisdom of yesterday, which taught thee so truly to discern 
th^ the ways of destiny are often ruled to our advantage, though 
in opposition to onr wishes 1” 

"You remind me — you remind me,” said the King, hastily, 
"of one speciflc falsehood. You foretold, ponder Scot should 
aceomptbth his enterprise fortunately for my interest and honour; 
and^'mtt knowest it has so terminated, that no more mortal 
injury u^tild I have received, than from the impression which 
the that affair is like to make on the excited brain of the 

Mai^1$all m Burgundy. This is a direct falsehood — Thou canst 
plttid lio evasion here — canst refer to no remote favourable turn 
of the tide, for which, like an idiot sitting on the bank until the 
river shall pass away, thou wouldst have me wait contentedly. — 
Here thy craft deceired thee — Thou wert weak enough to make 
a mdfio prediction, which has proved directly false.” 

" Which will prove most firm and true,” answered the ABtro<^ 
|Qger,1»oldiy. " 1 would desire no greater triumph of art over 
hpmhatoe, than that prediction and its accomplishment will aflicad^ 
I told thee he would be faithful in any honourable commission 
~Halb he not been so t — 1 told thee he would be scrupulous in 
aiding any evil enterprise — Hath he not proved so 1 If you 
doubt it, go ask the wiheinian, Hayraddin Maugrabin.” 




" 1 told wee,” oonflnued flie Astrologer, " that the Conjunction 
of planets und^ wMch he set forth, augured danger to the pmon 
>^and hitii not his path been b^tot by dah^t — I told thee 
litot k augured an advantage to the sender, and of that thou 
wia|t;s^nMve the benefit.” 

^ hato the benefit 1” exi^umed the King ; " Have 1 hoi 
ahua^y^ in dlttiuce and imprisonment 1” 

^ aaiirered the Astrologer, " the End is not as yet*^ 
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th|ne own tongue sbiUl ere long confess the benefit whidi tliou 
hast received, from the manner in which the messenger bore 
himself in discharging thy commission.’’ 

** This is too too insolent,” said the King, " at once to 
deceive and to insult — But hence 1 — think not my wrongs shall 
bo unavenged. — There ie a Hea'een ahow ui /” 

Galeotti turned to depart. Yet stop,” said Louis—" thou 
bearest thine imposture bravely out — Let me heftr your answer 
to one question, and tliink ere you speak. — Can thy pretended 
skill ascertain the hour of tliine own death I” 

" Only by referring to the fate of another,” said Galeotti. 

" 1 understand not thine answer,” said Louis. 

, " Know then, O King,” said Makius, " that tliis only I can tell 
with certainty concerning mine own death, that it shall take place 
exactly twenty-four hours before that of your Majesty.” * 

" Ha 1 sayst thou 1” said Louis, his countenance again altering. 
— " Hold — hold — go not — wait one moment. — Smdst thou, my 
death should follow thine so closely I” 

" Within the space of twenty-four hours,” repeated Galeotti, 
firmly, " if there be one sparkle of true divination in those 
bright and mysterious intelligences, which speak, each on their 
courses, though without a tongue. , 1 wish your Majesty good 
rest” 

"Hold — hold — go not,” said the King, taking him by the 
arm, and leading him from the door. " Martius G^eotti, I have 
been a kind master to thee — enriched thee — made^^oo my 
friend — my companion — the instructor of my st^^— Be 
open with me, I entreat you. — Is there aught in thism'j^ yours 
in very deed I — Sliall this Scot’s mission he, in fact, psnpitious 
to me t — And is tlie measure of our lives so very — wry nearly 
matched f Confess, my good Martius, you speak after the trick 
of your trade — Confess, J pray you, and you shall have no dis* 

S leasure at my hand. I am in years — a prisoner — likely to be 
eprived of a kingdom — to one in my conation truth is worth 
kingdoms, and it is from tiiee, dearest Martius, that 1 must look 
for this inestimable jewel.” 

" And 1 have laid it before your Majesty,” said Galeotti, " at 
the risk tha^ in brutal passion, you might turn upon me and 
rend me,” 

" Who, I, Galeotti I” replied Louis mildly. " Alas ! thou mis- 
takest me 1 — Am 1 not captive, — >and sliould not I be patient, 
especiitily since my anger can only shew my impotence I— Tell 
me then in sincerity — Have you fooled me 1 Or is your sdence 
true, and do you truly report it 1” 

" YourJ&j^y will forgive me if I reply to you,” said Mar* 
tius Gateom, ^ that time ouly — time aud the even^ will eonyince 
increduil^. ^Tt suits ill the place of confidence winch 1 , have 


* MwfihtiOakM 
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h^d at ihd coundl-table of the renowned conqueror, Matth^ 
Corvinus of Hungary — nay, in the cabinet of ^e Emperor hiih- 
aelf — to reiterate assurances of that which 1 have advanced as 
true. If you will not believe me, 1 can but refer to the course 
of events. A day, or two days’ patience, will prove or disprove 
what 1 have averred concerning the young Scot ; and 1 will be 
contented to die on the wheel, and have my I^bs broken joint 
by joint, if yoUr Majesty have not advanta^, and that in a most 
important degree, from the dauntless conduct of that Quentin 
Durward. But if 1 were to die under such tortures, it would be 
well your Majesty should seek a ghostly father ; for, from the 
moment my last groan is drawn, only twenty-four hours will 
imnain to you for confession and penitence.” 

Louis continued to keep hold of Galeotti’s robe as he led him 
towards the door, and pronounced as he opened it, in a loud 
voice, “ To-morrow we’ll talk more of this. Go in peace, my 
learned father — Go in peace — Go in peace /” 

He rented these wor^s three times ; and, still afraid that the 
Provost-Marshal might mistake his puirpose, he led the Astro- 
loger into the hall, holding fast bis robe, as if afraid that he 
should be tom from him, and pnt to death before his eyes. He 
did not wloose his grasp until he had not only repeated again 
and again the gracious phrase, Go in peace,” but even made a 
private dg^ to the Provost-Marsh^, to enjoin a suspension of 
all proceodinp against the person of the Astrologer. 

Thus did the posaesdon of some secret information, joined to 
audaoious courage and readiness of wit, wve Galeotti from the 
most Imminent danger ; and thus was Louis, the most sagacious, 
as well as the most vindictive, amongst the monarchs of the 
period, cheated of his revenge by the influence of superstition 
upon a selfish temper, and a mind to which, from the eonscious- 
ness of many crimei^ the fear of death was peculiarly terrible. 

He felt, however, considerable mortification at being obliged 
to relinquish his purposed ven^nce ; and the disappointment 
seemed to he duu^ by his eatollites, to whom the execution was 
to have been committed. Le Balafrd alone, perfectly indifferent 
on the subject, so irnon as the countermanding dgnai was given, 
left the door at which he had posted himself, and m a fewmmutes 
was fast asleep. 

, the Provc^-Marshal, as the group reclined tbemodves to 
in tiie hdl after toe King retire to his bedchamber, con- 
mied to eye toe goodly fonn of the Astrologer, with toe look of 
a ihsistiff watohiiig a leiat of meat which toe cook had retrieved 
fipm lM jaws^ while bis attendants ccmmunlcatod to each otoer 
iq InrildTeehtences toeir 

bfi^ neeromanoer,” whispered Tmis-Estodles^ 

. w of s^toal tmction and comimiMratioii, to his com** 
^ hidh lod toe Idlest 

ol hw >!lct means of the wti of the 
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blessed Saint Francis ! and I bad purpose, indeed, to leave the 
comfortable noose around his neck, to scare the foul fiend from 
his unhappy carcass.” 

^ And I,” said Petit-Andr^, ^ have missed the rarest oppor* 
tiinity of knowing how far a weight of seventeen stone will stretch 
a three^plied cora ! — It would have been a glorious experiment 
in our line, — and the jolly old boy would have died so easily 

While this whispered dialogue, was going forward, Martius, 
who had taken the opposite side of the huge stone fire-place, 
round which the whole group was assembled, regarded them 
askance, and with a look of suspicion. He first put his hand into 
his vest, and satisfied himself that the handle of a very sharp 
double-edged poniard, which he always carried about him, was 
disposed conveniently for his grasp ; for, as we have already 
noticed, he was, though now somewhat unwieldy, a powerful, athletic 
man, and prompt and active at the use of his weapon. Satisfied 
that this ^sty instrument was in readiness, he next took from 
his bosom a scroll of parchment, inscribed with Greek characters, 
and marked with cabalistic signs, drew together the wood in the 
fire-place, and made a blaze by which he could distinguish tlie 
features and attitude of aU who sat or lay around, — the heavy 
and deep slumbers of the Scottish soldier, who lay motionless, 
with bis rough countenance as immovable as if it were cast in 
bronze — the pale and anxious face of Oliver, who at one time 
assumed the appearance of slumber, and again opened bis eyes 
and raised liis nead hastily, as if stung by some internal throe, or 
awakened by some distant sound — the discontented! savage^ 
bull-dog aspect of the Provost, who looked 

— finutrate of hii will. 

Not half sufficed, and giw^y yet to Idli”— 

while the background was filled up by tlie ghastly hypocritical 
countenance of Trois-Esdiolles, whose eyes were cast up towards 
Heaven, as if he was internally saying his devotions ; and the 
grim drollery of Petit- Andrd, who amused himself with mimick- 
ing the gestures and wry faces of his comiffide before he betook 
himself to sleep. 

Amidst these vulgar and ignoble ooutitenanoe^ nothing could 
shew to greater advantage than the stately form, handsome mieni, 
and commanding features of the Astrologer, who might have 
passed for one of the andent magi, imprisoned in a dea of 
robbers, and about to invoke a spirit to accomplialL his UberapoK^* 
Ai^ indeOd, had he been disfinguished hv nothing die thiui the 
beenty of the gtaoefol and flov^g beard whibh desoended over 
the miMrioiis roll which he held in his hand, one idsht 
been nardoi||pd for regretting that so imble an appenniga Jhed 
beep bestowed <m who< put both talents, tM thp 

advantages of eloquence, and a majestpe parson, tof]iq mm 
^peasM of a cheaT and an impdstor. 
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Thus passed the night in Count Herbert’s Tower, in the Castle 
of Peronnc. When ttie first light of dawn penetrate the ancient 
Gotliic chamber, the King summoned Oliver to his presence, who 
found the Monarch sitting in his nightgown, and was astonished 
at the alteration which one night of mortal anxiety had made in 
his looks. He would have expressed some anxiety on the sub* 
}ect, but the King silenced him by entering into a statement of 
the various modes by which he had previously endeavoured to 
form friends at the Court of Burgundy, and which Oliver was 
charged to prosecute so soon as he sho^d be peimitted to stir 
abroM* 

And never was that wily minister more struck with the clear- 
ness of the King’s intellect, and his intimate knowledge of all the 
springs which influence human actions, than he was during that 
memorable consultation. 

About two hours afterwards, Oliver accordingly obtained per* 
misrion from the Count of Crdvecoeur to go out and execute the 
commissiouB which his master had intrusted him with; and 
Louis, sending for the Astrologer, in whom he seemed to have 
renewed bis faith, held with him, in like mannar, a long consuL 
tation, the issue of which appeared to ^ve him more cq[>iritB and 
confidence than he had at first exhibited; so t^t he dressed 
himself, and received the morning compliments of Cr^vecosur 
with a calmness, at which the Burgundiim Lord could not help 
wondering, the rather that he had already heard that the Duke 
had pass^ several hours in a state of mind which seemed to 
render the King’s safety very precarious. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


UNCBBTAINTY. 

Our couniels waver like the uiuiteady bark. 

That reelK amid the etrife. of meeting currenta 

^ Play* 

\ tv ihb nij^t passed by Louis was carefully anxious and 
affhated, spent by the Duke of Burgundy, who had at no 
Sm the same mastery over his passions, and, indeed, who per^ 
milted them aliiiost:a free and uncontrolled domiiiiim ovm* his 
actions^ was sfiB more disturbed. 

Aoterdh^ to the oostom of the period# two of Kbi principal 
and melt fstwed counsellors, D’Hymberooart and DesCMnes, 
1mdidumiber«coudies being prepared for ^lem neat 
the iad W ibw parinee. OMr attendance was never mors ii«ees% 
;dih#^ihan when# disteacted by eoiixow, hy^ 

by #0 sense of hoiioiir^ Whirii 
im to ebetnee it upon Lonte k Us 
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the Duke*8 mind resembled a volcano in eruption, which throws 
forth all the different contents of the mountain, mingled and 
molten into one burning mass. 

He refused to throw off his clothes, or to make any prepara- 
tion for sleep ; but spent the night in a succession of the most 
violent bursts of passion. In some paroxysms he talked inces- 
santly to his attendants so thick and so rapidly, that they were 
really afraid his senses would give yruy ; choosing for liis theme, 
the merits and the kindness of heart of the murdered Bishop of 
Liege, and recalling all the instances of mutual kindness, affection, 
and confidence, which had passed between them, until he had 
worked himself into such a transport of grief, that he threw him- 
self upon his face in the bed, and seemed ready to choke with the 
sobs and tears which he endeavoured to stifle. Then starting 
from the couch, he gave vent at once to another and more 
forious mood, and traversed the room hastily, uttering incoherent 
threats, and still more incoherent oaths of vengeance, while, 
stamping with bis foot, according to his customary action, he in- 
voked Sdnt George, Saint An£ew, and whomsoever else he 
held moat hoW, to bear witness, that he would take bloody 
vengeance on & la Marck, on the people of Liege, and on him 
who was the author of the whole. — These last thmts, uttered 
more obecnrely than the others, obviously concerned the person 
of the King ; and at one time tlie Duke expressed his determina- 
tion to send for the Duke of Normandy, the brother of the King, 
and with whom Louis was on the worst terms, in order to com- 
pel the captive monarch to surrender either the Grown itself, or 
some of its most valuable rights and appanages. 

Another day and night passed in the same stormy and fitful 
deliberationB, or rather rapid transitions of passion; for the 
Duke scarcely ate or drank, never changed his dress, and, alto- 
gether, demeaned himself like one in whom rage might terminate 
in utter insanity. By degrm he became more composed, and 
began to hold, from time to time, consultations with his minister^ 
in which mu<^ was proposed, but nothing resolved on. Comines 
assures us, that at one time a Sourief was mounted in readiness 
to depart for the purpose of summoning the Duke of Normandy ; 
and in that event, the prison of the French monarch wmud 
pobably have been found, as in similar casei^ a brief road to 
htii grave. 

At other times, when CSiaries had exhausted his fiizy, he sat 
with his features fixed in stem and rigid immobility, like one 
edio brOoda over some desperate deed, to Vriiich he is as yet 
unable to work up Ida resolution. And unquestionably it wi^ 
bate nspdlKi litito more than an insidious hint fimm any of the 
eounselmm who attended Ida pemon, to have pudied the Duke to 
some yery deapemte eetion. But the nofileB of Burgundy, fretii 
the iHuaed sfaaiaeter attsohed to the person of n King, smd A 
from* regard to the pnblhs lilth>,an wefi 
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as that of their Duke, which had been pledged wheU Louis threw 
himself into their power, were almost unanimouidy inclined to 
recommend moderate measures; and the arguments which 
D*Hymbercourt and Des Comines had now and then ventured 
to insinuate during the night, were, in the cooler hours of tlie 
next morning, advanced and urged by Crevecoeur and others^ 
Possibly their seal in behalf of the King might not be entirely 
disinterested. Many, as we have mentioned, had already ex- 
pwienced the bounty of the King ; others had either estates or 
pretensions in France, which pl^d them a little under his in- 
fluence ; and it is certain tluit the treasure, which had loaded 
four mules when the King entered Peronne, became much 
lighter in the course of these negotiations. 

In the course of the third day, the Count of Campo-basso 
brought his Italian wit to assist the counsels of Cliarles; and well 
was it for Louis, that he had not arrived when the Duke was 
in‘his first fury. Immediately on his arrival, a regular meeting of 
the Duke's counseHors was convened, for considering the measures 
to be adopted in this singular crids. 

On this occasion, Campo-basso gave his opinion, cpuched in 
the apologue of the Traveller, the Adder, and the Fox ; and 
remuided the Duke of tlie advice which Keyiiard mve to the man, 
that he should crush his mortal enemy, now mat chance had 
placed his fate at his disposal. Des Comines, who saw the Duke's 
era sparkle at a propo^ which his own violence of temper had 
already repeatedly suggested, hastened to state the possibility, 
that Louis might not to, in fact, so directly accessary to the 
sanguinary actmn which had been committed at Sohonwaldt; that 
he might be able to clear himself of the imputation laid to his 
eharve, and perhaps to make other atonmnent for the distractions 
which his intrigues had oecasioned in the Duke’s dominiona, and 
those of his allies ; and that an act of violence perpetrated on the 
King, was sure to bring both on France and Burgundy a train of 
the most unhappy consrouences, among which not the least to be 
feared was, that the English might avail themselves of the 
sommoflons and civil discxsrd whi<m must needs ensue, to repos- 
aesB themselves of Normandy and Guyenne, and renew those 
dreadihl vmni^ which had mijy,iind with diffionlty, been, tennis 
ihe imion of both ranee and Bozgnn^ against the 
ootnmon enemy. Finally, he confessed, that hs dia not mean to 
nSM the absolute and free dismissal of Louis ; but oydy^ that the 
Mm shonM avafl himseK no &rther of his present ecmmti 

estshlirii a fair, and equitable trsafy between the 
qiaimitsies, with su^ security on the po^ tw ihoald Sudm 
lor him to break ms ihitb, or &tiirb theintenui) 

liliisr rmobafloiL.ox the violent measures proposed ,1^ 
their opinioii, that in the way more 

he obtsi^d!, sniin n tnaaner more 
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honourable for Burgundjr^ by an action wliich would stain 
her with a breach of faith and hospitality. 

The Duke listened to these arguments with his looks fixed on 
tile ground, and his brows so knitted together as to bring his 
butiiy eyebrows into one mass. But when Ordvecoeur proceeded 
to say, that he did not beliere Louis either knew of, or was 
accessory to, the atrocious act of violence committed at Schon- 
waldt, (Carles raised his head, and darting a fierce look at his 
counsellor, exclaimed, Have you too, Crdvecmur, heard the gold 
of France dink ! — Methinhs it rinm in my councils as merrily 
as ever the bells of Saint Dennis — Dare any one say tiiat Louis 
is not the fomenter of these feuds in Flanders t’* 

^ My gracious lord,” said Crdvecosur, “ my hand lias ever been 
more conversant with steel than witli gold; and so far am 1 from 
holding that Louis is free from the charge of having caused the 
disturbances in Flanders, that it is not long dnee, in the face of 
his whole Court, I charged him with that breach of faitii^ and 
offered him defiance in your name. But although his intrigues 
have been doubtless the original cause of these commotions, f am 
so far firom believing tliat he authorized the death of the Arch- 
bishop, that I believe one of liis emissaries publicly protested 
against it ; and I could produce tiie man, were it your Grace^s 
pleasure to see him.” 

**lt 4l our pleasure,” said the Duke. Saint George I can you 
doubt that wo desire to act justly ! Even in the highest flight of 
our passion, we are known for an upright and a just judge* We 
wiU see France ourself — we will ourself charge hun with our 
wrongs^ and ourself state to him the renaration which we 
expect and demand. If he shall be found guiftiess of this murder, 
the atonement for other crimes may be more easv — - If he hath 
been guilty, who shall say that a life of penitence in some retired 
monastery wm not a most deserved and a most merdful doom I 
— Who, he^ added, kindling as he spoke, ^ who shall dare to 
blame a revenge yet more mrect and more speedy f Let your 
witness attend — We will to tiie Castle at the hour before noon. 
Some artides we will minute down with which he shall ooniply, 
or wo OB his head 1 others shitil depend upon the proof. Biuwt 
up the oouBcil, and disnuss yourselves. 1 will but change my 
dress* as this is scarce a fitting trim in which to wait on toy moto 

With a dsep and latter emphasis ^en the last expression, the 
Ditito arose, and stn>de oat of the rootn. , 

^LouM sSlsty, and, what is worse, the hmiShr of Bnrgexni^^ 
depmid on a cast of the dice,’* said D’Hymborctotft Odsooasim 
and to Itos Coittiiitoi--- ^ Basto thee to tito 
-x-timJattfe e better ffled tongue than t' , 

is agproaching— ho 

hew td pikt I trdsttiiis ibs-guaraiiiaja toitt 
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wbi^ can aggravate ; for who knows what may have been the 
secret commission with which he was charged 

^ The young man/* said Cr^vecosur, " seems bold, yet prudent 
and waxy far beyond his years. In all which he said to me he 
was tender of the Kmg*s character, as of tlmt of the Prince 
whom he serves. 1 trust he will be equally so in the Duke*s pre- 
sence. I must go seek him, and also the youne Countess of Croye.** 

*‘The Countess 1— you told us you had left her at l»iint 
Bridget’s Nunnery.** 

^ Ay, but 1 was obliged,** said the Count, ** to send for her 
express, by the Duke’s orders ; and she has l^n brought hither 
on a litter, as being unable to travel otherwise. She was in a 
state of the deepest distress, both on account of the uncertainty 
of the fate of her kinswoman, the Lady Hameline, and the gloom 
which orerhangs her own ; guilty as riie has been of a feudal 
delinquency, in withdrawing herself from the protection of her 
liege lord, Duke Charl^ who is not the person in the world 
most likely to view with indifference what trenches on his 
seignorial rights.** 

The information that the young Countess was in the hands of 
Charles, added fresh and more pointed thorns to Louis’s reflec- 
tions. He was conscious that, hy explaining the intrigues by 
which he had induoed%the Lady Hameline and her to resort to 
Peronne, she might supply that evidence which he had removed 
by ^e execution of Zamet Maugrabin ; and he knew weU how 
much such proof of his having interfere with the rights of the 
Duke of Burgundy, would furaish both motive and pretext for 
Charles’s avauing himself to the uttermost of his present pre- 
dicament 


Louis discoursed on these matters with great anxiety to the 
Sieur Dee Comines, whose acute and political talents better suited 
the Kb^s temper dian the blunt martial character of Crdvecceur, 
or the feudal haughtiness of D’Hymbercourt * 

^ These iron-hwded soldiers, my good friend Comihes,” he said 
to his fhtnre lustorian, ^ should never enter a King’s cabinet, bnt 
be left with the halberds and partisans in the ante<diamber. 
Tbeir hands are Indeed made for our use, but the monarrit who 
puts heads to any bettm* occupation than that of anvils for 
mil enemies’ swords and maces, ranks with the fool who presented 
Ms misitess with a dog-leash for a eareanet, It is witii sndi aa 
tluhi, Phdip, whose eyes are gifted with the qnidi: and keen sense 
tiiaS sees h^ond the extomr surface of affiiirs, thst Princes 
ijioijdd share their cmmciMahle, thrir cabinet^ w|)iat 1 say l-rr 
^iddst seeiet leOesses of thrir 80 ^ 

, pm CiMM, himself so keen a s{4rit, was natn^ 
,i)r|%^^:lilmrobatioa of the most ssgadous PfMoe%IBdfope *, 
fciilie ooiiM not So far disguise his intemal ^ 

,wiianomre,hc,M “onm imwcssioB V' 

i(0, Iltad 10 ^ ft **r^ » 
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rather tiiat I were worthy to have such a one ! I had not then 
been in this unfortunate situation ; which^ nevertheless, I should 
hardly regret, could I but discover any means of securing the 
services of so experienced a statist” 

Des Comines said, that all Ins faculties, such as they were, 
were at the service of his Most Christian Majesty, saving always 
Ilia aUegianoe to his rightful lord, Duke Charles of Burgundy. 

And am 1 one who would seduce you from that al&giance 
said Louis, pathetically. << Alas, ! am I not now endangered by 
having reposed too much confidence in my vassal t and can the 
cause of feudal good faith be more sacr^ with any than with 
me, whose safety depends on an appeal to it t — No, Philip des 
Comines — continue to serve Charles of Burgundy; and you will 
best serve him, by bringing round a fair accommodation witli 
Louis of France. In doing thus, you will serve us both, and one, 
at least, will be grateful. I am told your appointments in this 
Court hardly match those of the Grand Falconer ; and tlius tlie 
services of ibe wisest counsellor in Europe are put on*a level, or 
rather ranked below, those of a fellow who feeds and physios 
Id^ ! France has wide lands — her King has mucli gold. 
Anow me, my friend, to rectify this scandalous inequality. The 
means are not distant — Permit me to use them.” 

The King produced a weighty bag of money ; but Des Comincs, 
more delicate in his sentiments than most courtiers of that time, 
declined the proffer, declaring himself p^eotly satisfied with the 
liberality of his native Prince, and assuring Louis that his desiire 
to serve him could not be increased by the acceptanee of any 
such mtuity as he had proposed. 

^ Singulw man 1” ex^med the King ; let me embrace the 
only courtier of this time, at once capable and incorruptible. 
Wisdom is to be desired more than fine gold ; and believe me, 1 
trust in thy kindness, Philip, at this pinch, more than I do in me 
purchised assistance of many who have received my gifts* I know 
you TiflU not counsel your master to abuse such an opportunity, 
as fortune, and, to speak plain, Des Cotnines, as my own folly, 
iim* affixrdf^ him*” 

^ To ab«t 0 it, by no means,” answered the historian ; ^ but 
efiost certainly to nss it/’ 

How, and in what degree !” said Loins. am not asS 
enoti^ to expect that I sb^ esc^ without some ransom —'hut 
let it M a f<monahle one-— reason 1 am ever willing to listen to 
at, Paris or, at Plearis, equally as at peronne.” 

*®Ah, but If it like your Majesty,” replied Des Cominc^ 
"Beaspnat Paris or Pleetii was used to iqieak ia'eo low wd eoB 
a ypfei, ihat she ebnld not always m audjonce. 
at Feline she borrows 

NeceMlyj^ her voice beooiiies lordly ^ ImperaSve*?’ , 
i am a doll, bhuit Umai Sir of CM&ee* 1 
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pray you leave your tropes^ and come to {dain ground. What 
does your Puke expect of me t*’ 

"I am the bearer of no proportions, my lord/* said Des 
Comines ; ^ the Duke will soon explain his own pleasure | but 
some tilings occur to me as proposals, for which your Majesty 
ought to bold yourself prepared. As, for example, the final 
cession of these towns here upon the Somme.*’ 

** 1 expected so much,” said Louis. 

"That you should disown the Liegeois, and William de la 
Merck.” 

" As willingly as I disclaim Hell and Satan,” said Louis. 

" Ample security will be required, by hostages, or occupation 
of fortresses, or otherwise, that France shall in future abstain from 
stirring up rebellion among the Fleming.” 

" It is smnething new,*^ answered me King, " that a vassal 
should demand pledges from his Sovereign ; but let that jpass too.” 

" A suitable and independent appaaa^ for your illustrious 
brofiier, the ally and friend of my master — Normandy or Cham- 
pagne. The Duke loves your fatlier’s house, my liege.” 

" So well,” answered Louis, "that, mori DUu ! he ’s aboul|^ 
make them all kings. — Is your budget of hints yet emptied 1” 

" Not entirely,” answered the counsellor : " it will certainly be 
required that your MajesW will forbear molesting, as you have 
done of late, the Duke de Dretagne, and that you will no longer 
contest the riglit which he and other grand feudatories have, to 
strike money, to term themselves dukes and princes by the gntee 
of God ” 

" In a word, to make so many kings of my vassals. Sir Philip, 
would you make a fratricide of me 1 — You remember wdl my 
brother Charles — he was no sooner Duke of Guyenne than he 
died.— And what will be left to the descendant and i^resenta- 
tive of Charlemagne, after riving away these rich provinces, save 
to be smeared with oil at Bheims, and to eat tlieir dinner under 
a canopy t” 

"We will dimiuish your Majesty’s concern on that tern, by 
rivl^ you a companion in that solitary exaltation,” said. Philip 
des tknmnes.— " The Duke of Burgundy, though he claims not 
at present the title of an indep^dent king, d^res. nevertheless 
to be in future fi?om the abject marks of subjection reqidred 

of him tp theerotm of France it is his purpcee to dose Ma 
difdd corenet edtii an lomerial arch, and surmount it edtli a 
l^obei in emldem that hla dominioas are independ^” 

" Andhowdare»tii0 Duke of Burgundy, tlie sweimYiMwl of 
Fmhee/* Lome, itarting np^aiid dieedte^aitOKtetonted 

dH^ef mMion— "lioWdam propose ihma tom to ida 
by oroiy km vi Eiaope, ahonto Mar « Ihrfiitome 

in’ thto ‘elto 'bO'^dlfiMt to 
C0mtob% oaMy^^^iYeiir ;Ma^ 'U 
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aware, that the etriet interpretation of the feudal law is becoming 
obsolete even in tlie Empire, and that superior and vassal endea- 
vour to mend their situation in regard to each otlier, as they 
have power and opportunity. — Your Majesty’s interferences 
with the Duke’s vas^s in Flanders will prove an exculpation of 
my master’s conduct, supposing him to insist that, by enlar^ng 
his independence, France should in future be debarred from any 
pretext of doing so.” 

Comiues, Comines 1” said Louis, arising again, and padng 
tlie room in a pensive manner, this is a dreadful lesson on the 
text VcB metis ! — You cannot mean that the Duke will insist on 
all these hard conditions !” 

" At least I would liave your Majesty be in a condition to dis- 
cuss them all.” * 

" Yet moderation, Des Comines, moderation in success, is no 
one knows better tlian you — necessary to its ultimate advantage.” 

** So please your Majesty, the merit of moderation is, 1 Imve 
observed, most apt to be extolled by the losing party. The 
winner holds in more esteem the prudence which calls on him 
npt to leave an opportunity unimpxt)ved.” 

Well, we will consider” — replied the King ; "but at least 
^ou hast reached the extremity of your Dulm’s unreasonable 
exaction 1 there can remain nothing — or if there does, for so thy 
brow intimates — what is It — what Indeed can it be*— unless it 
be my crown 1 which these previous demands, if granted, will 
deprive of all its lustre V* 

" My lord,” said Des Comines, " what remains to be mentiosed, 
is a thing partly — indeed in a great measure — within the Duke’s 
own power, tliougfa he means to invite your Majesty’s aeceasioa 
to it, for in trutli it touches you neariy.” 

"Poagtief dUu/** exclaimed the King impatiently, "what is 
it t*— Sp^ out, Sir Phiiip-^am 1 to send him my daughter for 
a ooneubine, or what other dishonour is he to put on me I” 

" No dishonour, mv liege ; but your Majesty’s eousin, thp 
illustrious Duke of Orleans—” 

Ha t” exclaimed the King ; but Des Qomines proceeded 
without heeding the interruption. 

"•^Having conferred his affections on the young Counteu 
Isabelle de (^ye, the Duke expects your M[ajeBty will, on your 
par^ s« he on h]% yield your assmit to the tnarriage, aadiiidte 
with him in endowing the right noble oouple with such an anper 
nage, as, Joined to m Countess’s estates, may form a<4t eatabuim'^ 
ment fisr a jpbild of France.” 

Never, never I” s^dtiie Ring, bursting out into that mnoto 

abeul wii^disardeaod haste, whidi formed the sttongesloontM^ 
to the aeif-oommand which he osualhr e*hihite«i^— -" NowjiV, 
nmrw t tiiem hrhig soiseon, and d»ear my hair hJto ^ 
so rhddy memhied I let timm Itid 
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the monastery or the grave yawn for me — let tiiem bring red* 
hot basins to sear my eyes — axe or aconite — whatever they will 
— but Orleans shall not break his plighted faith to my daughter, 
or marry another while she lives t” 

^ Vour Majesty,” said Des Comines, " ere you set your mind 
so keenly against what is proposed, will consider your own want 
of power to prevent it. Every wise man, when he sees a rock 
giving way, withdraws from tlie bootless attempt of prevontiug 
the fall” 

^ But a brave man,” said Louis, " will at least find his grave 
beneath it. Des Comines, consider the great loss -—the utter 
destruction, such a marriage would bring upon my kingdom. 
Recollect, 1 have but one feeble boy, and this Orleans is tlie next 
heir — consider ttiat the church hath consented to his union with 
Joan, which unites so happily the interests of both branches of my 
family, — think on all this, and ^uk too that this union has been 
the favourite scheme of my whole life — that 1 have schemed for 
it, fought for it, watched for it, prayed for it, — and sinned for it. 
Philip des Comines, 1 will not forego it I Think, man, think ! — 
pity me in this extremity — thy quime brain can speedily find some 
substitute for this sacrifice — some ram to be offered up instead of 
that project which is dear to me as the Patriarch’s only son was 
to him. Philip, pity me ! — you at least should know, that to 
men of judgment and foresight the destruction of the scheme on 
which they have long dwelt, and for which they have long tmled, 
is more inexpressibly bitter than the transient grief of ordinary 
men, whose pursuits are but the gratification of some temporary 
passion — you, who know how to sympathize with the deeper, the 
more genuine distress of baffled prudmice and disappointed saga- 
city, — will you not feel for me t” 

My Lord and King I” replied Des Comines, ^ I do sympa- 
tliize witli your distress in so mr as duty to my master—” 

^ Do not mention him !” said Louis, acting, or at least appear*^ 
fo aet, under an irresistible and heafflong impulse, ^ch 
wimtew tile usual guard which he maintained over his langoa^ 
^.Charles of Burgundy is unworthy of your i^tacfameint. He 
vdio eaii inatili and strike bis coimcillors— ^he who can distinguish 
the wisest and most fitithful among them, by the opprmious 
najne of Bonted^Head I--— ” 

a ld|h sense of ; and he wmso mu^ stra^ 

whidh^ uttered, as it were* in ti^i oareer 
of A overleiined eermnony, that he could o^nenly 

It is hnpoid^ m 
titt^Buke could have so termed, tile servant who has 
mount a palfirsy**rHahd‘'tiii(t too 

\ 'y law the! itnhsesaisii^'hs hnd'madsiL and ^voWiig/ 
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and one of sympathy, which might have savoured of aiTectaiion, 
he said, with simplicity, and at we same time with dignity, ** My 
misfortunes make me forget my courtesy, else I had not spoken 
to you of what it must be unpleasant for you to hear. But you 
have in reply taxed me with miving uttered impossibilities-^ this 
touches my honour ; yet I must submit to tiie charge, if I tell yon 
not the circumstances which the Duke, laughing until his eyes 
ran over, assigned for the origin of that opprobrious name, which 
1 will not offend your ears by repeating. Thus, tlien, it chanced. 
You, Sir Pbilfjp Des Comines, were at a hunting-match with the 
Duke of Burgundy, your master ; and when he mighted after the 
chase, he required your services in drawing off his boots. Read- 
ing in your looks, perhaps, some natural resentment of this 
dispara^g treatment, he ordered you to sit down in turn, and 
rendered you the same office he had just received from you. But 
offended at your understanding him literally, he no sooner plucked 
one of your boots off, than he brutally beat it about your head 
till the blood flowed, exclaiming against the insolence of a subject 
who had the presumption to accept of such a service at the hand 
of his Sovereign ; and hence he, or his privileged fool Le Glorieux, 
is in the current habit of distin|^ahmg you by the absurd and 
ridiculous name of Tete bottS, which makes one of the Duke’s most 
ordinaty subjects of pleasantry.”* 

While Louis tlius spoke, he had the double pleasure of gallinff 
to tile quick the person whom he addressed an exercise which 
it was in his nature to enjoy, even where he had not, as in the 
present case, the apology, that he did so in pure retaliation — and 
that of observing that he had at length been able to ftad a point 
in Des Comines’ charimter which miffit lead him gradually from 
tile interests of Bur^ndy to those of France* But although We 
deep resentment which tito offended courtier entertained against 
hki master induced him at a future period to exchange the service 
of Charles for that of Louis, yet, at the j^resent moment, he was 
contented to Wrow out only some general hints of his friendly 
ixudinatioB towards France, which he well Imew We Kjng would 
understand how to interpret. And indeed it would be unjust to 
stigmatise We memory of We exbrilent historian wiW We deeer^ 
thm of his master on Wis occasion, although he ^ certainly now 
possesaed wiW sentiments mudi more Wyoarable to Louis thaa 
when he enteroti We apartment 
He Qonatrained himself to lannh at We anecdote whidt Louis 


had detailed^ and then added, I did not tidnk so trifling a Mie 
would have dwelt on We mind of We Duke so long as to Wake it 
ri^miWto^agaim Some such pasmge Were was of 
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boots aud the like, as your Majesty knows that the Duke is fond 
of rude play ; but it has been much exaggerated in his recolieo- 
tion. Let it pass on.” 

Ay, let it pass on,” said the King ; " it is Indeed idiame it 
^ould have detained us a minute. — And, now, Sir Philip, I hope 
you are French so far as to afford me your best counsel in these 
difficult ai&irs. You have, I am well aware, the clew to the 
labyrinth, if you would but impart it.” 

" Your Majesty may command my best advice and service,” 
replied Des Comines, under reservation always bf my duty to 
my own master.” 

This was nearly what the courtier had before stated ; but he 
now repeated it in a tone so different, that whereas Louis under* 
stood from the fomer declaration, tliat the reserved duty to Bur- 
gundy was the prime thing to be considered, so hO now saw clearly 
that &e emphasis was reversed, and tliat more weight was now 
ipven by the speaker to his promise of counsel, than to a restric- 
tion which seemed inteiposed for the sake of form and consis- 
tent. The King resumed his own seat, and compelled Des 
Comines to sit by him, listening at the same time to mat states- 
man, as if the words of an oracle sounded in his ears. Des 
Comines spoke in that low and impressive tone, which implies at 
once great tincerity and some caution, and at the same time so 
slowly, as if he was desirous that the King should weigh and con- 
sider each individual word as having its own peculiar and 
determined meaning. ^ The thin^” be said, " which 1 have 
suggested for your Majesty’s oonsideration, hiursh as they sound 
in your Car, are but substitutes for still more violent proposals 
brwght foimtrd in the Duke’s councils, by such as are more 
boetue to your Majesty. And 1 need scarce remind your Majesty, 
that the more direct and more violent suggestions find revest 
acceptance with our master, who loves hrief and dangerous mea- 
•ures better tiian those that are safe, but at the same time 
drcuitoua.” 

remember" — said the King. "I have seen hhn swim a 
river at the risk of drowning, though there was a bridge to be 
fbimd fmr riding two hundred ym^ds round.” 

^ True, Sire ; and he that weighs not his life against the grati- 
lleation of a moment of impetuous passion, wifi, on the same 
inmiilse, prefer the gratification of his will to the increase of hia 
anfiitutftial power.” 

^ Most true,” replied the King ; "a fool will ever grasp rather 
appearf^ than the realty ol authority. All tills I know 
iM.ht diaries of Burgundy, But^ my dear friend Vm 
iifM 4^ you inffir 

lord," answered the Burgundian^ f^thatas 
skUfhlangliarcontiolalaim 
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to strain the line on him, instead of giving him head enough 
all his wild flourislies ; even so your Majesty, by gratifying the 
Duke in these particulars on which he has pitched his "ideas of 
honour, and tlie gratification of his revenge, may evade many of 
the other unpalateble prf>position8 at wliic^h 1 have hinted ; and 
which — including, I must state openly to your Majesty, some of 
those through which France would be most especially weakened 
— will slide out of his remembrance and attention, and, being 
referred to subsequent conferenced and future discussion, may be 
altogether eluded.** 

1 understand you, my good Sir Philip ; but to the matter,*’ 
said the King. ** To which of those happy propositions is your 
Duke so much wedded, that contradioion will make him unrea- 
sonable and untractable t” 

‘‘ To any or to all of them, if it please your Majesty, on which 
YOU may liappen to contradict him. This is precisely what your 
Majesty roust avoid ; and to take up my former parable, you 
must needs remain on the watch, ready to give the Duke line 
enough whenever he shoots away under the impulse of his ra^. 
Uis fury, already considerably abated, will waste itself if he be 
unopposed, and you will presently find him become more fHendly 
and more tractable.** 

** StiU,** said the King, musing, there must be some particular 
demands which lie deeper at my cousin’s heart tlian the other 
proposals. Were 1 but aware of these, Sir Philip — 

*<Your Majesty may make the lightest of his demands the 
most important, simply by opposing it,** said Des Comines ; 

nevertheless, my lo^, thus far I can say, that every sliadow of 
treaty will be broken off, if your Majesty renounce not William 
de la Marck and the Liegeois.’* 

" 1 have already said that 1 will disown them,’* said Ihe King, 
**and well they deserve it at my hand ; tlie villains have com- 
menced their uproar at a moment that might have cost me my 
life.” 

He that fires a train of powder,** repUed the historian, ^ must 
eapeet a speedy explosion of the mine. But more th^ mere 
diuvowal of their cause will be expected of your Majesty by 
Duke Charles ; for know, that he will demand yoim Majesty^ 
asidstanee to.pot the msumotion down, and your royal presence 
to witness the panii^ment which he destines for the rebels.” 

That may scarce consist witlt our honour, Des Comines,*^ said 
the King* ' ' 

^ To rkbse it will searoely consist with your Majesty’s sal^,” 
n^lHed 1^ Comines. ” Charles isdeterminOd to imew tile pes^ 
of Fl^jilifl^ tha^ no hope, nay, no promise, of as^Stoee fitW, 
will save them in their mutinies from the wramatgl , 

*ai apeak plainly," aaaweiied «ai 

we hut promsUiiate the matter, might notlhess ' 
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of* Liego maUe their own part good againet Duke Charles ! The 
knaves are numerous and steSdy — Can they not hold out their 
town againet him V* 

** With the help of the thousand archers of France whom your " 
Majesty piomis^ them, they might have done something; 
but—” 

Whom I promised them !” said the King — ** Alas ! good Sir 
Philip ! you much wrong me in saying so.” 

" — But without whom,” continued Des Comines, not heeding 
the interruption, — "as your Majesty will not now likely find it 
convenient to supply them, — what chance will the burghers have 
of making good their town, in whose walls the large breaches 
made by Charles after the battle of St Tron are still unrepaired ; 
so tiiat the lances of Haiuanlt, Brabant, and Burgundy, may 
advance to the attack twenty men in hrout ?” 

" The improvident idiots 1 ” said tlic King " If they have thus 
neglected tlieir own safety, tliey deserve not my protection. Pass 
on — 1 will make no quarrel for tlieir sake.” 

" The next point,! fear, will sit closer to your Majesty’s hearty” 
siud Des Comines. 

" Ah I” replied the Kingi " you mean that infernal marriage I 
I will not consent to the breach of the contract betwixt my daugh- 
ter Joan and my cousin of Orleans — it would be wresting the 
sceptre of France from me and my posterity ; for that feeble boy 
the Dauphin is a blighted blossom, which will wither without 
fruit. This match l^tween Joan and Orleans has been my 
thought by day, my dream by night — I tell thee, Sir Philip, I 
cannot give it up ! — Besides, it is inhuman to require me, with 
my own hand, to destroy at once my own scheme of policy, and 
the happiness of a pair brought up for each other.” 

" Are they then so much attached !” said Des Comines. 

One of them at least is,” said the King, "and the one for 
whom 1 am bound to be most anxious. But you smile, Sir 
Philip,'^ you are no believer in the force of love,” 

amd Des Comines, "if it please you, ^ve, 1 am so 
litSa an ipiSdd in that p^euW, that 1 was about to ask whether 
k would reconrile you in any degpe to your acquiescing in the 
MpnM marriage betwixt the Duke of (hrleans and Isabelle 
de Groye, were I to satisfy you that the Countess’a inolliiatiQns 
mw so numh dxed on another, that it is likely it will never be a 
tnat^r 

King tojuis ughed.^" Alas 1” he said, "my good and dear 
j|{ki$endi^ w|uk sepulchre have you drawn «a<di dead, man^s 
JSTer inelmations, Indeed 1*— Why, to apeak tiwth, 
ilmt Orieans detested my daughter JoSp, yel^ bfxt for 
web,;; 0 f mkebanoe* he ipaet needs have mnsaM 
/he# i;^ijD|you may how Ktde ebanee dierek of tins 

demiwd ahm, to ce^Biae a wmih^ oompuiilo&y 

besidea. PhilipJ r- ftWe' ifmiai 
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her standing obstinate against the suit of such a lover. — Varium 
et mutabUef Philip.*' 

“ Your Majesty may, in the present instance, undervalue the 
obstinate courage of this young lady. She comes of a race deter- 
xninately wilful ; and I have picked out of Crevecoeur that i^e 
has formed a romantic attachment to a young squire, who, to say 
truth, rendered her many services on the road.*' 

^ Ha !*’ said the King,— an archer of my Guards, by name 
Quentin Durwardt** 

^ The same, as I think,’* smd Des Comines ; << he was made pri- 
soner along with the Countess, travelling almost alone together.” 

" Now, our Lord and our l^y, and Monseigneur Saint Martin, 
and Monseigueur Saint Julian, be praised every one of them !” 
said the King, ** and all laud and honour to the learned GaleottI, 
who read in the stars that this youth’s destiny was Connected 
with mine ! If the maiden be so attached to him as to make her 
refractory to the will of Burgundy, this Quentin hath indeed been 
rarely useful to me.” 

" 1 believe, my lord,” answered the Burgundian, " according 
to CrevecGsur’s report, that there is some chance of her being 
suffidMitly obstinate; besides, doubtless, the noble Duke him- 
self, notwithstanding what your Majesty was pleased to hint in 
way of supposition, will not willingly renounce his Mr cousin, to 
whom he naa been long engaged.*’ 

^Umphl” answered the King — "But you have never seen 
my daughter Joan. — A^howlet^ man ! — an absolute owl, whom 
1 am aahamed of I But let him be only a wise man, and marry 
her, I will give him leave to be mad jpar amours for the fairest 
lady in France.— And now, Philip, have yon given me the fall 
map of your master’s mind 1” ^ 

" 1 have possessed you, Sire, of those partaoulars on which he 
is at present most dispoaed to insist But your Majesty well 
knows that the Duke’s , di^sition is like a sweeping torrent, 
which only passes smoothly forward when its waves mieounter 
no op|K>sitioii ; and what may be presented to chafe him into 
fury, It is impossible even to guess. Were more ihstinct evi- 
dence of your Majesty’s praotioes (pardon the phx^ase, where 
there is so Uttle time mr scieotioB) wim the Liegedis and Wilhant 
de la Marek to ooonr ttneapecteoly, the issue might be tendble. 
— There axe strange aewa fkioin that eoontry— they say Le 
Marok hath married Hameluie the elder Countess of Cme.” 

" That old fool was so miul on marriage, that she wokud have 
scooted thee hand of Satan,” said the King; "but that tA 
Marclc, beast^as he is, ahoold have married her, rather ihm 

***?^SSei ls,a report also,” oontinued Bes Comines, "that ah 
wcgr, otiberald, m La March’s part, is approachiag Penmha;; 
tl^ is &0,So drive the Polra frantic with ti^ that^it 

has ikio httmuf or the Uke, to shew on your Majesty’^ part r- ' 
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" Lotiers to a Wild Boar !” anawered the King. — No, no. 
Sir Philip, 1 no auch fool aa to cast pearls l^^iore swine — 
What little intorcoui*Bo 1 had with tlie brute animal was by 
message, in which 1 always employed such low-bred slaves and 
vagabonds, that their evidence would not be received in a trial 
for robbing a hen-roost.” • 

" X can then only farther recommend,” said Des Comines, 
taking his leave, "that your Majesty should remain on your 
guard, be guided by events, and, above all, avoid using any 


which it seldom doth wliile there are deeper interests to think of, 
— • T have a special remedy for that swelling of tho heart — It is 
but looking into a certain ruinous closet, Sir Philip, and thinking 
of tlie death of Charles the Simple ; and it cures me as effectually 
as the cold bath would cool a fever. — And now, my fHend and 
monitor, must thou be gone t Well, Sir Philip, the time must 
come when thou wilt tire reading lessons of state policy to the 
Bull of Burgundy, who is incapable of comprehending your most 
simple argument-— If Louis of Valois then lives, thou hast a 
fnend in the Court of France. 1 toll thee, my Philip, it would 
be a blessing to my kingdom should 1 ever acquire tnee ; who, 
with a profound view of subjects of state, hast also a conscieiioo 
capable of feeling and discerning between right and wrong. So 
help me, our Lord and iiady, and Monseigneur Saint Martin, 
Oliver and Balue have hearta as hardened aa the nether mill- 
stone ; and my life is imbittered by romorse and penances for 
the crimes they make me commit. Thou, Sir Pliilip, possessed of 
the wisdom of present and past times, canst teach how to become 
groat without cea&ing to be virtuous.” 

" A hard task, and which few have attained,” said the bia- 
toarian ; " but which is yet within the reach of princes, who will 
strive for it Meantime, Sire, be prepared, for the Duke will 
presently confer with you.” 

Itouis looked long after Philip when be left the apartment, 
•ad at length burst into a bitter laugh. " He spoke of flailing — 
1 have sent him home, a trout properly ti<»led I— And he 
thinks himself viituons because he took no bribe, but contented 
himself with flattery and promises, and the pleasure of avenging 
aik aflkpnt to his vanity 1 — Why, he is but so much the poorer 
the veflisal of the monev— not a jot the mote honest He 
must fas mine, though, for ne hath the shrewdest head smug 
4ism<^Well| now for nobler game I I am to face this leviatbsa 
ChaHes, who will presently swhn hitiierward, deaving the deep 
bsflms hiia« I like a trembling sailor, throw a tub over 
tioss4 tie emuBo him. But 1 may one day find the chanes-^of 
driving a harpoon into his entraila 

* flesKstSU. JPhaipdaComtim* 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE INTERVIEW. 

Hold fiut thy troth, young soldier. —Gentle maiden. 

Keep you yonr jproinlse puglit — leave age Its subtleties. 

And gray*iiair‘d policy its maze of fals^ood ; 

But be you candid as the morning sky. 

Ere the high sun sucks vapours up to stain It. 

3^ Trial, 

On the periloufl and important moming which preceded the 
meeting of the two Princes in the Castle of Peronne, Oliver le 
Dain <&d his master the service of an active and skilful agent, 
making interest for Louis in every quarter, both with presents 
and promises ; so that when the Duke’s anger should bla^ forth, 
all around should be interested to smother, and not to increase, 
the conflagration. He glided like night, from tent to tent, from 
house to house, making himself friends, but not in the Apostle’s 
sense, with the Mammon of unrighteousness. As was said of 
another active political agenf^ ^ his finger was in every man’s 
palm, his month was in every man’s ear;” bnd for various 
reasons, some of which we have formerly hinted at, he secured 
the favour of many Burgundian nobles, who either had somei 
thong to hope or fear from France, or who thought that, were the 
power of Iiouistoo much reduced, ^eir own Duke would be likely 
to pursue the road to despotic authority, to which his heart natu- 
rally inclined him, with a daring and unopposed pace. 

Where Oliver suspected his own presence or arguments might 
be less acceptable, he employed that of other servants of the 
King; and it was in this manner that he obtained, by the 
favour of the Count de Ci^vcocsur, an interview betwixt Lord 
Oawford, accompanied by Le Balafrtf, and Qnentin Durwsxd, 
who, since he had arrived Rt Peronne, had b^n detained in R 
sort of honourable confinement. Private afihirs were assigned 
as the cause of requesiinff this meeting ; but it is probable that 
Grevecosur, who was afraid that his master might be sfirred up 
in pasrion to do somothiDg dishonottrably violent towards Loiii^ 
was not scary to afford an opportunity to Ciawfrrd to give sow 
hints to the young Archer, whi^ might prove osdy to his 
master. 

The meeting between the countiyinen wes eordial ana eveti 
afibotiiig*' 

« Then art a singialar yonth,” said fWford, strcddiig tehsad 
Of yoiimDttrward,asagi^^ ffiatofhisifrseonteit} 

‘‘fSSSl^yotthave had as meiWe good fortune as if yon ]iM;be«jk 

' ^ Ah ocmiiia m his s w-infaff an airolier’e plaee at amdi dorlp 
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nephew, becauBe I was five-and-twenty years old before 1 was 
hon de page:* 

" And an ill-lookinuT mountainous monster of a page thou wert, 
Ludovio/’ said tlie old commander^ with a beard like a bakmr*8 
sliool, and a back like old Wallace Wight.” 

I fear,” said Quentin, with downcast eyes, 1 shall enjoy 
tliat title to distinction but a short time — since it is my purpose 
to resira the service of the Archer-Guard.” 

Le Balaird was struck almost mute with astoni^ment, and 
Crawford’s ancient features gleamed witli displeasure. The for- 
mer at leng^ mustered words enough to say, " Resign 1— leave 
your place in the Scottish Archers I — such a thing was never 
dreamed of. I woidd not give up my situation, to be made Con- 
atable of f^^ce.” 


** Hush 1 Ludovic,” said Crawford ; " this youngster knows 
better how to shape his course with the wind than we of the old 
world do. His journey hath given him some pretty tales to tell 
about King Louis ; and he is turning Burgundian, that he may 
make his own little profit by telling mem to Duke Charles.” 

^ If 1 tliought so,” said Le Bmafrd,)** I would out his throat 
with my own hand, were he dfty t^ea my sister’s son 1” 

^But you would first inquire, whether 1 deserved to be so 
treated, fair kinsman)” answered Quentin and you, my 
lord, know that I am no tale-hearer ; nor shall either question or 
mt^ draw out of me a word to King Louis’s prejudice, which 
laay have come to my knowledge while I was in Iw service. — So 
far my oatii of datv keeps me silent But 1 will not remain in 
that service, in which, besides the perils of fair battle with mine 
enemies, 1 am to be exposed to the dangers of ambuscade on the 
part of my friends.” 

^ Kay^U he olnects to lying in ambuscade,” said the slow-wit- 
ted Le Balafrd, looking sorrowfully at the Lord Crawfo^, ** 1 
am af^id, my lord, that all is over with him I I myself have 
had tiiirty bushmeitts break upon me, and truly I tmnk I have 
lidd In amhuseade twice as often myself, it being a favounte 
practice in our Rhig’s mode of making war.” 

^ It is an inde^, Ludovic,” answered Lord Crawford ; “ never- 
thekas^ hold ^urpeace,for 1 believe 1 understand this gw better 
ttoeydddo.^ 

^ I wMhtb ,^urLa4yyoumay,my lord,” answered Ludovic ; 
^iHlt k wofttuda me; to tho midriff, to think my lister’s son 


, « pitftly gueaBy(umiMi]i^ 

road M^here you:tra^M,%;m 
tidok you have reason, ht ^ 

> ^'^!iS&:;bhen dNateed im fdnl 'fday 'In, 
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or guilty in the matter, I leave to God and his own oonseience. 
He fed me when I was a-hungered — received me when I was s 
wandering stranger. 1 will never load him in his adversity with 
accusations which may indeed be unjust, since 1 heard them only 
fh>m the vilest mouths.” 

“ My dear boy — my own lad I” said Crawford, taking him in 
his arms — ** Ye think like a Scot, every joint of you I Like 
one tliat will forget a cause of quarrel with a friend whose back 
is already at the wall, and remember nothing of him but. his 
kindness.” 

" Since my Lord Crawford has embraced my nephew,” said 
Ludovio Lesly, " I will embrace him also — though 1 would liave 
you to know, that to understand tlie service of an ambushment is 
as necessary to a soldier, as it is to a priest to be able to read his 
breviary.” 

“ Be hushed, Ludovic,” said Crawford ye are an ass, my 
friend, and ken not the blessing Heaven has sent you in this 
braw callant. — And now tell me, Quentin, my man, hath the 
King any advice of this brave, Christian, and manly resolution of 
yours I for, poor man, he had need, in his strait, to ken what he 
has to reckon upon. Had he hnt brought the whole brigade of 
Guards with him ! — But God’s will be done — Kens he of your 
purpose, think you 1” 

** 1 really can hardly tell,” answered Quentin ; but I assured 
his learned Astrologer, Martius Galeotti, of my resolution to be 
silent on all that could injure the King with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. The particulars which 1 suspect, I will not (under your 
mvour) communicate^ even to your lord^p ; and to the philoso- 
pher 1 was, of course, &r less ndlling to unfold myself.” 

“Hal — ay I” answered Lord Crawford — Oliver did indeed 
ten me that ^eotti prophesied most stoutly concerning the line 
of conduct you were to hold ; and 1 am truly glad to find he did 
so on better anthority than toe stars.” 

prophet !” said Le BalaM, humbihg ; "the stars never 
told him that honest Ludovio Le^y usea to &lp yonder wench of 
his to spend the fair dnoats he flings into her lap.” 

" Hush ! Ludovi^” said his captain, " hush ! thou beast, man ! 
— Tf fikou dost not respect my gray hairs, because I have been 
e’en too much of a fuictisr myself, req^ the boy^ youth and 
innocence, and let us have no more of such unhecomiim duffing.” 

•* Your Honour may say your pleasure,” answered Indovie 
Lesly; " but, by my faith, seomid-sighted Saundeiu SouiMaw, the 
town«sottter of Glwoulainn, was worth Gallop or Gailipbtty, or 
whutOwye ^ biin, twice told^ for a prophet, 

' " " that -the younmt was bom, and that » fids Iu4> 
^nodoob^ wifi one day die, toniabe op theg 
“ ■ ffie whole curiidy hi [ 

I foretold to inysdif one ( 
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be made by marriage, which doubUen will also happen in dae 
time, thouffh it hath not >et come to pass~‘^tliough how or when, 
I can hardly guess, as 1 care not myself for the wedded state, and 

Quentin is but a lad. Also, Saunders predicted ” 

Nay«*’ said Lord Oav^ford, ** unless the prediction be sineu- 
larly to the purpose, 1 must cut you short, my good Ludoric ; 
for both you and 1 must now leave your nephew, with prayers 
to Our Lady to strengthen him in the good mind he is in ; for 
this is a case in which a light word might do more mischief 
than all the Parliament of Paris could mend. My blessing with 
you, my lad ; and be in no hurry to think of leaving our body ; 
for thero iitilL be good blows going presently in the eye of day, 
and no ambuscade.** 

*‘And my blessing too, nephew,** said Ludovic*Lesly ; "for, 
since you have satisfied our most noble captain, I also am satisfied, 
as in duty bound.*’ 

" Stay, my lord,** said Quentin, and led Lord Crawford a little 
apart from his uncle. " 1 must not forgot to mention, that there 
is a person besides in the world, who, having learned from me 
these circumstances, which it is essential to King Louis's safety 
should at present remain conccaleil, may not think that the same 
obligation of secrecy, which attaches to me as the Kmg*B soldier, 
and as having been relieved by his bounty, is at all binding on 
her.” 

" On her /” replied Crawford ; “ nay, if there bo a woman in 
the secret, the Lord ha’ mercy, for we are all on Uie rocks 
again I” 

" Do not suppose so, my lord,** replied Durward, " but use 
your interest with the Count of Cr^ecosur to permit me an inter- 
idew with the Countess Isabelle of Croye, who is the party 
possessed of my secret and 1 doubt not that I can persuade her 
to be as silent as 1 shall unquestionably myself remidn, concerning 
whatever may incense the Duke a^ast King Louis.” 

The old soldier mused for a tong time — looked up to the 
oeilhdg, then down again upon the floor — then shook his head, 
— •> ana at length said, " There is something in all thist, which, by 
my honour, 1 do not understand. The Countess Isabelle of 
dm 1 an interview with a lady of her birth, blood, and pos- 
assnoiiB l-^and thou a raw Scottuh lad, so certain of carrying 
thy point trith her 1 Thou art either strangely confident^ my 
jroniig fited, or else you have used your tuna well upon the 
jouineyi But^ by the cross of Saint Andrew 1 1 will move 
veoemhtthy twiialf ;and,ashetn^ fears that Duke Charles 

a he nrovnktd against die King, tn the eattemity of ihlUng 
X tUnk it likely he may grant thy request^ though by my 
imwwr^ St Is a cwmiesl one I” 

^ Whig^ attd shrugMim up his shoiddena the old Lord left 
the agnttmen^ follows by Lndovie Lesly, who» fimmSog hia 
teeha on those oC his prlnQipa]| eodeavoiiM^ tfamigh knorag 
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nothing of the cause of his wonder^ to look as mysterious and 
important as Cra^ord himself. 

in a few minutes Crawford i^tumed, but without his attendant^ 
Le Balafr^. The old man seemed in singpilar humour, laughing 
and chuckling to himself in a manner which strangely distorted 
his stem and rigid features, and at the same time shaldug his 
head, as at somethinff which he could not help condemning, while 
he found it irresistibly ludicrous. My certes, countryman,” 
said he, but you are not blate — ^ou will never lose fair iady for 
faint heart I Cr^vecmur swallowedyour proposal as he would We 
done a cup of vinegar, and swore to me roundly, by all the saints 
in Burgundy, that, were less than the honour of princes and the 
peace S kingdoms at stake, you should never see even so much 
as the print of the Countess Isabelle’s foot on the clay. Were it 
not ihi^he had a dame, and a fair one, I would have thought 
that he meant to break a lance for the prize himself. Perhaps 
he thinks of his nephew, tlie County Steplien. A Countess ! — 
would no less serve you to be minting at 1 — But come along — 
yonr interview with her must be brief — But I fsmoy you know 
how to make most of little time ho 1 ho ! ho 1 •*- By my frith, I 
cto hardly chide tliee for the j>resumption, I have such a good 
will to langh at it 1*’ ^ 

With a brow like scarlet, at once offended and disconcerted by 
the blunt inferences of the old soldier, and vexed at beholding in 
what an absurd light his passion was viewed by every person of 
experience, Durward followed Lord Crawford in silence to the 
Unsuline convent, in which the Countess was lodged, and in the 
parlonr of whidi he found the Count de Crivecoeur, 

^ So, yofong gallant,” said the latter, sternly,^ you must see 
the W companion of your romantic expeditimi once more, it 
seems 1” 

Yes, my Lord Count,” answered Quentin, firmly; ^ and what 
is more, I must see her alonb.” 

^ That shall never be,” said the Count de Crkveccsur.-^^ Lurd 
Crawford, 1 miAe you judge. This young lady, the dau^ter 
my old friend ana compt^on in anmi^ the riobest heoreas in 
Burgundy, has confessed a sort of a-* what was 1 going to say ! 

shoi^ she is a fool, and your maUHit-annB here a presump- 
tuouB coxcomb*— In a uWl, they shall not meet dio&e,” 

^ Then will 1 not speak a rin^e word to the Countess in four 
presmioa,” said Quentin, much delighted. ^ You have tidd ms 
ino^^tiiat 1 did not dare, presamptuons as 1 may be, even io 

impnqMUinymtf cwamuaittKtkm and, 

* g?»od atmt jpaittog aeiwaa ^ 
Bii^y^jtottiiatto aad let them ^ the , flaw 

am t tile il^ «f a ffini, 
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l}«flide», mnot to be weighed witii the chance of two young things 
whiily-whawing iu ilk other’s ears for a mimite.” 

So saying, he dragged off Crivecoeur, who followed very 
leluctanUy, and cast many angry glances at the young Archer as 
he left the room. 

In a moment after, the Countess Isabelle entered on the other 
side of the grate, and no sooner saw Quentin alone in the parlour, 
than she stopped short, and cast her eyes on the ground for the 
space of half a minute. ^ Yet why should I be unprateful,” she 
said, ^because others are unjustly suspicious t — My friend — 
my preserver, I may almost say, so much have I been beset by 
treachery — my only faithful and constant friend 1” 

As she spoke thus, she extended her hand to him through tlie 
grate, nay, suffered Mm to retain it until he had covered it with 
kisses, not unmingled with tears. She only said, <^Durward, 
wore we ever to meet again, I would not permit this foll^.” 

If it be considered that Quentin had guarded her through so 
many perils — that he had been, in truth, her only faithful and 
zealous protector, perhaps my fair readers, even if countesses 
and heiresses should be of the number, will pardon the deroga* 
tion. 

But the Countess extricated her hand at length, and stepping 
a pace back from the grate, ksked Durward, in a very embarniBsed 
tone, what boon he h^ to ask of her ) — For that you have a 
request to make, 1 have learned from the old Scottish Lord, who 
came here but now with my cousin of Creveooeur. Let it be but 
reasonable,” she said, ** but such as poor IsabeUe can grant with 
duty and honour uniufringed, and you cannot tax my slender 
powers too highly. But, oh I do not speak hastily, — do not say,” 
she added, looking around with timirnty, ^ aught that might, if 
overheard, do prejudice to us both !” 

** Fear not, noble lady,” eaid Quentin, sorrowfully ; " it is not 
hen that 1 can forget the distance which fate has pliused between 

Ar expose, you to the censures of your proud Idndred, as the 
obgeet of themost devoted love to on^ poorer and, less powerful 
l^orhapa less noble than themselveB, Let that pass like a 
drriun of the night to all but one bosom, where, dream as it is, it 
wtil .fill up room all existing realities.” 

^ Hum 1 hush 1” smd Isabelle ; ^ for your own Bak<B,^fop 
iniite>— *be stient on aueb a tiieme. Tell me rather what it is you 
hav# te ask of me.” 

, ^ Fot^vmiesB to one,” r^^od Quentin,," who, fqr his owp ael- 
|tm riie^ lu^ oemdoeM himseff a^ ^ 

:< linist I mglve all my enemies,” answered Isabelle b^ 
through vdiat soteies have your 
mM protected m 1*— Yonder Moody Ml— the go^ 

^ had 

^'think eh <&eifh|^^^Md Qimtin, wW 
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colour which had come to her dieek during their conference, fact 
fading into the most deadly paleness — ^ Do not look back, but 
look steadily forward, as they needs must who walk in a perilous 
road. Hearken to me. King Louis deserves notiiing better at 
your hand, of all others, tlian to be proclaimed die wily and in- 
sidious politician, which he really is. But to tax liim as ^e 
eiicourager of your flight — still more as the autlior of a plan to 
throw you into the hands of De la March — will at this moment 
produce perhaps the King’s deatli or dethronement ; and, at all 
events, the most bloody war between France and Burgundy 
which the two countries have ever been engaged in.” 

^ These evils sliall not airive for my sake, if they can 
prevented,” said tlie Countess Isabelle ; and ind^ your 
slightest request were enough to make me forego my revenge, 
were tliat at any time a passion which 1 deeply cherish. Is it 
possible T would rather remember King Louis’s injuries, than 
your invaluable services! — Yet how is this to be! — When I 
am called before my Sovereign, the Duke of Burgundy, 1 must 
either stand silent, or speak the truth. The former would be 
contumacy ; and to a false talc you will not desire me to train 
my tongue.” 

Surely not,” said Durward ; “ but lot your evidence concer- 
ning Louis be confined to what you yourself pomtively know to be 
truu; and when you mention what others have reported, no matter 
how credibly, let it be as reports only, and beware of pledging 
your own personal evidence to that, which, though you may ^ly 
believe, you cannot personally know to be true. T^be assembled 
Council of Buri^uudy cannot refuse to a monarch the justice, which 
in my counti7 Is rendered to the meanest person under accusatioxi. 
They must esteem him ixmocent, until direct and suiBScient proof 
shall demonstrate his guilt. Now, what does not consist with your 
ow certain knowledge, should he proved by oflter evidence than 
your report ftom h^y.” 

I think 1 understand you,” siud the Countess Isabelle. 

" I will make my meaning plainer,” said Q^uenfin ; and was 
illustoating it aoemwgly by more than one l^tance when the 
convent-TOll tolled. 

" That,” said the Copntess, ** is a signal that we must port— 
UKrt to ever But do not forget me, Durward ; 1 will never 
towt you -—yonrfldthful services—--” ; * 

She could not speak more, but a|^in extended ner band, whicdi 
was again pressed to his Ups; and i know not bow it was, dial, in 
et^eavfmrmg to withdraw her hand, the Countess came so cloae 
to gcnflngi that Queofin was encouraged to press the gdieu tm 
to &s, The young lady did not chide him-rrpeilliyiiS tore van 
to CrtveocBur and (h«wford, who bad bwn tom sSiiie 
^ ear-witnes^ ato,. of wlia^ whf 
tosiitg, rtobedinto the apartment, tlio first a 
to mw Itotob ^ holding the Connt back, . > , , 
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"To your chamber, young mistrees — to your chamber V* ex- 
claimed the Count to Isabelle, who, flinging down her veil, retired 
in all haste, — "which ^ould be exchanged for a cell, and bread 
and water. — And you, gentle sir, who are so malapert, the time 
will come when the interests of Kings and kingdoms may not bo 
connected with such as you are ; and you shall then learn the 
penalty of your audacity in raising your bogg^ly eyes ** 

" Hush I hush ! — enough said— rein up — ^rein up,*’ said the old 
Lord " and you, (dentin, 1 command you be silent, and begone 
to your quarters. — There is no such room for so much scorn 
neither, Sir Count of Crevecoour, that I must say now he is out of 
hearing— Quentin Durward is as much a gentleman as the King, 
only, as the Spaniard says, not so rich. He is as noble as myself, 
and I am chief of my nasne. Tush, tush ! man, you must not 
apeak to us of jienalties.*’ 

" My lord, my lord,” said Cr^yecoenr, impatiently, "the inso- 
lence of these foreign mercenaries is proverbial, and should 
receive rather rebuke than enoouragement from you, who are 
their leader.** 

** My Lord Count,** answered Crawford, " I have ordered my 
command for these fifty years, without advice either from French- 
man or Burgundian ; and 1 intend to do so, under your favour, so 
long as 1 shall continue to hold it.** 

" Well, well, my lord,** said Crevecosur, " I meant you no disre- 
i^ot ; " vour noblenesfs as well as your age, entitle you to be 
* privileged in your impatience ; and for tliese >ounfl; people, 1 am 
satisfira to overlook the past, since 1 will take caro mat they never 
meet again.” 

" Do not take that upon vonr salvation, Crevecosur,” said the 
old Lord, laughing, "mountains, it is said, may meet, and why not 
mortal creatures ttot have legs, and life and love to jbut those legs 
in motion t Yon kiss, Grdvecosur, came tenderly on— methinks 
it was ominous*” 

" You axe striving asain to disturb my patience,” said Gi4ve- 
Mear, " but I will nw ^ve you that advantaM over me* — Hark ! 
thev toll the summons to the Castle— an awful meetlBg, of which 
Qod only can foretell the iasue*** 

" This issue 1 can foretell,’* said the M Scottish Lord, " that if 
violence is to be oSbred to the person of the King, few as his 
felends are^ and siurounded by hsi enemies, he shaU neither fell 
alone nor nnavenged j and grieved 1 am, that his own positlTe 
orden have prevented my wing measures to prepare for aoeh an 
Wie«” 

«My Lord of Ciawferd,^* said the Burgundian, ^‘to antieinale 
sneh evil la the sure way to ghre ooeaaion to ii Obey the oraera 
t^yeuriwyal master, and prefext for violent 

3Mmy<)ta«e»tm4yottwifllM^f^4ay ^ mum 

meowhly feme yon now eoajectura»” 
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CHAPTER XXXtI. 

THB INVESTIGATION. 

Me mther had, my heart might feel your love, 

Than my displeaeM eye tee your oourte^. 
cousin, up-^your heart is up, 1 know 
high at least— although your knee >*- 

- King nickard 11. 

At the first toll of the bell^ which was to sammon the great 
nobles of Burgundy together in council, with the very few French 
peers who could be present on the occasion, Duke Charles, fol« 
towed by a ^t of his train, armed wifii partisans and battle- 
axes, entered the Hall of Herbert’s Tower, in the Castle of 
Peronne. King Louis, who had expected the visit, arose and 
made two steps toward the Duke, and then remained standing 
with an air of dignity, which, in spite of the meanness of bis 
dress, and the funiliarity of his ordinary manners, he knew very 
well how to assume when he judged it neoessary. Upon tli^ 
present important crisis, the composure of his demeanour had an 
evident effect mem his rival, who changed the abrupt and hasty 
step with which ne entered tiie apartment, into one m(»re becom- 
ing a great vassal entering the presence of his Lord Paramount. 
Apjimntly the Duke had form^ the intomal resolution to treat 
Lotus, in the outset at least, with the formaUties due to his high 
station ; hut at the same time it was evident, that, in doing so, 
he put no small constraint upon the fiery impatience of his own 
dispositioii, ami was scarce able to control the feelings of resent- 
ment, and the thirst of revenge, which boiled in his bosom. 
Henee, though he compelled himself to use the outward act^ and 
in acme degree the language, of courtesy and reverence, his 
colour came and went rapidly—* his voice was abrupt, hoarse, sad 
broken bis thnbs shook, as if impatient of the curb imposed on 
hts motions — be firowned and bit his Up until the blood come — 
and every look and movement shewed that the most pastionate 
prince who ever Uved, was under the dominion of one of his most 
violent paroxysms of fury. 

. The King marked thia war of paasion with a calm and nn- 
tnmbled eye ; for, though he gathered firom the Dnke^s lorits a 
finotaste eff the blttemess of death, whidi be dreaded alike as a 
mortal and a sinfiil maxi) yet be was resolved,, like a waiy and. 
ridifhl pllQt» neltiier to suffer hims^ to be disconcerted by.bSa 
ownfimm, nor to abandon the h^, while (here was a mam 
of aatk|^;|he veasri by adroit fberrfore,,whsa ^ 

end 1irolm#ae^ said some^g of the sear- 
blaaoatQiiiu^^ he l^Sswered i^th a smile, t^t :h4 
eom not compihlih since ^ bad as yet ffmnd Herbert’s Tower 
abellmimddaMiiianRitadfmvedtom (' 
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" They told you tlio tradition then t” said Charlee— " Yes — 
here he was slain — but it was because he refused to take tlie 
cowl, and finish his days in a monastery.” 

‘*The more fool he,” said Louis, afecting unconcern, "since 
he gained the torment of being a martyr, without the merit of 
being a saint.” 

" I come,” said the Duke, " to pray your Majesty to attend a 
high council, at which things of weight are to deliberated 
upon concerning the welfare of France and Bur^ndy. You 
wiU presently meet them — that is, if such be your pleasure—” 

" Nay, my fair cousin,” said the King, " nerer strain courtesy so 
far, as to entreat what you may so boldly command — To council, 
since such is your Qraoe’s pleasure. We lire somewhat shorn of 
our train,” he added, looking upon the small suite that arranged 
themselves to attend him — "bub you, cottSin, must shine out for 
us both.” 

Marshalled by Toison d'Or, chief of the heralds of Burgundy, 
the Princes left the Earl Herbert’s Tower, and entered the castle- 
yard, which Louis observed was filled with the Duke’s body-guard 
and men-abarms, splendidly accoutred, and drawn up in martial 
array. Crossing the cour^ they entered the Gouncil-haU, which 
was in a much more modern part of the building than that of 
which Louis had been the tenant, and, though In disrepair, had 
been hastily arranged for the rolemnity of a public ebuueil. Two 
eh^rs of state were erected under the same canopy, that for the 
King being raised two steps higher than the one which the Duke 
was to oecupy ; about twenty of the chief nobility sat, arranged 
is due order, on eitiier hand of the chair of state ; and thus, when 
both the Princes were seated, the person for whose trial,^ as it 
might be esUed, the coundl was summoned, held the highest 
plM, and appeared to preside in it* 

It was peimaps to get rid of this inconsistency, and the scruples 
might have in^ared by it, tliat Duke Charles, having 
bowed slfilitly to the royal dudr, bluntly opened the sitting with 
the loHomng woids : — 

^ My good eiosals and councillor^ it is not unknown to yon 
what distarbanoes have arisen in our territories, both in our 
father’s time, and in our own, fri>m the rebellion of vsesels 
agidne^ superiors, and subjects agmnst their princes. And lalely, 
we have Iu4 the most dnedful proof of die bright to whieh these 
have arrived in our case, by the scsitdaloiu fiight of 
Csmrism IsabriM Ooye, and her aunt the Lady , Hwelino, to. 
tahaiehi^adlh ^wer,tl^by rsnoimriiig thrir Mly 

jri ssb:srid inlejrriiffi dmfio^ituiwof thrir fiMs ; lum.hl 

jnopadMIfi&and die ss«rihi!ripiri.jma 

our IsdoveA htwmmr .and a% die # 

-M dsM tiwariiereiiS''rifr, wideli.^a tmt 
^ Weliiria;t)eeniii!*: 
mA wmM may he *ii«edfr»o4;mm^ te.:tha,/ 
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iheOBBtoDcy and folly of women, and the presumption of pampered 
citizens, but to the ageDoy of foreign power, and the interfoirence 
of a mighty neighbour, from whmn, if good deeds could merit any 
return in kind, Burgundy could have expected nothing but the 
most sincere and devoted friendship. If this should prove truth/* 
said the Duke, setting his teeth, and pressing his heel against the 
p;round, "what consideration shall withhold us — the means being 
m our power — from taking such measures, as shall effectually, 
and at the very source, close up' the main spring, from which 
these evils have yearly flowed on us 1*’ 

Hie Duke had begun his speech with some calmness, but he 
elevated his voice at the conclusion $ and the last sentence was 
spoken in a tone which made all the councillors tremble, and 
mught a transient fit of paleness across the King^s cheek. He 
instantly recalled his coura^, however, and addressed the council 
in his turn, in a tone evincing so mudi ease and composure, that 
the Duke, though he seemed desirous to interrupt or stop him, 
found no decent opportunity to do so. 

" Nobles of France and of Burgundy," he said, " Knights of 
the Holy Spirit and of the Golden Fleece 1 since a King must 
plead his cause as an accused person, he cannot desire more dis- 
tinffiushed judges, than the flower of nobleness, and muster and 
pride of chiva%. Our fair cousin of Burgundy hath but dark* 
ened the dispute between ns, in so far as his courtesy has declined 
to state it in precise terms. T, who have no cause for observing 
such delicacy, nay, whose condition permits me not to do so, 
crave leave to sp^ more precisely. It is to Us, my lords — to 
Us, his liege Lord, his kinsman, his ally, that unhappy circum- 
stanees, perverting our cousin’s clear jud^ent and bietter nature, 
have induced him to apply the hateml charges of seducing his 
vassala from their allegiance, stirring up the people of Lie^ to 
revolt, and stimulating the outlaws wiUiom 4b la Mar<^ to 
comihlt a most cniel and sacxilegious murder. Nobles of France 
and Btngundy,! niigbttruly appeal to the circumstances in which I 
now stand, as being in themselves a complete contradiction of such 
an accusation ; for is it to be supposed, that, having the sense of a 
ratkmal being left me, X should have thrown mys^ nnreservedljr 
into the power of the Duke of Burgundy^ while I was (uwetising 
treachery against him, such as could not fail to he discovered, and 
wMch b&g discovered, must place me, as I now stanti, in the poweV 
of a justly exasperated prince I The folly of one who should seat 
Iflmself quietly down to repose on a mine, after he had ikhAed the 
niateh whi^ was to cause instant expibsion, would have beeat wki^ 
dom oompfumd to mine. I have no doubt, tiiat^ammigi^ the per^ 
those horrible treasons at Sch<mwald^ viUalUs have 
tel tSwr, with my name^hut aial fo he 

no right to use it |-.If twosflly wcmen,disgu^ 
isSdotittt of some roinantio cause of dispfoSMfre^SOtt^t refoge^ 
taf it WhnrtiM* ^ »o fcjrter aMm 
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win be fbiind, when inquired into, that, since honour and chivaliy 
forbade my sending them back prisoners to the Court of Bur- 
gundy, — which I ttiink, gentlomen, no one who wears the collar 
of these Orders would suggest, — that I came as nearly as possible 
to the same point, by plying them in the hands of the Tenerable 
father in who is now a saint in heaven.*’ — Here Louis 
seemed much affected and pressed his kerchief to his eyes — " In 
the hands, I say, of a member of my own family, and still more 
closely united with that of Burgundy, whose situation, exalted 
condition in the church, and, alas 1 whose numerous virtues, 
qualified him to be the protector of tiiese unhappy wanderers for 
a little while, and the mediator betwixt them and tiieir liege Lord. 
I say, therefore, the only circumstances which seem in my brother 
of Burgundy’s hasty view of this subject, to argue unworthy 
susnidions against me, are sudi as can be explained on the fairest 
ana most honourable motives ; and 1 say, moreover, that no one 
particle of credible evidence can he brought to support the in- 
jurious charges which have induced my brother to alter his 
friendly looks towards one who came to him in full confidence of 
friendship — have caused him to turn his festive hall into a court 
of justice, and his hoBpitahle apartments into a prison.” 

^ My lord, my lord,” said Charles, breaking in as soon as the 
King paused, " for your being here at a time so unluckily coin- 
ciding with the execution of vour projects, I can only account by 
suppomug, that l^ose who make it their trade to impose on others, 
do sometimes emgionsly delude themselves. The engineer is 
sometimes killed by the sprindng of his own petard. — For what 
is to follow, let it depend on me event of this solemn inquiry.— 
Bring hither the Co^tess Isabelle of Croye !” 

As the young lady was introduced, supported on the one side 
by the Countess of Cr^vecmur, who had her husband’s commands 
to that effect, and on the other by the Abbess of the Unmline con*^ 
Vent, Charles exclaimed, with his usual harshness of voice and 
manner,—** Soh 1 sweet Princess ->vou, who could scarce find 
brsath to answer us when we last laid our just and reasonable 
eoncinazida on you, yet have had wind enou^ to run as lot^ a 
eourse as ever did hunted doe — what think you of the Mr work 
you Imve made between two great Princes^ and two 
conntries, that have been like to go to war for your baby &ce r* 

TheinibUeily of the scene, and the violence of Charws man- 
ner^ tOtsAlv overcame the resolufion which Isabelle had formed, of 
throwhig necsrif at the Duke's feet, and imploring him to take 
jbomeCsiiMi of her estates, and permit her to refire into a eloiater. 

atpcd ]iiofi<mleas,like a terrified female in astom, who, hears 
jlko mhdrnrftit on eveiy side of her, and appreheiidB, in every 
liM' fim Mt whi<m The Cmmteoa of 

i^t e^ual to her birth and to the beau^ 
whi^ sbe mm^ in her matronly years, m%ed Itneecs- 

** My liW DidfOiV she Mr coOsin 
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is under my protection. I know better than vonr Grace how 
women should be treated, and we will leave this presence in- 
stantly, unless you use a tone and language more suitable to our 
rank and sex.” 

The Duke burst out into a laugh. Crevecoeur,*’ he said, thy 
tameness hath made a lordly dame of thy Countess ; but that is 
no affair of mine. Give a seat to yonder simple girl, to whom, so 
far from feeling enmity, I design the highest grace and honour. 
— Sit down, mistress, and tell us at your leisure what fiend pos- 
sessed you to fiy from your native country, and embrace the tme 
of a damsel adventurous.” 

With much pain, and not without several mterruptionB, Isabelle 
confessed, that, being absolutely determined against a match pro- 
posed to her by the Duke of Burgundy, she had indulged the hope 
of obtaining protection of the Court of France. 

And under proteefion of the French Monarch,” said Charles 
—“Of that, doubUess, you were well assured I” 

“1 did indeed so think myself assured,” said the Countess 
Isabelle, “ otherwise I had not taken a step so decided.” — Here 
Charles looked upon Louis with a smile of inexpressible bitter- 
ness, which the I^g supported with the utmost mmness, except 
that his lip grew something whiter than it was wont to be. — 
“ But my information concerning King Louis's intentionB towards 
us,” continued the Countess, after a short pause, “ was almost 
entirely derived from my unhappy aunt, the Lady Hameline, and 
her opinions were formed upon the assertions and insinuationB of 
persons whom 1 have since discovered to be the vilest traitors, 
and most faithless wretches in the world.”« She then stated, in 
brief terms^ what she had since come to leam of the treacbeiy of 
Miurthon, and of Hayraddin Maugrabin, and added, that riie 
“ entertained no doubt that the elder Maugrabin, called Zaxnet, 
the oriipnal adviser of their flight, was capaMe of every species of 
treachevy, as well as of assuming the character of an agent of 
Lousb without authority.” * 

There was a pause whOe the Countess continued her stoiy, 
which she prosecuted, though very briefly, from the time she 
the territories of Bui^ndy, in company with her aunt, uotfl the 
storming of Sobonwaldt, and her final surrender to the Count of 
Cr^ecBur. All remained mute after Mie had finished her bikt 
and broken narrative, and the Duke of Burgundy bent bis fieree 
4ark eyes on the ground, like one who seeks for a pretext to in^ 
dalge hiB pasrion, but finds none sufiidently plauriUe to jusfify 
hkna^ ln his own eyes. “ The m<^e,” he sud aft length, looMng 
u^riuirds, “winds not his dark subterraneous path beumi our fitot 
the lew t^artainly, that we, though conscious of his motions, esi^ 
atNufiilMy toftce them* Xet I would know of King Lonu^ 
fuse he mahitoined these ladies at bis Court, had nol go^e 
thifiiw br ine own invitafion.” ‘ ’ 

1 did not so ontertaln th^ &ir oousin,” answoned^^o 
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"Out of oompaMion, indeed, I received tliem in privacy, but 
took an early opportunity of placing them nndier the protection of 
the late exeellent Bishop, your own ally, and who was (may God 
asBoil him !) a better jud^ than I, or any secular prince, how to 
reconcile the protection due to the fugitives, with the duty which 
a king owes to his ally, from whose dominions they have fled. 1 
boldly ask this young lady, whether my reception of them was 
cordial, or whether it was not, on the odhtrary, such as made 
them express regret that they had made my Court their place of 
reflige !” 

*^So much was it otherwise than cordial,” answered the 
Countess, “ that it induced me, at least, to doubt how far it was 
possible diat your Majesty should have actually given the invita- 
tion of which we had been assured, by those who called them- 
selves your agents; since, supposing them to have proceeded 
only as they were duly anthorized, it would have been hard to 
reconcile your Majesty’s conduct with that to be expected from a 
king, a knight, and a gentleman.” 

The Countess turned her eyes to the Kin^as she i^oke, with a 
look which was probably intended as a reproach, but the breast 
of Louis was armed against all such artillery. On the contrary, 
waving slowly his expanded hands, and looking around the circle, 
he seemed to make a triumphant appeal to all present, upon the 
testimony borne to his innocence in the Countess’s reply. 

Burgundy, me^wbile, cast on him a look which seemed to 
say, that if in some degree silenced, he was as far as ever from 
being satisfied, and then said abruptly to the Countess, — ^ Me- 
thinks, fair mistress, in this account of your wanderings, you 
hate forgot all mention of certain love-passages ^1^, ho! 
bhiahlng already t — Certain knights of the forest, by whom 
your quiet was for a time interrupted. Well — that incident 
hath come to our ear, and something we may presently fom out 
ef it. — Tell me. King Louis, were it not well, before this vagrant 
Helen of Troy, or of Croye, set nfore kings by the ears, were it 
not well to carve out a fitting match for hw I” 

King liOttis, though consdoos what imgratelhl pn^xiSal was 
likely to be made next, gave a oalm and silent assent to what 
Charies said; but the Crantess herself was restored to oonrage 
W^the very extiemity of her situation. She quitted Ihe arm of 
the Countess of Crevecosur, on which she hiu) hkherto leaded, 
OBine ^rward timidly, yet with an air dT dignity, and hseeiiiig 
before the Huke’s throne, thus addressed him : Kolde Duke 

of' Bnrgnndy, and my Rege Lord; 1 acknowled^ my fr»uU in 
lissrijtiig withdrawn myerif from your domlnione wHhont your 
" permlirion, and will most humbly ao^uMse In anjr 
l^ j^sffnlpl^d^oiinpo^ .1 place wiaiidi and easdee 
, Jiighdy alspoaal,and{nny ycraoidy of 
. mnalie of my Other’s memory, to smv the hut of the 
04, of out of her large ertat^ lansh amodmate mainte^ 
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nance as may find her admission into a convent for the remainder 
of her life.” 

What think you, Sire, of the young person's petition to us 
said the Duke, addressing Louis. 

** As of a holy and humble motion,” said the King, ^ which 
doubtless comes from that grace which ought not to be resisted 
or withstood.” 

"The humble anddowly shall be exalted,” said Charles. 
"Arise, Countess Isabelle — we mean better for you than you 
have devised for yourself. We mean neither to sequestrate 
your estates, nor to abase your honours, but, on the contrary, 
will add largely to both.” 

" Alas ! my lord,” said the Countess, continuing on her knees, 
" it is even that well-meant goodness which I fear still more than 
your Grace's displeasure, since it compels me — ” 

" Saint George of Burgundy 1” said Duke Charles, " is our 
will to be thwarted, and our commands disputed, at every turn ! 
Up, I say, minion, and withdraw for the present — when we 
have time to think of thee, we will so order matters, that, Tegte^ 
Saint-Grit I you shall either obey us, or do worse.” 

Notwithstanding this stem answer, the Countess Isabelle 
remained at his feet, and would probably, by her pertinacity, 
have driven him to say upon the spot something yet more severe, 
had not the Countess of Crevecoeur, who better knew that 
Prince's humour, interfered to raise her young friend, and to 
conduct her from the hall. 

Quentin Durword was now summoned to appear, and pre- 
sented himself before the King and Duke with tliat freedom, 
distant alike from bashful reserve and intrusive boldness which 
becomes a youtli at once well-boni and well-nurtured, who gives 
honour where it is due, but without permitting himself to be 
dazzled or confused by the presence oC those to whom it is to be 
rendered* His uncle had furnished him with the means of 
again equipping himself in the arms and dress of an Archer of 
the Scottish Gimrd, and his comnlexion, mien, and air, suited in 
an uncommon degree his splenmd apoearanoe. His extreme 
youth, too, preposMSsed the councillors m his favour, the rather 
that no one could easily believe that the sagacious Louis would 
have chosen so very young a person to become the confidant of 
pcditical intrigues; tid thus the King enioyed, in this as in 
other cases, considerabie adirantage i&m his singular choice 
agents, both as to age and nmk, where such election seemed 
least likely to be made. At the command of the Duke, sShe*- 
iaiwud by tSuit of Louis, Quentin commenced an account of his 
Joum^ the Lad^ of Croye to the neighbourhood of Liege, 
preSttieiig d etatemsnt of King LouisVi instruotions, which were, 
that he mold esoent them safely to the cast^ of the l^shopl 
^«Au 4 yott obciyed my orders accordingly,” said the King* 
"lditCaii»,” i^Hed the Scot, * , 
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Y<m omit a eircnmstance,” said the Duke. ^ You were set 
upon in the forest by two wandering knights,** 

^ It does not become me to remember or to proclaim such an 
incident,** said the youth, blushing ingenuously. 

" But it doth not become me to forget it,** said the Duke of 
Orleans. ^ This youth disdiarged his commission manfully, and 
maintained his trust in a manner that 1 shall long remember. 
-—Come to my apartment, Archer, when this matter is over, and 
thou shalt find I have not forgot thy brave bearing, while 1 am 
glad to see it is equalled by thy modesty.** 

^ And come to mine,*’ said Dunois. ^ I have a helmet for thee, 
rinoe I think I owe thee one.** , Quentin bowed low to both, and 
the examination was resumed. At the command of Duke Charles, 
be produced the written instructions which he had received for 
the direction of his journey. 

" Did you follow these instructions literally, soldier !’* said tlie 
Duke. 


" No, if it please your (brace,” replied Quentin. They directed 
me, as yon may be pleased to oUerve, to cross the Maes near 
Namur ; whereas I kept the left bank, as being both the nigher 
and the safer road to Liege.” 

And wherefore that altei^ation I” said the Duke. 


^ Because 1 began to suspect the fidelity of my guide,” answered 
Quentin. 

^ Now mark ^e questions I have next to ask thee,” said the 
Duke. ^ Beply trulv to them, and fear nothing from the resent- 
ment of any one. But if you palter or double in your aoswera, 1 
will have thee hung alive in an iron chain from the steeple of the 
market-house, where thou shalt wish for death for many an hour 
ere he comes to relieve you i” 

There was a deep silence ensued. At length, having g^iven the 
time, as he thought, to consider the circumstances in which 
be was placed, the Duke demanded to know of Dorward, who his 
guide was, by whom supplied, and wherefore he had been led to 
entertaiii suspieion of him f To the first of these questions, 
Qiienlin IHniiard answered, by naming Hayraddin llimgrabin, 
, j^h^mian ; to the second, that the guide had been reoom- 
nmM by Tristun VHermite ; and in reply to the tliird p(»iit,he 
mentioned what had happened in the Franriscan convent, near 
Nsmtir ; how tiie Bohemian had been exited Ikom tiie holy 
house $ and how, jealous of his behaviour, he had dogged hhh to 
WiniideaEVoiiswitii one dl William de la March’s lansknewts, where 
aiwge a pian fmr surprising the ladies who 

Duke, «and ones JtdPre nsnember 




ads on thy v€«a<nt^, did these viUahts mentidn, their 
| mean this veiy King Lo^ of 
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^ If such infamous fellows bad said so/’ replied Quentin, ^ I 
know not how 1 should have believed them, having the word of 
the King himself to place in opposition to theirs.” 

Louis, who had listened hi&erto with most earnest attention, 
could not help drawing his breath deeply, when he heard Dur- 
ward’s answer, in the manner of one from whose bosom a heavy 
weight has been at once removed. The Duke again looked dis* 
concerted and moody ; and, returning to the charge, questioned 
Quentin still more closely, whether he did not understand, from 
these men’s private conversation, that the plots which they medi- 
tated had King Louis’s sanction 1 

1 repeat, &at 1 heard nothing whicli could authorize me to 


say so,” answered the young man, who, though mtemaily con- 
vinced of the King’s accession to the treachery of Hayraddin, yet 
held it contrary to his allegiance to bring forward his own suspi- 
cions on the subject ; ^ and if 1 had heard such men make such 
an assertion, 1 again say, that 1 would not have given their tes- 
timony weight against the instructions of the King himself.” 

** Thou art a faithful messenger,” said the Duke, with a sneer ; 
*'and I venture to say, that in o^ying the King’s instructions, 
thou hast disappointed his expectations in a manner that thou 
inightest have smarted for, but that subsequent events have made 
thy bull-headed fidelity seem like good service,” 

X understand you not, my lord,” said Quentin Dnrward ; 
^*all 1 know is, ■'that ray master King Louis sent me to protect 
* these ladies, and that 1 did so accormngly, to the extent of my 
ability, both in the journey to Scboiiwaldt, and through the sub- 
sequent scenes which took place. 1 understood the instructions 
of the king to be honourable, and I executed them honourably ; 
had they teen of a different tenor, they would not have suited one 
of my name or nation.” . 

^ comme £! 0 omom,” said Charles, who, however diaap^ 

C 4 at the tenor of Durward’s reply, was not unjust enough to 
hint for his boldne^ ^But hark thee, Archer, what 
mstructions were thote which made thee, as some sad fiiritives 
ttom Schonwaldt have infmmed us, parade the streets of Liege, 
at the head of those mutineers, who aiterwards cruelly murdeM 
their temporal Prince and spiritoal Father 1 And what harangue 
was it wl&di thou didst make after that murder was oominitted, 
in which you took upon you, as agent for Louis, to assume autho- 
ihe vulains who hM just perpetrated so great a 


" said Quentin, <<1here axe many who could testify, 

that I masbmed not the ohi^ter of an envoy of France in the 
town of Ideg^ bat had it fixed upon me by the obstinate cfaunours 
0 ^ tibemailide themselves* who rdEiised toitivecredit to any duMda* 
matilnMi^Si ! could mate. This I told to those m tte serriee 
of tiie when I had made my escape from the cfify, and 
recommended thriir attention to the security irftito Ciastie^ wlNh 
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mfieliiliave pMvented ih6 ealan^ And hniror of the snoceeding 
ni^t It !8| do doubt, true, tiiat I did, in extremity of danger, 
avail myself of the influence which i»y imputed character gave 
me, to save the Countess Isabelle, to protect my own life, and, so 
far as I could, to rein in the humour for slaughter, which had 
already broke out in so dreadful an instance. I repeat, and will 
maintain it with my body, that 1 had no commission of any kind 
from the King of France, respecting the people of Liege, far less 
instmotions to instigate them to mutiny ; and tiiat, finally, when 
I did avali myself of that imputed character, it was as if I had 
snatched up a shield to protect myself in a moment of emergency, 
and used it, as I should surely have done, for the defence of my- 
self and others, without inquiring whether I had a right to the 
heraldic emblazonments whidi it displayed.*’ 

^ And therein, my young companion and prisoner,” said Cr^ve- 
coeur, unable any lon^r to remain silent, ^ acted wi& equal spirit 
and good sense ; and his doing so cannot justly be imputed as 
blame to King Louis.” 

There was a murmur of assent among the surrounding nobility, 
which sounded joyfully in the ears of King Louis, whikt it gave 
no little offence to Chiles. He rolled his eyes angrily around ; 
and the sentiments, so geneonUly expressed by so many of his 
highest vassals and wisest councillors, would not perhara have 
provoited his giving way to his violent and despotic temper, nad not 
jDea Gomines, who foresaw the danger, prevented it, by suddenly 
announcing a herald from the dty of Liege. * 

" A herald from weavers and nailers !” excUumed the Buka -p 
^ btt^ admit him instantly. By Our Lady, I will leam from this 
same herald something farther of bis employers’ hopes and pro- 
jects, than this young French-Seottiah man-at-anns seems desirous 
to t^ me !” 


CHAPTER XKXIIL 


TBS HBSaLD. 

.......Hark I they row. 

iVaipera Let tbein be bunted soinrily. 

^ fmpait* 

Tnmi vms room made in the assembly, and no smali euriedty 
wrineed by these present to see the herald whom the Insumnt 
ven&red to send to sohMghty a Prhiee aOidto&tke 

it^tow^^^mmbered, ^ a^is p^d heri^^^re only 

otberiqpon tolshmobea- 
ofohs j that the infafliHr employed a 

lti»aybe's)to’itot£oOd'hL''pia^ 
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that lioaia XI .5 a habitual derider of wltatever did not promifle 
real power or substantial advantage, was in especial a professed 
contemner of heralds and heraldiy, "red, blue, and green, with 
all their trumpery,*’ * to which the pride of his rival Charles, 
which was of a veiy different kind, attached no small degree of 
ceremonious importance. 

The herald, who was now introduced into the presence of the 
monarchs, was dressed in a tabard, or coat, embroidered wi^ the 
arms of his master, in which the Boar*s-head made a distinguished 
appearance, in blazonry, which, in the opinion of tlio skilful, was 
more showy than accurate. The rest of his dress — a dress 
always sufficiently tawdry — was overcharged with lace, embroi- 
dery, and oniament of every kind ; and tiie plume of featiiers 
which he wore was so high, as if intended to sweep the roof of tiie 
hall. Inriiort, the usual gawdy splendour of the heraldic attire 
was caricatured and overdone. The Boar’s-head was not only 
repeated on every part of his dress, but eyen his bonnet was 
formed into that shape, and it was represented with gory tongue 
and bloody tusks, or, in proper lan^ge, langed dentated 
gulet ; and there was sometiiing in tlie man’s appearance wliidi 
seem^ to imply a mixture of boldness and apprehension, like one 
who has undertfdcen a dangerous commission, andris sensible that 
audacity alone can carry mm through it witli safety. Something 
of the same mixture of fear and effrontery was visible in the man- 
ner in which he paid his respects, and he shewed also a grotesque 
awkwardness, not usual amongst those who were accustomed to 
he received in the presence of princes. 

" Who art thou, in the devil’s name I” was the greeting with 
which Charles the Bold received this siugular envoy. 

" I am Rouge Sanglier,” answered the herald, " the officer-at- 
arms of William de la Marck, by the mce of God^ and the elec- 
tion of the Chapter, Princo Bishop of Liege.” 

" Ha f’ exclmmed Charles ; hut, as if subduing his own pas- 
sion, he made a sign to him to proceed. 

" And, in right of his wife, tiie Honourable Countess Hameline 
of Croye, Count of Croye, and Lord of Braequemont,” 

^^le utter astonishment of Duke Charles at the extremity of 
boldness with which these tities were announced in his presence, 
seemed to strike him dumb ; and the herald, conceiving, doubt- 
less, that he had made a suitable impression by the annundation 
of bis character, proceeded to state ms errand. 

eoi&M magnum,** he said; " I let you, 

Ghartes of Btngundy and Bari of Tlanders, to kuow, in my mas- 
teiris wne, mt undiar favour ol a dispeni^tion of our Holy 
Father ofRoihe, presently expected, and appomting a 5tti^ 
Mitnte he proposes to exercise at once the office of 

the rights erf Count^rf QxoyeJ* • 

e Pof a fwaarloAia iaitaBoe of 
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The Duke of Burgundy, at thU and other pan^ in the herald’e 
epeechfOttly ejaculated Ha I’* or some similar inteijection, with- 
oat ms^ing any answer ; and the tone of exdmnation was that of 
one who, mough surpris^ and moved, is willing to hear all that 
is to be said ero he commits himself by making an answer. To 
the farther astonishment of all who were present, he forhoro from 
his usiml abrupt and violent gesticulations, remaining with the 
iiaiil of his Ihumb pressed against his teeth, which was his favourite 
attitude when giving attention, and keeping his eyes l^nt on the 
ground, os if unwilhng to betmy the passion which might §^eam 
in them. 

The envoy, therefore, proceeded boldly and unabashed in the 
delivery of his message. ** In the name, therefore, of the Prince 
Bishop of Liege, and Count of Croye, 1 am to require of you, 
Duke Charles, to desist from those pretensions and encroach- 
ments which you have made on the f^ and imperial city of 
Idege, by connivance with the late Louis of Bourbon, unworthy 
Bishcm tiiereof. — ” 

" m !*’ again exclaimed the Dnke. 

" Ako to restore the banners of the community, which you took 
violently from the town, to the number of ^-and-thirty,‘-rto 
rebuild the breaches in ilieit walls, and restore the fortifications 
Wch yon tyrannically dismantled, and to acknowledge my 
master, WilUam de la Marok, as Prince Bishop, lawfully elected, 
in a free Chapter of Canons, of wliich behold the proc^ 
vethal.” 

** Have you finished.!” said the Duke. 

« Not yet,” replied the envoy ; " I am farther to require yonr 
Grace, on the part of the said ri|^t nbble and venerable Pnnoe, 
Bsahcp, and Count, that you do presently withdraw the garrison 
from the Castle of Bioequemont, and other pUtces of atrengtii, 
bf^g^g to the Earldom of Ckfoye, whidi have been ]riaoed 
tfaaroi whether in your own most griusious name, or in that 
calling herself Countess of Croye, or any other, until it 
filn^ .be derided by the Imperial Diet, whether the fiefii in 
questfato ahidl nnt pertain to the sister of the late Count, my most 
gracious Lady Hameline, rather than to hk daughter, in respect 
ef thejfst empiAjfkfMk.” 

^ ITour) master k toost learned,” replied the Duke^. 

Yet,” continued the herald, " tile nobk and ivenetabk Brince 

gad Count w^ be 

and Idhge setti^ to fin upon the Lady IceheUe.sw’fin 
k fiMMiw and conridende,” ssid the Ditim, In, ^ opuid 

' #.iiBw V*y**>***”w***w ” *>^*^ t* 
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the other pot, and not to the score which mine host dialks up 
behind the lattioe.” 

^ Have you yet done t*’ said the Duke to the herald. 

^ One word more,” answered Rouge JSanglier, "from my noble 
and venerable lord aforesaid, respecting & worthy and trusty 
ally, the Most Christian King ” 

‘ " Ha !” exclaimed the Duke, starting, and in a fiercer tone than 
he had yet used ; but dbecking himralf, he instantly composed 
himself again to attention. 

"Whidi most Christian King’s royal person it is rumoured 
that you, Charles of Burgundy, have placed under restraint, 
eontrapr to your duty as a vassal of the Crown of France, and to 
the faidi oWrved among Christian Sovereigns. For which 
reason, my said noble and venerable master, by my moulh, 
charges you to put his Royal and Moat Christian ally forthwith 
at fraedom, or to receive the defiance which I am authoriaed to 
pronounee to you.” 

" Have you yet done t” said the Duke. 

“I have,” answered the herald, "and await your Grace’s 
answer, trusting it may be such as will save the effhsion of 
Christian blood.” 

“ Now, by Saint George of Burgundy” — sidd the Duke — but 
ere he could proceed farther, Louis arose, and struck in with a 
tone of so much dignity and authority, that Charles could not 
interrupt him. ^ 

" Under your favour, fair cousin of Burgundy,” said the King} 
" we ourselves crave priority of voice in replying to this uisolent 
fellow. — Sirrah herald, or whatever thou af^ carry back notice 
to the perjured outlaw and murderer, William de la Marek, that 
the King of France will be presently More Liege, for the purpose 
of pdni£ing the sacrilegious murderer of his late beloved kinsman, 
Louis of Bourbon ; and that be proposes to gibbet De la Maaetk 
alive, for the insolence of terming himself ms ally, and putting 
his rpyal mane into the mouth of one of his own base mes» 
sengers.” 

" Add whatever else on my part,” said Charies, "which it may 
net misbecome a prince to send to a common thief, and murderer. 
— And begone I — Yet stay. — Never herald weet fipom the Go^ 
of Burgundy without having cause to cstv. Largesse 1 — Let him 
be scourged till the bones are hud bare !” 

^ay, but if it please your Grace,” said Ordvecoaur and 
DW^bercourt together, ^ he Is a herald, and so far privileged.” 

" ft is you, Messirea,” replied the Duke, " who are such 
as to think that the tabard makes the herald. 1 see by 
fi^dw’s bj^iaoiiing he is a mere impostor. Let Toison d’OW 
.f!brwap% aiail questioii him in your presence/^ 

In spite cd natural efilrontety, the env^y of the WM 
of Amnnss now became pale j aud that netwi ib s t imd iag aome 
tonnes pa^t with wMm he had adonsed Ddi eowitobaiisfl^ 
vei« XVI- z 
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Toiaon d*Or, the ehief bemld^ as we have elsewhere said> of the 
Bake, and Kiiif^-nt-arms within his doinhiians, stepped forward 
vdth t)ie solemnity of one who knew what was due to his office, 
a8|d?«sked his supposed brother, in what Odlege he had studied 
science which lie professed. 

" I was bred a pursuivant at die Heraldic College of Hatisbon,*’ 
answered Rouge Sanglier, and received diploma of Ebxenhold 
' from that same learned fraternity.” 

“You could not derive it jfrom a source more worthy,” 
answefred Toison d’Or, bowing sHll lower than he had done before ; 
“and if 1 presume to confer with you on the mysteries of our 
sublime scienee, in obedience to the orders of the most gracious 
Duke, it is not in hopes of giving, but of receiving knowledge.” 

“ Go to,” said the Duke, impatiently. “ Leave off ceremony, 
and adc him some question that may try his skillj*’ 

“ It were injustice to ask a disciple of the worthy College of 
Arms at Ration, if be comprehendcth the common terms of 
blazonry,” said Toison d’Or ; “ but t may, without offence, crave 
of Rouge Sanglier to say if he is instructed in the more myste- 
rious and secret terms of tlie science, by which the more lewnad 


do emblematically, and as it were parabohcally, express to each 


ansurared Rougq Sanglier, boldly ; “ but it may bs we have not 
the same terms in Germany which you have here in Flandess.” 

“ Alas, that you will sav so 1” replied Toison d’Or ; “our noble 
sdence, which is indeed me very banner of noblene^ and gloxy 
of generosity, being the same In all Christian Oonntries, nay, 
known and acknowledged even by the Saracens and Moois, 1 
would, therefore, pray oi you to describe what coat yon will after 
the eeiestud ftshion, ffiat is, by tlie planets.” 

“ Bfauson it ^urseif as you will,*’ said Rouge Sanger ; “1 will 
dp no sueh apm tricks upon commandment as an ape isiundA to 
como pwOft.” 

!nm n coat, and let him blazon it his own way,” said 
the Duke ; ^^and if he fails, I promise him that his back liall bo 
gedto, azure, and sable.” 

^ said the herald of Burgundy, taking from bis poiidi a 
pieoo of parbhmont soNill , m which cerfidn oonaidmtiops 
Md/md to nrieh down, after my own poor fashion, an nuetont 
1 wiU pray my brother, if indeed he belong to the honzps 
able jPollsj^ Of Artos at Radrinm, to deei^mr it in Sting 

who seemed to tpke mat pleasure in disous*/ 
ijgio bustled HiroselY riose np to the two hml^» 


» sdroH. “ This, my tords and mastsm, 
otft at tlm dasnr-pimdow;*’ 
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Tbift sally oecasioned a laugh, which was something to the 
adyintage of Rouge Sanglier, as it led Toison d*Or, iudigiumt at 
the misconstruction of his drawing, to explain it as the coat-of- 
anns assumed by Childebert, King of France, after he had takmi 
prisoner Gandemar, King of Burgundy; representing an ounce, 
or tiger-cat, tlie emblem of the captive prince, behind a grating, 
or, as Toison d’Or tedinically defined it, ** Sabto, a motion passant 
Or, oppressed witli a trellis gules, cloud of the second.” 

^ By my bauble,” said Le Glorieux, ‘‘ if tiie cat resemble Bur- 
gun^, tile has the right aide of the grating now-a-days.” 

" True, good fellow,” said Louis, laughing, while the rest of the 
presence, and even Charles himself, seemed disconcerted at so 
broad a jest, — 1 owe tiiee a piece of gold for turning something 
that looked like sad earnest, into the merry game which I trust 
it will end in.” 

" Silence, Le Glorieux,” said the Duke ; " and you, Toison d’Or, 
who are too learned to be intelligible, stand back, — and bring 
that rascal forward, some of you. — Hark ye, villain,” he said, in 
hb haitiiest tone, do you know the difference between argent 
and or, except in the shape of coined money 1” 

^For pity’s sake, your Grace, be good unto me! — Noble 
King Louis, speak for me 1” 

^ Speak for thyself,” said the Duke — ‘^In a word, art thou 
hertid or not 1” 

^ Only for this occasion !” acknowledged the detected ofBdal. 

^ Now, by St George !” said the Duke, eyeing Louis askance, 
^ we know no king — no gentleman — save one, who would have 
ao instituted the noble science on which royalty and gentry 
reet 1 save that King, who sent to Edward of Engl^ a serving- 
man disguised as a herald.”* 

^Sutii a Btrati^m,” said Louis, laughing or affecting to lau|A, 
^ could only be justified at a Court where no heralds were at tiie 
time, and when the emeigency was urgent. But, though it ntiglit 
havar passeff on the blunt and thick-witted itiander, no one with 
brains a whit better than those of a wild boar wOold have thottglit 
of psai^ such a^trick upon the accomplished Court of 

him who will,” said the Duke, fiercely, ^he tiiail 
retnm on their bands in poor case^-*-' Here ! •*- di^ him to the 
asnkeh^leee ! tissh him vdth bridle-rems and dQg<:whips until 
tim^ tabard hang about him in tatters 1 — Upon the Houge 
Saaglier!--sa, pa !--Haloo, lialoo r ^ \ 

FW Or ffve largu hounds, such as are painiod in the hantilhg- 
pieoea uppn wh^ Rubens and Schneiders laboured in couJufiCn 
oauglit the vrelLknown notes ^th whitiitbe Duke conclu^, 
and beprtu you and hay as If the boa^ were just roused 
Whtir.' 'i' 

efimKotaX; nupabar fferafcl. ' ' ' 
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^ 13i 6 rood !** mid King Lonia^ observant to oatdi the vein 

of his dangerous cousin, since the ass has put on the boar’s hide, 
I would set the dogs on him to bait him out of it !” 

" Rigtit I right !” exclaimed Duke Charles, the &ncy exae% 
chiming in with his humour at the moment — it shall be done ! 
— Uncouple the hounds 1 — Hyke a Talbot 1 hyke a Beaumont I 
^ We wiU course him from the door of the Castle to the east 
gate.’* 

^ I trust your Grace will treat me as a beast of chase,” said 
the fellow, putting the best face be could upon the matter, ^^and 
allow me fsir law 1*’ 

**Thott art but vermin,” said the Duke, "and entitled to no 
law, by the letter of the b^k of hunting; nevertheless, thou idialt 
Imve sixty yards in advance, were it but for the sake of thy 
unparalleled impudence. — Away, away, sirs ! — we will eee this 
sport” — And the council breaking np tumultuouidy, all hurried, 
none faster than the two Princes, to enjoy the humane pastime 
which King Louis had suggested. 

The Rouge Sangiier shewed excellent sport ; for, winged with 
terror, and having half a acore of fierce boar-hounds hard at his 
haunches, encouraged by the blowing of boms and the woodland 
cheer of the hunters, he flewiike the very wind^ and had he not 
been encumbered with his herald’s coat, (the wmt jposable haUt 
for a runner,) he might fairly have escaped dog-free ; he also 
doubled once or twice, in a manner much approved of by the 
(mectators. None of these, nay, not even Charles hirosdf, was so 
wghted with tiiie sport as King Louis, who, partly from j^liticBl 
ecQndcrations, and partly as being natnrally pleased with the 
of human suffering when ludunouriy exhibited, laughed till 
tiw tears ran from his eyes, and in his ecstasies of rapture, caught 
the^Mte’s ^mine cioa k,^ ^ if to support^umsetf; 

itnaki^ thus an exhibition ^ confidential sympathy and fami- 
liaril^^ ver^ mneh at varisnee with the terms on wmeh th^btod 
so laieSy stood together. 

At fiiigih the speed of the pseudoi-herald could save him no 
longer from the fangs of his pursuers ; they s^ned him, p^led 
him cMm, and wdmd probably soon have throtded him, had 
not the Duke called out — ^ Stave and tail ! •^stave and tail 
Take them off him t— Re hath shewn so good a eeume, ffia^ 
he hm made no sport at bay, we will not have him 

Ofifehm aoeordiii|ly bnsied ffmmsdwm hi lahing off 
; and they were soon seen coujding some nj^ had fher* 
mn tom# y 

fiodr.’' ' V r ^ ^ ' 

and whii'te l)iik» 
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witb what pained before him to mind what was said behind him, 
Oliver le Daiii, diding behind King Louis, whispered into his 
ear — " It is the Bohemian, Hayraddin Maumbin — It were not 
well he should come to speech of the Duke. 

•"He must die,” answered Louis, in the same tone — "dead 
men tell no tales.” 

One instant afterwards, Tristan I’Hermite, to whom Oliver 
had given the hint, stepp^ forward before the King and the 
Duke, and said, in his blunt manner, " So please your Majesty 
and your Grace, this piece of game is mine, and 1 claim him — 
he is marked with my stamp — the ileur-de-lis is branded on his 
shoulder, as all men may see. ^ He is a known villain, and bath 
stain the King^s subjects, robbed churclies, deflowered virgins, 

slain deer in royal parks ** 

"Enough, enough,” said Duke Charles, "he is my royal 
coQsin^s property by many a good title. WJmt will your Majesty 
do with him 1” 

" If he is left to my disposal,” said the King, " I will at least 
Ipve him one lesson in the science of heraldry, in which he is so 
Ignorant— only explain to him practically, the meaning of a 
eroSB patence, with a noose dangling proper.” 

" mt as to be by him borne, but as to bear him. — Let him 
take the degrees under yonr gossip Tristan — he is a deep pro-^ 
ffliBor in such mysteries.” 

Thus answered the Duke, will) a hnrst of discordant laughter 
at his own wit, which was so cordially ehorussed by Louis, that 
hk rival could not help looking kindly at him, while he said — 

" Ah, Louis, Louis ! would to Gbd thou wert as faithful a mon- 
arch as tliou art a merry companion ! 1 cannot hut think often 
on the jovial time wo uai^ to spend together.” 

" You may bring it back when you will,” said Louis ; " I will 
grant you as fair terms as for very sliame’e sake you ought to 
aok in my present condition, without making yourself the fable of 
Cliristondom ; and I will swear to observe tliem upon the holy 
relique which 1 have ever the grace to bear about my person, 
being n fragment of the true cross.” 

Here he took a small golden reliquary, which was suspended 
hm hk neck next to bk riiirt by a chain of the same metal, and 
having kissed it devoutly, continued — 

^ ^ver was fiilse oath swoni on thk most samind reliqne, but 
it was aveuffcd vnthin the vear.” 

“ Yet,” said the Duke, ^ it was the same on which you iwjrore 
andty to me when you left Burgundv, and shortly alter sent the 
Bikhird of Eubemprd to murder or kidnap me*” 

: eonatn, now you are rij^iug np ancient grier- 

■ Si ihe King ; " 1 promke you* toat, you wmpe dem;^ 

In link intotor. ^ Moreover, it mas not upon tok reli^ ^hJoh .X 
then swore, but upon anoflier fragment of the truo X 

jhnmlhs.GEa& weaksnod in ^^rtoe, 
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ftojounimg with infidels. Besides, did not the wav of the Pnblie 
br^ out within the year ; and was not a Burgundian 
army encamped at Saint Denis, b^ked by all the great feu^< 
tories of France ; and was I not obliged to yield up Normandy 
to my brother ! — 0 God, shield us from perjury on such a war- 
rant as this !” 

^ Well, cousin,’’ answered the Duke, I do believe thon hadst 
a lesson to keep faith another time. — And now for once, without 
finesse and doubling, will you make good your promise, and ^ 
with me to punish this murdering La Marck and the Liegeois f* 
I will march against them,” said Louis, with the iSin, and 
Arriere-Ban of France, and the Oriflamme displayed.” 

" Nay, nay,” said the Duke, ^ that is more tlian is needful, or 
may be advisable. The presence of your Scnttish Guard, and 
two hundred choice lances, will serve to shew that* you are a free 
agent. A large army might ” 

^ Make me so in effect^ you would say, my fair cousin S” said 
the King. Well, you sliaJl dictate the number of my atten- 
dants.” 

** And to put this fair cause of mischief out of the way, you 
will agree to the Countess Isabelle of Croye wedding with the 
Duke of Orleans 1” 


Fair cousin,” said the King, ^ you drive my courtesy to ex- 
tremity. The Duke is the betrothed bridegroom of my daughter 
Joan. Be genei;pus — yield up this matter, and let us speak 
rather of the towns on the Somme.” 


My council wiU talk to your Majestv of these,” said Charles; 

1 m^aelf have less at heart the acquisition of territory, than the 
redress of injuries. You have tampered with my vassalB, and 
your royal pleasure must needs dispose of the hand of a Ward of 
Jtogundy. Your Majesty must bestow it within the pale of 
your qwn royal family, since you have meddled withit— other^ 
wisis our eonfereSce freaks off.” 

Were 1, to say 1 did this willingly,” said the Kin^ no one 
believe me ; theretm do you, my fidr cousin, judge of the 
extent W my wish to oblige yon, when T say most reluctantlly, 
that the pa^^ oonsentin^ and a dispensation from the Pope 
Uejlng obtmncd, my own objections shall be no bm* to this mat^ 
you .purpose,” 


imich you nurposer 

; An Imdes can be eerily settled by our mraiaterBi” said the 
Itjnkli " and we are once more cousins and Men 
. May Heaven 1)6 praia^ 1” arid Louis, ^ who, hairing In/his 
^ berirtfi of pnuce», doth mmifidly inolipe rim 
Ijil ririneaey, and preVent the effurion of 

to that fit^ttrite, who ever 

a;ikirmr, ^ Hark .tliee-7r.m'Jh»^ |a 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE EXECUTION. 

1 *11 take tliee to the good green irood» 

And make Uiine own hand diooee the tree. 

OUBattad, 

^ Now God be praised, that gave us the power of laughing, and 
making others laugh, and shame to the dull cur who scoms the 
office m a jester ! Here is a joke, and that none of the brightest, 
(though it might pass, since it has amused two Princes,) which 
hath gone fartlier than a thousand reasons of state to prevent a 
war between France and Burgundy.” 

Such was tlie iuference of Le Glorieux, when, in consequence 
of the reconciliation of which we gave the particulars in the last 
Chapter, the Burgundian guards were witlidrawn from the Castle 
of Peronne, the abode of the King removed from the ominous 
Tower of Count Herbert, and, to Hie great joy botli of French and 
Burgundians, an outward show at least of confideqee and friend- 
ship seemed so established lietween Duke Charles and his liege 
loi^. Yet still the latter, though treated with ceremonial obser- 
vance, was sufficiently aware that he continued to be the object of 
suspicion, tlmugh he prudently affected to overlook it, and appeared 
to consider himself as entirely at his ease. 

Meanwhile, as frequently happens in such cases, whilst the 
principal parties concerned had so far made up their differences, 
one of the subalUTn agents concerned in their intrigues was bitteriy 
experiencing the truth of the political maxim, that if the greet 
have frequent need of base tools, they make amends to society by 
abandoning them to their fate, so soon as they ftnd them no loiigcr 
useful. 

This was Hayraddin Maugrabin, who, surrendered by the 
Dttke*S officers to the King’s Provost-Marshal, was by him placed 
m the hands of his two trusty aides-de-camp, Trois-l&riieltes and 
Petit- Attdrd, to be despatched without loss of time. One on 
either ride of him, and followed by a few guards and a mulHtiiie 
rubble, —• this playing tlie Allegro, Hiat the Pe»seroso,^he 
was marked off (to use a modern comparison, like 
between Tragedy and Comedy) to the neighbouring foiM^ 
where, to save all farther trouble and ceremontal of 4 
and so forth, the disposers of his fate proposed to knit 
the first soffieient tree. 

Xh^asfige not long in finding an oak, as PeCB-AaM 

It^ fit to bear such an acorn ; and pMSf iiri; 
WSomed eHinbiij on a bank, under a sufik^r gda^' fiw 

^ 1.; A... iilu. * ■- ■ 
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the eyes of Qoentin Dnrward, who, thinking he Teoognised the 
oountenanoe of his faithless guide in that of the detected impostor, 
had followed with the crowd to witness the execution, and assure 
himself of the identity. 

When the executioners informed him that all was ready, 
Hayraddin, with much calmness, asked a single boon at tibrnr 
hands. 

^ Any thing, my son, eoniustent with onr office,*’ said Trob- 
Escbelfes. 

^Tfaat is,” said Hayr^din, ^any thing but my life.” 

^ Even BO,” said Trois-Esohelles, ^ and someffiing more ; for 
10 you seem resolved to do credit to onr mystery, and die like a 
man, without making wry mouths why, thouf^ our orders are 
to be prompt, I care not if I indulge you ten minutes longer,” 

^ You are even too generous,” said Hayraddin. 

^ Truly we may be blamed for it,” said Petit- Andrd ; "but 
what of that ! — T could consent almost to give ray life for such a 
jerry-come-tumble, such a smart, tight, ffirm lad, who proposes to 
eome fifom aloft with a grace, as an honest fellow should do.” 

"So that if you want a confessor,” said Trois-Eschelles-^— 

" Or a lir§ of wine,” said his fscedous eompanion— 

" Or a psalm,” said Tragedy — 

" Or a song,” said Comedy 

Hoither, my good, kind, and most expeditions friends,” said 
tile Bohemian — ^ I only pray to i^eak a few minutes with yonder 
Archer of the Scottish Guaiti.” 

The executioners hesitated a moment ^ hut Trois-Esohelles, 
recollecting that Quentin Durward was wlieved, from vanona 
oircumstanees, to stand high in the favour of their master. King 
Louis, they resolved to permit the interview. 

When Quentin, at their summons, approached the condemned 
he could not but be shocked at his impearance, faawever 
instiy hiB doom might have been deserved. The remnants of Jus 
btmffio finntyi rent to tatters hy the fangs of the dogs, and the 
elatclies of tile bipeds who had rescued him from fhSir fruyrfe 
toad htm to the gallows, gave him at once a ludtotous tom a 
wretched a^ieanuice. His free was disooloured with |MU]it» and 
Wdtii sopne renments of a tiotitious beard, assumed for tneptmpaae 
of ffisgubet and there waa the patoness ii death upon his cheek 
end fab lip ; yet, strong in passive eoungOf like moat of Ids 
IdS eye, while it gtistened and wandmd, as weU as the 
eojitiioHied amBeof his mouth, seemed to hid defiauee to the death 
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" I must speak with him in privacy,” said the criminal, despair 
seeming to croak in his accent as he uttered the words. 

** That may hardly coneist with our office, my men^ Leap-the- 
ladder,” said Petlt-Andre ; " we know you for a slippery eel of 
old,” 

^ I am tied with your horse-girths, hand and foot,” said the 
criminal You may keep guard around me, though out of ear- 
shot — the Archer is your own King’s servant — &d if 1 give 
you ten guilders ” 

" Laid out in masses, the sum may profit hia poor soul,” said 
TroiB-Eschelles. 

" Laid out in wine or brantwein. It will comfort my poor body,” 
responded Petit- Andrd. So let them be forthcoming, my littlo 
craeh*rope.” 

^ Pay the blood-hounds their fee,” said Hayraddin to Durward ; 
^ 1 was {dondered of every stiver when they took me— it shali 
avail thee much.” 

Quentin paid the executioners their ^erdon, and, like men of 
promise, they retreated out of hearing — keefung, however, a 
careful eye on die eriminal’s motions. After waiting an instant 
till the unhappy man should speak, as he still remained silent, 
Quentin at length addressed him, ^ And to this cdneloaion thou 
hMt at length arrived 1” 

^ Ay,” answered Hayraddin, " it required neither astrologer, 
nor physioguomist, nor chiromantist, to foretell that I shoold fid- 
low die destiny of my family.” 

^ Brought to this early end by thy long course of crime and 
treachery I” said the Scot. 

^ No, by die bright Aldeboran and all bis brother iwinklers I” 
answered the Bohemian. "lam brought hither by my fbUy in 
believing that the bloodthirsty cruelty of a Frank oouM be 
restrained even by what they diemselves profess to hold most 
sacred. A priest’s vestment would have bwn no salbr gsrb for 
me dmu a herald’s tabard, however sanctimonious are your pnt- 
Insions of devotion and chivalry.” 

" A detected impostor has no rij^t to chum the immiinitSea of 
the disguise he had unirped,’^ said Durward. 

« Detected t” sidd the Bohemian, My jargon was ae goad 
aa yonder old fbol of a herald’s but let it pass. Aa well now 
ttB 

^ You abuse time,” said Qaentin. If yon have an^t to tail 
me, say it iraiddy, and then take some care your sotju” 

^ Of my soul said me Bohemian, with a hideoiis hmg|ii.: 
•♦Ilihfek ye a le|«^ (rf twenty ymm con he cuied ia an insimit I 
I bimiea aottl, it hath hm in such a eourse ^ncel was ttft 
more, that it would take me one moiitii to reeiittriEl 
w echisea,ia^atmi^ them to tim piM em 

imekMmehmmiteda^ 
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^ HsrdeBAd wretch, blaspheme not ! Tell me what thou hast 
to say, and T leave thee to tliy fate,” said Ditrward, with mingled 
pity and horror. 

** I have a boon to ask,” said Hayraddln,— ^ " but first I will 
buy it of yon ; for your tribe, with aU tlieir professiottB of charity, 
give nought for nought.” 

^ I could well-nigh say, thy gifts perish with thee,” answered 
<^entin, ** but that thou art on the very verge of eternity. — Ask 
ihy iKKin reserve thy bounty — it can do me no good— 1 
rmnember enough of your good offices of old.” 

^ Why, I loved you,” said Hayraddin, ^ for the matter that 
chanced on the banks of the Cher ; and 1 would have helped you 
to a wealthy dame. You wore her scarf, ^lich partly misled 
me ; and indeed 1 thought that Hameline, with her prurtable 
wealth, was more for your market-penny than the other hen- 
sparrow, with her old roost at Bracquemont, which Charles Itaa 
clutched, and is likely to keep his claws upon.” 

"Talk not so idly, unhappy man,” said Quentin; "yonder 
officers become impatient.” 

"Give them ten gilders for ten minutes more,” said ffie culprit, 
— who, like most in his utuation, mixed with his banlihot^ a 
desire of procrastinating his fate, — "1 tell thee it shall^vail 
thee much.” 

" Use then well the minutes so purchased,” said Durward, and 
eaialy made a new bargain wifii the Marshal’s men. 

Iliis done, Hayraddin continued. — " Yes, I assure you 1 meant 
yon well ; and Hameline would have pro^ an easy and con- 
venient epouse. Why, she has reconciled herself even with the 
Biwr nf Ardennes, though his mode of wooing was somewhat of 
the roughest, and lords it yonder in his sty, as if she had fed on 
mast-hi^s and acorns all her life.” 


^ Cease this brutal and untimely jesting,” said Quentin, " or, 
CRoe more I tell you, 1 will leave you to your ikte.” 

> ^ Yon «re rights” said Hayraddin, after a moment’s pause ; 
^adiat cannot & postponed must be faced ! — Well, know then, 
' esnieibltii^ in mis accursed disguise, moved by a grt^at reward 
firam De la March,, and hoping a yet mightier one from King 
to bear the message of defiance which you snay 
have heard oil but to tell the King an important aecret” 

"It was a frarfbl rkd(,” said Durward. 

, "It tms paid for as sueh^.and such it bath proved,” answered 
ibe Bohpmiaii. " Pe^la Ma^k attempted before to oommuiiieato 
by mesais of Marthon ; but she , could not, it iteems, 
f to him thim the astrcdogex:, to wiiom toid aH 

the Joumy, and of Sdumwaldt ; but It uia chance 
lwiuis>encept In tlie shajpe of a 
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’43ie dd priest’s treasures. But be proposes not to bazards battle 
with the chivalry of Burgimdy^ and still leas to stand a siege in 
the dismantled town. This he will do — he will sutler tlie hot- 
brained Charles to sit down before the place without opposition ; 
and in the night, make an outfall or sally upon the leaguer with 
his whole force. Many he will have iu French armour, who will 
cry, France, Saint Louis, and Denis Montjoye, as if there were a 
strong body of French auxiliaries in the city. This cannot choose 
but stoike utter confusion among tlm Burgundians ; and if King 
Louis, with his guards, attendants, and such soldiers as he may 
have with him, shall second his efforts, the Boar of Ardennes 
nothing doubts the discomfiture of the whole Burgundian army. 
— There is my secret, and I bequeatii it to you. Forward, or 
mvent the enterprise — sell tlie intelligence to King Louis, or to 
Duke Charles, 1 care not — save or destroy whom thou wilt ; for 
my parl^ 1 only grieve that I cannot spring it like a mine, to the 
destruction of them all 1” 

It is indeed an important secret,” said Quentin, instantly 
comprehending how easily the national jealousy might 1^ 
awakened in a camp cuusistiug pardy of French, partly of 
Boigundians. 

^ Ayi so it is,” answered Hayraddin ; ”and, now you have it, 
you would fain begone, and leave me without gi'anting the boon 
for which 1 have paid beforehand.” 

^ Tell me thy request,” said Quentin — « I will grant it if it be 
in my power.” 

" Nay, it is no mighty demand*— it is only in behalf of poor 
Iflepper, my palfrey, the only living thing that may miss me. — 
A due mile soutli, you will find him feeding by a deserted collier’s 
hut ; whistle to him tlius,” — (he whistled a peculiar note,) ** and 
call him by his name, Klepper, he will come to you ; here is his 
bridle .under my mberdine — it is lucky die hounds got it not, 
for he obeys no oSier. Take him, and make inuoh> of him — I do 
not sdy ffur his master’s sake, — but because 1 have placed at your 
disposal die event of a mighty war. He will never hdl you at 
need — night and day, rough and smooth, lair and foul, warm 
Btablesano the winter sky, are die same to Klepper ; bad 1 deai^ 
the gates of Peronne;, and got so far as where 1 left him, I had 
not been in diis case. — Win you be kind to Kjepper I” 

^ I swear to you that I will,” answered Quentin, affected by 
what seemed a trait of tenderness In a ^lasaeter so hardened. 

, , w Then hure thee well I” said fhe criminal — * Yet stay — stay 
—X, would not willingly die in discourtesy, fotgetting a hidy% 
eommissiou. — This billet isffrom the very gumdousandeatretiii^ 
the Wild Boar of Ardennet, to her bUmk-eysd mseh 
f iyoiir look I have chosen a willlog tnessenger.**- Anff 
I fofgot to say, that to smm 

oil the venture whtoh Into eoit tea ea dtow; , 
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them, and replace a hundred-fold the guilders yon have bestowed 
on these bloody slaves — I make you mine heir.** 

I will bestow them in good works and masses for the benefit 
of thy -soul/* said Quentin* 

Name not that word again/* said Hayraddin, his counte- 
nance assuming a dreadful expression ; there is — there can 
be — there shaU be — no such thing ! — it is a dream of priest- 
craft '.’* 

“ Unhappy — most unhappy being ! Think better I — let me 
q»eed for a priest — these men will delay yet a little longer — I 
will bribe them to it/’ said Quentin — ** What canst thou expect, 
dying in such opinions, and impenitent !” 

" To be resolved into the elements,** said the hardened atheist, 
pressing bis fettered arms against bis bosom ; *^my hope, trust, 
and expectation is, that tlie mysterious frame of humanitjr shall 
molt into the general mass of nature, to be recompounded in the 
other forms with which she daily supplies those which daily dis- 
appear, and return under diflPerent forms,— the watery particles 
to streams and showers, the earthy parts to enrich their mother 
earth, the airy portions to wanton in the breeze, and those of fire 
to supply the blaze of Aldeboran and hia brethren— In this faith 
have I lived, and X will die in it 1 — Hence ! be^ne 1-^ disturb 
me no farther ! — 1 have spoken tlie last word that mortal ears 
alull listen to !** 

Deeply impressed with the horrors of his condition, Quentin 
Dorwm yet aaw that it was vain to hope to awaken him to a 
sense of his fearful state. He bade him, therefore, farewell ; to 
which the criminal only replied by a short and sullen nod, as one 
who, plunged in reverie, bids adieu to company which distxa^ 
hia thoughts. He bent his course towards the forest, and easily 
fiound where Klepper was feeding. The creature came at his 
call, but was for some time unwilling to be caught, saufiBng and 
atertiim when the stranger approached him. At length, however, 
Qiueiitin’a general acquaintance with the habits of the animal, 

perhaps some partieulsr knowledge of tliose of Klepper, which 
ha had often admired while Hayraddm and he travellra together, 
anahled him to take possession of the Bohemian’s dying bluest. 
2«ong ere he letumed to Peronne, the Bohemian had gone where 
the vanity of hia dreadful creed was to be put to die final inme^ 
a tefril experience for one who had neither expreaaed rcinorae 
ibr dm paat^ ner appiriienrioti far the future ! 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

i. PIUZB FOB HONOUR. 

'Tis brave for Beauty when the beet blade wins her. 

The Count Bolatine, 

When Quentin Durward reached Peronne, B council was 
Bitting, in the issue of which he was interested more deeply than 
he could have apprehended, and which, though held by perBons 
of a rank with whom one of his could scarce be supposed to have 
community of interesl^ had nevertheless the most extraordinary 
induet^ce on his fortunes. 

King Loutu^ who, after the interlude of De la Marek*s envoy, 
had omitted no opportunity to cultivate the returning interest 
which that circumstance h^ given him in the Duke’s opinion, 
had been engaged in consulting him, or, it might be almost said, 
receiving his opinion, upon the numl^r and quality of the troops 
by whom, as auxiliary to the Duke of Burgundy, he was to be 
attended in their joint expedition a^inst Liege. He plainly saw 
the wiah of Charlefl was to coll into his camp such Frenchmen as, 
from their small number and high quality, might be ooosidered 
rather as hostages than as auxiliaries ; hut, observant of Creve- 
ccBur’s advice, he assented as readily to whatever the Duke 
proposed, as if it had arisen from the free impulso of his own 
mind. 

The King failed not, however, to indemnify faimsrif Hor his 
compbuaaiice> by the indulgence of his vindictive temper against 
Balue, whose counsels had led him to repose such exuberant trust 
in the Duke cl Burgundy, Tristan, who bore the gammons fsfie 
moving up his auxiliary forces, had the fariher commisaion to 
carry Sie CSardinal to the Chstle of Loche^ and there shut him 
up in one of those iron cages which he fumself is said to have 
Invented^ 

^ Let him make proof of his own devioeB,** said the King ; **ho 
hr a man of holy diereh^we may not ched fain blood; bat^ 
i’cMyecadictt / fats Iddiopricifar ten yeate to O0me,riiall liaVe an 
hnpeegnable hrmitier to make up for its email ee:te^ 1— iihnd 
the iroopB are brought up instantly.^ ' 

Parhi^ this prompt acquiescence, Louis hoped to evade 
tlie more unpleaging eondmon with whidi the Duke bad dogged 
theh* reeoneUtatioB. But if he so hoped, he greatly mlitodf the 
temper cousin ; for never man lived more tenaekma cl hit 
purpodPthali jObaries of Burgundy,and least of sll was hew^g 
tp vetaa anyittipulation which he made inregentmmiti cr ravengi^ 
^a'atq^q^Osed Injury'^ 

Hp eopaer timre liheiieoecs8|^ 
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i|p the forces who were selected to ect ss auxUisrles, thani Louis 
was called upon by his host to gWe pubHc consent to the esponaals 
of tlie Ihike of Orleans and Isabelle of Croye. The King com- 
plied with a heavy sigh, and presently after urged a slight expoN- 
tulation, founded upon the necessity of observing the wiahes of 
the Duke himself. 

These have not been neglected,” said the Duke of Burgundy ; 
^ Cr^veeoBur hath communicated with Monsieur d* Orleans, and 
Rods him (strange to say) so dead to the honour of wedding a 
royal bride, tliat he ac^ed to the proposal of marrying the 
Countess of Croye, as the kindest propow which fsth^ eonld 
have made to him.” 

^ He is the more ungracious and thankless,” said Louis ; ** but 
the whole shall be as you, my cousin, will ; if yon can hrii^ it 
about with consent of tlie parties themselves.” 

« Fear not that,” said the Duke ; and accordingly, not many 
nunutes after tiie affair had been proposed, the Duke of Orleans 
and ^6 Countess of Croye, tiie latter attended, as on the preced- 
ing occsshm, by tlie Countess of Oevecosur, and the Abbess 
of the Ursulines, were snramoned to the presence of the Princes, 
and heard firom tlie mouth of Charles of Burgundy, unobjeoted 
to by that of Louis, who sat in silent and moody oonadouaness 
of diminished congruence, that the union of their hands was 
designed by the wisdom of both Princes, to confirm the perpetual 
alliance which in future should take place betwixt France and 
Burgundy. 

Duke of Orleans had much ditfienlfy in suppressing iSht 
ioy which he felt upon the proposal, and which delicacy rendered 
improper in the presence of Louis ; and it required ms babitual 
awe of that monarch, to enable him to rein in his deligbt, so 
nmeh as merely to reply, ** that his duty eompelled him to piano 
his idioloe at die dispel of his Sovereign.” 

** Fidr cousin of Orleans^” arid LouU^ with suflen gravity, 
1 most speak on so uBfdessant an oocaaion, it Is nootoa 
for me to romhid you, that my senae of your merits had M mo 
tapfopoie for you a mateh into my own fiunily. Butilahieo my 
courintif Bofguttdy thinlu^ that die disiKiring of y<mr mmdotfoBr- 
irisd ii the stdOst ploto of anaty between Ids dominldiis and 
toow&nri toaesritim myownln^ee 

ahd'irishiM,*^ 


Ifbe IHdm of Orieahs threw himsrif on his knees, and Mfwd, 

. ^ and, for emot^ with rineerity of attachment*— the hand whleh' 
averted oounlenanoe, extended to Idet 'Infori, 
the imwflfim^ ele^^rie^^ 
masemblerV who, even 'With thatwety'pbrpoe^' 
‘^irefoetenee to he risible, a Kinf xri^mintfo|gfo!S' 

fomri' Smote Mri 'fo** riri' jy 
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inyoluntarily felt on being freed hie engagement witli fhe 
Prineeas Joan. If he hM known how deeply the Khig wae 
curang him in his soul, and what thoughts of hiture revenge be 
was agitating, it is probable his own delicacy on the ooeaaion 
would not have been so much hurt 

Charles next turned to the young Countess, and bluntly 
announced the proposed match to her, as a matter which neither 
admitted delay nor hesitation ; adding, at the same time, that it 
was but a too favourable consequence of her intractability on a 
former occasion. 

My Lord Duke aud sovereign,” said Ihabelle, summoning up 
all her courage, ** T observe your Grace’s oonunaods, and submit, 
to them.” 

" Enough, enough,” said the Duke, interrupting her, ** we will 
arrange me rest. — Your Majesty,” he continued, addressing 
King Louis, <^hath had a boar’s hunt in the morning, what say 
you to rousing a wolf in the afternoon t” 

Tlie young Countess saw the necessity of dedmmi. — Your 
Grace mistakes my meaning,” she said, speakinfe though timidly, 
yet loudly and decidedly enough to compel the Luke’s attentio^ 
which, from some consciousness, he would otherwise have willingly 
denied to her. — ” My submission,” ^e said,” only reiqiected 
those lands and estates which your Grace’s anoestora gave to 
mine, and which 1 resign to the House of Bui^ndy, if nty Sove- 
reign thinks my disobedience in tiiis matter renders me unwerthy 
to bold them.” 

” Ha ! Saint George !” said the Duke, stamping furiously on the 
gronnd, ”doQ6 the fool know in what presence she is-^andte 
whom she speaks 1” 

”My lord,” she replied, stOl undismayed, am before my 
Suaerain, and, J trust, a just one. If you deprive me ef my 
famds, you take away all that ^our ancestor’s genesofuty nye^ and 
you bv^ the only bonds which attach us t^ther» You gave 
not this poor and TOrsecuted form, still less the spirit wMrii am- 
matea me — And tbcse it is my purpose to dedicate to Heaven in 
the eonvent of the UnuHnes, under the guidance ef tins Holy 
Mother Abbess.” 

lihe rage and astonishment of the Duke can hardly be ocwh 
eeive4, unlesa we eooUi estimate the surprise of a fokon, Mihtst 
whom e dove should rufilo its pinions in defiance. — ” 

Holy jdotiier reoeive you without an aiqpanege 1” he saS^ina 
vriee of sdonih 

^ H rile doth her convent, in the first foshume, soinoohum^ 
sidd ^ leaheUe^ ” 1 trust there is cbarity.eneugh among 
the my house, to make up some SB|i|p^ . for the , 

said the Duke; "itfoabase pwteat 
mme mijiM ahd tmwortiiy passion.— My Lend of Orkam^ .iho^ 
if I img 'hor;m the altar ^ mp fimk ^ ' V 
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The Gountew of Cr^yeccsur, a hi^h-epirited woman, and oonfi* 
dent in her huaband's merits and hia favour with the Puke, could 
keep ailent no longer. — lord/’ she said, ^your p^ona 
transport you into lanpiage utterly unworthy — The hand no 
gentlewoman can be disposed of by force/’ 

^ And it is no part of tlie duty of a Christian Prince/’ added 
tho Abbess, " to tliwart the wishes of a pious soul, who, broken 
with the cares and persecutionB of the world, is desirous to be- 
become the bride of Heaven.” 

^Neither can my cousin of Orleans,” said Dunois, ^^with 
honour accept a propdaal, to which the lady has thus publicly 
stated her objections.” 

" If 1 were permitted,” said Orleans, on whose facile mind 
Isabelle’s beauty had made a deep impression, some time to 
endeavour to place my pretensions before the Countess in a more 
favourable lignt ” 

** My lord,” said Isabelle, whose firmness was now fully sup- 
ported by the encouragement which slie received from all around, 
”it irere to no purpose — my mind is made up to decline this 
alliance, though far above my deserts.” 

^ Nor have I time,” said the Duke, ^ to wait till these wlum» 
wes are changed with the next change of the moon. — Monsei- 
gneur d’Orleans, she shall leant within this hour, tliat obedience 
becomes matter of necessity.” 

** Not in my belialf, Siro,” answered the Prince, who felt that 
he could not, with any sliow of honour, avail himself of the Duke’s 
obstinate disposition ; — "to have been once openly and positively 
refused, is enough for a Son of Prance. Ho cannot prosecute hu 
addressw farther.” 

The Duke darted one furious glance at Orleans, another at 
Iiouia ; and reading in the countenance of the latter, in ^ite of 
his utmost efforts to suppress his feelings, a look of secret triiimpb, 
be became outrageous. 

" Write,” he said to the Secretai^, " our doom of Ibribiture and 
impriaonment againat this disobedient and insolent minion. Sb» 
shall to tike Zuohthaus, to the penitentiary, to herd with those 
whose lives have rendered them her rivals in efiirantezy 1” 

Them wae a general munuur. 

^ My Dulm,” said Ihe Count of Crkveoasur, taking the 
word m the rest, "this must be bettor thought on. We, your 
diitkM vassals, cannot suflbr such adishonour to the nohOity and 
dhivslty of Bumndy. If the Countesa bath done annas, let her 
he p«iiibhed-«-bat m the manner that becomes her rank, and 
who atand connected with her house by blood and alUancRi” 

the Duke pauaed a moment, and looked Adi at hla costneiUor 
sriiii ^ stare of a bidh which, when compelled by the neatdmrl 
ffcm the toad wfateh he wishes to go, deliberatss widx h^maslf 
eMksr h» eheyi or to rush onhla driver, and toss him into tilm air* 
mdspcisihi^evw, |«evaiM 
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WAS general in his council — was afraid of the advantages which 
Louis might derive from se^g dissention among his vassals ; and 
probably — for he was rather of a coarse and violent, thnn of a 
malignant temper ~^felt ashamed of his own dishonourable pro- 


You are right,” he said, " Cr^vecosur, and I spoke hastily. 
Her fate shall be determined according to the rules of chivalry. 
Her flight to Liege hath given tlie signal for the Bishop’s murder. 
He that best avenges that deed, and brings us the head of the 
Wild Boar of Ardennes, shall claim her himd of us ; and if she 
denies his right, we can at least grant him her fiefs, leaving it to 
his generosity to idlow her what means be will to retire into a 
convent.” 

** Nay !” said the Countess, ^ think I am the daughter of Count 
Keinol^ — of your father’s old, valianl^ and faifiifal servant 
Would you hold me out as a prize to the best sword-player 1” 
Your ancestress,” said the Duke, " was won at a tourney — 
you shall be fought for in real mdie. Only thus far, for Count 
Iieinold*8 sake, me successful prizer shall be a gentleman, of 
unimpeached birth, and unstained bearings ; but, be he 8ucl\, and 
the poorest who ever drew tlie strap of a sword-belt through the 
tongue of a buckle, bo dhall have at least the proff6r of your hand. 
I swear it, by St George, by my ducal crown, and by the Order 
thai I wear ! » Ha ! MessireB,” he added, tumin| to the nobles 
present, " tliis at least is, I think, in conformity with the roles ot 
dliivaliy r* 

Isabelle’s remonstrances wore drowned in a j^eral and jubir 
lant assent, above which was heard the voice of old Lord (Saw- 
ford, regretting the weight of years tliat prevented hie striking for 
so fair a prize. The Duke was gratified by the general applause, 
and his temper began to flow more smoothly, like tliat of a swollen 
river when it hath subsided within its natiu^ boundarios. 

^ Are we, to whom &te has given dames already,” said O^ve- 
coBur, " to be bystanders at this fair game ! Hi doM not oonmst 
with my honour to he so, for 1 have myself a vow to be md at 
the expense of that tiisk^ and bristled brute. Do la Marim.” 

" Smke boldly in, Cr^vecoeur,” said tlie Duke ; win her, and 
rince thou canst not wear her thyself, bestow her where thou wilt 
Count Stephen, your nephew, if you list” 

^ Grameroy, my lora 1” said Creveoosiir, ** I wiUdo my hestin 
fiehattlet and^ ahonld 1 be fortunate enough to be foremost, 
BtOphea riiall try his eloquence sgainit that of the Lady Aibl’tss.” 

said Dimoia^ "that the chivalry of France are not 
mMsd (fom thtf fitbr center 

^ forbid, 1 brave Dunois,” aBSwsred the Dulfo, " were 

•‘It sake of seeing you do your uttermost But" he 

|||dhaed*"tlM there be no foult in the La^lsaWle a 

$MpiniHi^Tt vUl neccMsry that the Count d Orsyo met 
a oubjeetof Burgundy.’^ 
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EiiOQgb^ enongV’ Mid DiiiioiM» ^my \mt \ , 

be eurmeuiitod by the ooronet of €ioye«^l wiU Uine end die 
French. But yet, dioafi^ I abould Icee the lands, I edll ctrihe a 
blow for the la^.” 

Le BelaM dared not speak aloud an sudb a presence^ but he 
muttered to himself — 

"Mow, Saondem Sonplejaw, hold thine own !— thou always 
saidst the fbrtune of our house was to be won by marriage^ and 
ne?er had you sudbi a dhanee to keep your word with us.** 

" Mo one thinks of me,** said Le Glorieua, " who am sore to 
carry off the prise from m of you.*’ 

^ Right, my sapient friend,** said I«oins ; "when a woman isan 
the case, the greatest fool is ever the first in frvoiar.*’ 

While the princes and thrir nobles thus jested over her fitte, 
the Abbess and the Countess of Creveooaiar endeavoured ^in vain 
to console Isabelle, who had withdrawn with them the 
cooncU-presence, The former assured her, that the Holy Virgin 
would frown on every attempt to withdraw a true votareM from 
the shrine of Saint Ursula ; while the Countess of CrdvecoBur 
whispered more temporal ocmaolation, that no true kni^^ who 
miffht succeed in the emprise proposed, wonld avsU himseli^ 
against her hadinatums, of the l5uke*s award ; and that perhaps 
t£e successful competitor might prove one who should find such 
favour in her eyes as to reconcile her to ohedienee. Love, like 
despair, catches al straws ; and, faint and vagne as was the hope 
which this insinuatMin convoyed, the team of the Countem IsabS&e 
flowed more placidly while Ae dwelt upon it. * 
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mMi, 80 disposed as scarce to permit him to enjoy repose in any 
posture except when recumbent ; and of which, be it said in 
PJ^ng, he remained the unpitied tenant for nearly twelve years. 
The auxiliary forces which the Duke had required Louis to bring 
up had also appeared ; and he eomforted himself that their 
numbers were sufficient to protect his person against violence, 
although too limited to cope, bad such been his purpose, with the 
large army of Burgundy. He saw himself also at liberty, when 
tinm ^ould suit, to resume his project of marriage between bis 
daughter and the Duke of Orleans ; and, although ho was sen* 
aible to the indignity of serving with his noblest peers under the 
banners of his own vassal, and against the people whose cause he 
had ^tted, he did not idlow these circumstauces to embarrass 
him in ibe meantime, trusting ‘tiiat a future day would bring him 
junends. — “For chance,” said be to his trusty Oliver, “may 
indeed gain one hit, but it is patience and wisdom which win the 
game at last.” 

With sudi sentiments, upon a beautiful day in the latter end 
uf harvest, the King mounts his horse ; and, IndiiTerent that he 
was loolmd upon rather as a part of the pageant a victor, than 
Hi tile light of an independent Sovereign surrounded by his 
gnar^ and hts chivalry, King Louis sallied fi^m under ^e 
Uothic gateway of Peronne, to join the Burgundian army, which 
Commenced at the same time its march agamst Li^ge. 

llost of the ladies of distinction who were in the pboe, attended, 
dressed in their best array, upon the battlements and defences 
of the gate, to see the gallant show of the warriors settmg lor^ 
on the exp^tion. Thither had the Countess Creveccsur moght 
the Countess Isabelle. The latter attended very reluctantly ; but 
the peremptory order of Charles had been, that she was to 
bestow the pslm in the tourney, Ahould be visible to the Imlgbts 
wbo were i^ut to enter the lists. 

As they tiironged out from under the arch, many a pemisn 
mud tiii^d was to be seen, graced with fretii deices, exprestivs 
of the bearer’s devoted molution to beoomem contpetitor Axr a 
friae 80 fair. Here a charger was painted staitiog for tiie gobl, 
— ^tbere an arrow aimed at a iiiark,^ODe kni^t bore a.bleed]ng 
bearti. indicative of bis pastion,-^ gnotiier a mil, and a cermiet 
of lam^tbewing bisdeteimmationitowinorffi^^ Man^otiMas 
tilere were ; and some so Cunningly intricate and obBenre, tiiel 
they might bisve .defied the most ingenious interpteter* Hsch 
ten, it may be premnied,pat hH couxaer to bHme|l|^ 
^ gaibmt seat Hi the aaddle^ms be pealed int 
h Wtis^ifiitder tite view bl the frit bevy of daiues and dtrajldHi! 

viakibr by their imili8,:and the waidig if 
teds. TheArclier4Jiia*d|eeM»dlHB!0^ 
of the deottish natioi^ diww geneiea 
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denipns^Atioii of aequaintaoee with the Lady Isabelle, wlUch 
had not*been attempted oven by the most nt»ble of the Freneh 
nobility. It was Quentin Durward, who, as he passed the ladies 
in his rank, presented to the Countess of Cro^e, on the point of 
his lance, the letter of her aunt. 

** Now, by my honour,** said the Count of Cr^vecoBur, '' that 
is over insolent in an unworthy adventurer I” 

" Do not call him so, Crevecoenr,** said Donois ; " I have good 
reason to bear testimony to his gallantly — and in behalf of that 
lady, too.** 

** You make words of nothing,’* said Isabelle, blushing with 
shame, and partly with resentment ; ^ it is a letter from my 
unfortunate aunt — She writes cheei^lly, tliough her situation 
roust be dreadful.** 

" Let us hear, let us hear what says the Boar’s bride,” said 
Crbvecosur. 

Hie Countess Isabelle read the letter, in which her aunt 
seemed determined to make the best of a bad bargain, and to 
console herself for the haste and indecorum of her nuptials, by 
the happiness of being wedded to one of tlie bravest men of the 

E age, who had just acquired a princedom by his valour. She im- 
red her niece not to judge of her William (as she called him) 
the report of others, but to wait till she knew him personally, 
had his faults, perhaps, but they were such as belonged to 
eharaeters whom ^e had ever venerated. William was rather 
addUoted to wine, but so was the gallant Sir Godfrey, her grand- 
sire I*— he was something hasty and sanguinary in his temper, 
sneh had been her brother, R^old of blessed memory; — he 
was blnnt in speech, few Germans were otherwise ; and a little 
wilfhl and peremptoiy, but riie believed all men loved to rule. 
More there was to the same purpose ; and the whole ooneloded 
with the hope and request^ that Isabdie would, by means of the 
bsii!«r, endeavour her esci^ from the tynmt of Burgundy, and 
oonift to her loving kinswoman’s Court tn Liege, where any little 
dBIfrcenoes eoncemins their mutual rights of suOeesiiion to ^ 
Baridoih taifia be adjusted by Isabelle^s marrying Earl Ebeiaoii 
— a hridenoom younger indeed than his bride, but that^ as she 
(the Lady Haiimilne)i]^ht perhaps ny from eaperienee, Was an 
ineqaaliW m^ easy to be endured than Isabelle eoold be 
iMkre cf* 

Here the Gountess IstbelSe stopped; the Abbsss bfaserviiqi;, 
isitii a pthn sqpee^ thai she hsd rM quite enouf^ ooneeABiitg 
Midh weridfr vaniti^ and the Count of Ordveemur bMMddng eat, 
^Asehtt Otoe, deo^ witrii !-- Why, this deriee si^ 

«i the loaetea ofaeeee in a mt4rap-^Now fie, and dtwhle ib, 
fdd deeoy-dnefc t” 
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The CounteeB of Crevecoeur gravely rebuked her fatushand finr 
hie violeuee — **The Lody Ilameline,” slie said, "mvet nave 
been deceived by De la March with a ^ow of courtesy.” 

shew courtesy !” said the Count — 1 acquit lum of all 
such dissiinulation. You may as well expect courtesy from a 
literal wild boar — you may as well try to lay leaf-gold on old 
rusty gibbet-irons. No — idiot as she is, she is not quite goose 
enough to fall in love with the fox who has snapped her, and that 
in his very den. But you women are all alike — fair words 
cai^ it — and, 1 dare say, here is my pretty cousin impatient 
to join her aunt in this fool’s paradise, and marry the Boar-Pig.” 

*^So far from being capable of. such folly,” said Isabelle,**! 
am doubly desirous of vengeance on the murderers of tlie excel- 
lent Bishop, because it will, at the same time, free my aunt from 
the villain’s power.” 

** Ah 1 iitere indeed spoke tlie voice of Croye !” exclaimed the 
Count ; and no more was said conceniing the letter. 

But while Isabelle read her aunt’s epistle to her friends, it 
must be observed that she did not tliink it necessary to recite a 
Certain /MMticnoI, in which the Countess Hameline, lady-like, gave 
an account of her occupations, and informed her niece, tliat she 
had laid aside for tlie present a surcoat which site was working 
Ihr her husband, bearing the arms of Croye and La Marck in 
eanjug^ fashion, parted per pale, because her William had 
detannined, for purposes of policy, in the first action to have 
others dressed in his coat-armour, and himself , to assume the 
arms of Orleans, with a bur sinister-^ in other words, tliose of 
Dunois. There was also a slip of paper in another hand, the 
oontents of which the Countess did not think it necessary to men^i 
tion, beinff simply these words — ** If you hear not of me soon, 
and that by the trumpet of Fame, conclude me dead, but not 
unworUiy.” 

A thought, faitlierto repelled as wildly incredible, now glanced 
with double keenness through Isabelle’s soul* As female wit 
sddom.faiis in tlie contrivance means, she im ordered it„ that 
ere the troops were fully on march, Quentin purward reoei^yed 
frpm an unknown hand the billet of Lady Hameline^ marked 
with thiee crosses opposite to the postscript, and havmg these 
words subjoined "He who fesiwd not the arms of Orteans 
whsn on the toast of their gallant owner, cannot dread them 
wlto delayed on that of a tyrant and murderer.” A thousand) 
thenssnd tames was tiiia mthnatlon kissed and . pressed to the 
toofii of the young Seot.l for it marshalled him on the path 
islmse.toh Htawms and Lm held opt ttm iewaid, and^l^ 
aseiiBd » mwt unknown to otb^ by.wlt^ 

tingdWililhn whose death oetdd alone give lihi m. to 
me^ he IMtotly resolved to lock up m hm eWn bpsito.^ ^ ■ 
■'^,^^'pd•^tornrd saw'theneeMsiiy of ' aolh^''Wm^to,!tSpeeM ; 

.opmimiidpMed by ' "'• 
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fHMwd flUly of De la Marck, unless heOdfony guarded sgaitMt, 
might prove the destruction of the besieging army ; so ctifflcnlt 
was it, in the tumultuous warfare of those days, to recover from 
a nocturnal surprise. After pondering on the matter, he formed 
tlie additional resolution, that lie would not communicate the in- 
telligence save personally, and to both the Princes while together ; 
perhaps because he felt tliat to mention so well-contrived and 
hopeful a scheme to Louis whilst in private, might be too strong 
a temptation to the wavering probity of that Monarch, and lead 
him to assist, rather tlian repel, tlie intended sally. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to watcli for an opportunity of revealing the 
secret whilst Louis and Charles were met, which, as they were 
not particularly fond of the constraint imposed by each other’s 
society, was not likely soon to occur. 

Meanwhile the march continued, and the confederates soon 
entered the territories of Liege. Here the Burgundian soldiers, 
at least a part of them, composed of those bands who had 
acquired the title of f'corMsars, or flayers, shewed, by the usage 
which they gave the inhabitants, under pretext of avenging toe 
Bishop’s death, that Uiey well deserved that honoura^ title; 
while their conduct greatly prejudiced tho cause of Charles, 
the aggrieved inhabitants, who might otherwise liave been passive 
in tlie quarrel, assuming arms in self-defence, harassing his 
march, by cutting off small parties, and fiblliog back before the 
main body upon 3ie city itself, thus augmenting the numbers sad 
desperation of those who had resolved to defend it The French, 
few in number, and those the choice soldiers of tlie countiy, 
hept, accordiDg to the King’s orders, close by their respective 
standards, and observed the strictest discipline; a oontnast which 
increased tlie suspicions of Charles^ who could not help remark- 
ing, that the troops of Louis demeaned themselves as if they 
were rather friends to the Liegeois, than allies of Burgundy* 

At len^b, without experiencing any serious oppositUm, the 
army emved in tlie rich valley of &e Haes,and bclore the large 
pepulotts city of Liege. The Castle of Scbonwaldt they 
jlpshd w been totally destroyed, and learned that Wihiam de la 
March, whose only talents were of a military cast, had wUh- 
dmwa his whole forces into tiie city, and was determined to 
•void the enooottter of the chivalry of msm sitd Burgundy in 
the open ffald. But the invaders were not long of experiencing 
the danger which must always exist in attaclung a hm town, 
Imwever epan, il the inhabitants are disposed to & k sa A it 
JssMsatriiy. 

i, part of the Burgiondiaii vangnaid, eoncaiving that^ hm file 
•dhaaantled aud hrsarimd state m the walls, they bad nethhtgm 
de Imt to march into Liege at their ease, entered can ef im 

sukmbs with the shouts of IdV^ 

0 Is onrst^Bemember Louis of Bourbon 1^* But aa dhey 
Bhoir|se lln nstrow atMetUii tusd tMimpseity 
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dispersed to the purpose of pillage, a large body of the inbabl*« 
teats issoed suddenly from the town, fell furiously upon them, 
and made eonaideimble slauj^to. Be la Merck even availed 
himself of the breaches in tlie walls, which permitted the defenders 
to issue out at different points, and, by taking separate routed 
into the contested suburb, to attack, in the front, flank, and rear, 
at once, the assailants, who, stunned by the furious, unexpected, 
and multiplied nature of the resistanee offered, could hardly 
stand to their arms. The evening, which began to close, added 
to their confusion. 

When this news was brought to Duke Charles, he was furious 
with rage, which was not much appeased by the offer of King 
Louis, to send the French men-at-arms into the suburbs, to 
rescue and bring off the Burgundian vanguard. Rejecting this 
offbr briefly, he would have put himself at the head of his own 
Ghurds, to extricate those engaged in the ineautaous advance ; 
but D*Hymbercourt and Crevecasnr entreated him to leave the 
service to ttiem, and, marching into the scene of actitm at two 
points, with more order and proper arrangement to mutual 
suppoi^ these two celebrated captains succoi^d in repulsing the 
Liegeois, mid in extricating we vanguard, who lost, bemdes 
prisoners, no fewer than eight hundr^ men, of whom about a 
muidred were men-at-arms. The prisoners, however, were not 
tiumeroo^ most of them having been rescued by D*Hymbereourt, 
now proceeded to occupy the contested suburb, and to place 
guards <^po8ito to the town, from wbirit it was divided by w 
open space, or esplanade, of five or six hundred ym^, left fto 
of builmogs to the purposes of defencOw There was no moat 
betwixt m suburb and town, the ground being rooky in that 
plaoe. A gate fronted the suburb, from which wlies mij^t be 
easily made, and flie wall was pter^ by two or three of those 
bfeaeheS’ which Duke Charles had canaed to be made alter the 
battle of Saint Tron, and which had been hastfly repaired Nifli 
mtee bameades of tindber, D'Hymbefeourt turned two Oul- 
verina on the gate, and placed two others t^potite totfae principal: 
breadi, to re^ any salljir tom the city, and then retmmed tp 
the Bungundian army, which he toad in great disorder. 

In the main b^y and rear of' the numerous army of the 
Bcto bad eontiausd to advance, wlfllo the broken and re|Kdasd 
muMMsd wasin the act of retreating; and theylmd come iole 
,Owloii) sdth each other, to the great eontoion of Mb. Ito 
tiedesaacy absoDce of D'Hymberosort^ who disebarged uB ihs 
dnito d Matdchal du Campi or, as we jfieuld no# ssy^ ef 
%tturt»M»«ter^ueinl^ augssmitsd' the dfsortot and te 
plM^llM iishcle; the niglit sunk doen disk 

and heavy rain, and the ground^ tm wldi^ to: 

with maMjr etMk. ft hi soiu^ iMih 

tofOoitoieft which' prewtod'hi 
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anay, tvhere leaders were separated from their soldiersy and 
soldiers ftom their standards and officers. Every one, £rom the 
highest to the lowest, was seeking shelter and acoommodation 
where be could individually find it; while the wearied and 
Wounded, who had been engaged in the battle, were calling in 
vain for shelter and refreshment; and while those who knew 
nothing of tlie disaster, were pressing on to have their share in 
the sack of the place, which they had no doubt was proceeding 
merrily. 

When D'Hymberoourt returned, he had a task to perform of 
incredible difficulty, and imbittered by the reproaoties of his 
master, who made no allowance for tlie still more necessary duty 
in which he had been engaged, until the temper of the mdlaat 
soldier began to give way under the Duke’s unreasonable re- 
woachee. — "I went hence to restore some order in the van,*’ 
he said, ** and left the main body under your Gnice*B own raid- 
ance ; and now, on my return, I can neither find that we nave 
fiKmt, fiank, nor rear, so utter is the confusion.” 

" We are the more like a barrel of herrings,” answered Le 
Glorieux, " which is the most natural resemhlance for a flemish 
armv.” 

The jester’s speech made the Duke lau^, and perhaps pre* 
vented a farther prosecution of the altercation betwixt him and 
lua general. 

By dint of grat exertion, a small iust-baus, or country villa of 
some wealthy citizen of Liege, was secured and cleared of other 
occupants, for tlie accommo£ifion of the Duke and his imme<fiate 
attendaniB ; and the authority of D’Hymbercourt and Oevecoeur 
at length established a guard in the vicinity, of about forty men- 
at^mis, who lighted a very large fire, made with tiie timber of 
^ out-houses, whirii they pulled down for the purpose. 

A little to left of this villa, and betwixt it and the suburb, 
as we have said, was opporite to the city*gate,fmd occupied 
by the Burgundiaft vanguard, lay another pieaBui»*housa» sur- 
rounded by a garden aro court-yard, and havii^^ two or three 
small snelosures or fields in the rear of it In this the King of 
Fname establiriied his own head-quarters. He did not himlf 
peetend to beasoldier farther than anatural indifference to danger 
snd much sa^ty qualified him to be called such ; but be was 
alwsife narefui to employ the most skilful in that pnifessiott, and 
/ in them ^ confidence they merited. Louis said his 

attendsnts occupied this second villa \ a pnHof hfo 
OuMd were idaocd in the courts where iiieit^i iim 
hi i hsea s0d,i)^ shelter them from the weather ^ the rsaiwnns 
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diligence^ eontriviid, by breaking down walls, making openings 
tl^ogb hedges, filling up ditches, and the like, to facifitate toe 
communication of the troops with each otlier, and the orderly 
ooinbinatton of the whole in case of necessity. 

Meanwhile, the King judged it proper to go without farther 
ceremony to the quarters of the Duke of Burgundy, to ascertain 
what was to be tlie order of proceeding, and what eo<operati<m 
was expected from him. His presence occasioned a sort of 
council of war to be held, of which Cliarles might not otherwise 
have dreamed. 

It was then that Quentin Durward prayed earnestly to he 
admitted, as having something of importance to deliver to the 
two Princes. Tliis was obtained witliout much difiiculty, and 
great was the astonishment of Louis, when he heard him oalnily 
and distinctly relate the purpose of William de la Marck, to 
make a sally upon the camp of the besiegers, under the dress and 
banners of the French. Louis would probably have been roni^ 
better pleased to have had such important news communicated in 
private ; but as the whole story had been publicly told in presence 
of the Duke of Burgundy, he only observed, ** that, whether true 
or false, such a report concerned them most materially.” 

^Not a whit! — not a whit!” said the Duke, carelessly. 
** Had there been such a purpose as this young man announces, 
it had not been communicated to me by an Archer of the Soottish 
Guard.” 

^However that may be,” answered Louis,"! pray you, fair 
oodBin, you and your captains, to attend, that to prevent the 
unpleasiiig consequences of such an attack, should it be made 
unexpectedly, 1 will cause my soldiers to wear white searib over 
their armour — Dunois see it given ont on the instant-^ that is,” 
he added, " if our brother and general approves of it” 

" 1 see no objection,” replied the Duke, "if the ohivah^ of 
Franee are willing to run me risk of having the name of Qie 
KuMts of tlie Smoek-sleeve bestowed on them in totiire.” 

"it would he a right weH adapted title, friend Charles,” saM 
Le Glorieux, " oonridering that a woman is the reward ci the 
n«mt valiant” 

" Well spoken, Sag^ty,” said Louis " Consin, good^iigh^ I 
will go arm me.— By the way, what if I win the Gountoss willi 
mine own hand 1” 

" Your Majesty,” said the Duke, In an altered tone of voie^ 
"must tilen become a true Fleming.” 

^ I Oanitot,” answered Louis, In a tone of llto moat sinem 
potkfideiioe, " be more so than 1 am already, oonlid 1 httt 
yuitftoF dear coiiriA, to briieve it” 

only repKsd by wishing the King 
totw vesesihRng the anonW^a shy horse, starfing firam 
ol fikef& when ha is atot to momi^ ai^ ia sodthhig 
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** I could pardon all his duplicity/’ said the Duke to Cr^vecoeur, 
but cannot forgive hie supposing me capable of the gross folly 
of being duped by his professions.” 

Louis, too, had his conferences with Oliver le Bain, when be 
returned to his own quarters . — “ This Soot,” he said, ** is such a 
mixture of shrewdness and simplicity, that 1 know not what to 
make of him. Pas^ea-dieu ! think of his unpardonable folly in 
bringing out honest Be la March’s plan of a sally before the face 
of Burgundy, Crcvccoaur, and all of them, instead of rounding it 
in my ear, and giving me at least tlie choice of abetting or defeat* 
ing it 1” 

It is better as it is, Sire,” said Oliver ; there are many in 
your present train who would scruple to assail Burgundy undefied, 
or to ally themselves with Be la Marck.” 

" Thou art right, Oliver. Such fools there are in the world, 
and we have no time to reconcile their scruples by a little dose of 
self-interest. We roust be true men, Oliver, and good allies of 
Burgundy, for this night at least, — time may give us a chance 
of better game. Gk), tell no man to unarm himself ; and let them 
shoot, in case of necessity, as sharply on those who cry Ftanc>e 
and St Denis ! as if they cried Hell and Satan ! 1 will myself 
sleep in my armour. Let Crawford place Quentin Burward on 
the extreme point of our line of sentinels, next to the city. Let 
him e’en have tlie first benefit of tlie sally which he has announced 
to us — if his luck bear him out, it is tlie better for him. But take 
an especial care of Martins Galeotti, and see he remain in the rear, 
in a place of the most absolute safety — he is even but too ven- 
turous ; and, like a fool, would be both swordsman and philoso- 
phei*. See to these things, Oliver, and good-night— Our Lady 
of Clery, and Monseigneur St Martin of Tours, be gracious to my 
slumbers 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 

THB SALLY* 

He look’d, and what numben numberlem 
The d(Y*gatea out-pour’d. 

Paradtte Seffafned» 

A DBAD silenoe soon reigned over that great host which lay in 
leggier before Liege. For a long time the cries of tlie soldiers 
pepBating their signals, and seeking to join tlieir several, UaniierB, 
aoimded Mke the howling of bewildered dogs seeking their mastecs. 
But pi -length,, overcome with weariness by the fatigues of the 
dpy, Hie dispel^ soUUm crowded under such shelter es they 
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could meet with, aud those who could find none, sunk down 
through very fatigue, under walk, hedges, and such temporary 
protection, there to await for morning — a morning which some 
of them were never to behold. A dead sleep fell on almost all, 
excepting those who kept a faint and weaiy watch by tlie lodgings 
of the King and the Duke. The dangers and hopes of the 
morrow — even tlie schemes of glory which many of the young 
nobility had founded upon the spleudid prize held out to him who 
should avenge the murdered Bishop of Liege — glided from their 
recollection as they lay stupified with fatigue and sleep. But not 
so witli Quentin Durward. The knowledge tliat he alone was 
possessed of the means of distinguishing La Marck in the contest 
— the recollection by whom that information had been communi- 
cated, and tlie fair augury which might be drawn from her con- 
veying it to him — the thought that his fortune had brought him 
to a most perilous and doubtful crisis indeed, but one where there 
was 8till,at least, a cliance of his coming off triumphant, — banished 
every desire to sleep, aud strung his nerves witli vigour, which 
defied fatigue. 

Posted, by the King’s express order, on tho extreme point 
between the French quarters and the town, a good way to the 
right of the suburb which we have mentioned, he sharpened his 
eye to peneti*ate the mass which lay before him, and excited his 
ears, to catch the slightest sound which might announce any 
commotion in tlie beleaguered city. But its huge clocks had 
successively knelled tliree hours after midnight and all continued 
still and silent as the grave. 

At length, and just when Quentin began to think the attack 
would be deferred till day-bi-eak, and joyfully recollected that 
tlieie would be then light enough to descry the Bar Sinister 
across the Fleur-de-lis of Orleaus, he thought he heard in the 
city a hummiog murmur, like that of disturbed bees mustering 
for the defence of their hives. He listened — the noise con- 
tinued-; but it was of a character so undistinguished by any 
peculiar or precise sound, that it roiglit be the murmur of a wind 
arising among the bouglis of a distant grove, or perhaps some 
stream, swollen by the late rain, which was discharging itself into 
the duggish Maes with more than usual clamour. Quentin was 
prevented by these considerations from instantly giving the alarm, 
which, if done carelessly, would have been a heavy offence. 

But, when the noise rose louder, and seemed pouring at the 
some time towards his own post, and towards the suburb, Im 
deemed it his duty to fall back as silently as possible, and cafi his 
unde, who commanded the small body of Archers defined to his 
•oppfM All wore on tiieir feet in a moment, and with as littie 
aoissMd' possible. In less than a second Lord Crawford was at 
their head> and, despatdiing an archer to alarm the King and Ids 
household, diew back his little party to some distance behind 
their watdifire, that they might not be seea by ite light The 
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rushing sound, which had approached them more pearly, seemed 
suddenly to have ceased ; but they still heard distinctly the more 
distant heavy tread of a large body of men approaching the suburb. 

The lazy Burgundians are asleep on their post,” whispered 
Crawford ; make for the suburb, Cunningham, and awaken tiie 
■tupid oxen.” 

“ Keep well to the rear as you go,” said Durward ; “ if ever I 
heard the ti'ead of mortal men, there is a stnmg body interposed 
between us and the suburb.” 

“ Well said, Quentin, my dainty callant,” said Crawford ; 

thou art a soldier beyond thy years. They only made halt till 
the otliers come forward. — 1 would 1 had some knowledge where 
they are !” 

“ I will creep forward, my lord,” said Quentin, and endeavour 
to bring you information.” 

Do so, my bonny chield ; thou hast sharp ears and eyesi and 
good-will — but take heed — I would not lose thee for two and a 
plack.”* 

Quentin, with his harquebuss ready prepared, stole forward, 
through ground which he had reconnoitred carefully in the 
twilight of the preceding evening, until he was not only certain 
that tie was in the nciglibourho^ of a very large body of men, 
who were standing fast betwixt the King’s quarters and the 
suburbs, but also that there was a detached party of smaller 
number in advance, and very close to him. They seemed to 
whisper togetlier, as if uncertain what to do next At last, the 
steps of two or three Enfans ptrdtts, detsclied from that smaller 
party, approached him so near as twice a pike’s length. Seeing 
it impossible to retreat undiscovered, Quentin called out aloud, 
Tiutf ?” and was answered by “ Vive Li — Li — ege — 
(added he who spoke, correcting himself,) Vive la 
France — Quentin instantly fired his liarquebuss-^a man 
groaned and fell, and he himself, under the instant but vame 
discharge of a number of pieces, the fire of which ran in a dis- 
orderly manner alongst the column, and shewed it to be very 
hastened back to the main guard. 

« Admirably done, my brave boy !” said Crawford. — Now, 
oslkints, draw in within tlie court-yard — they are too many to 
mell with in the open field.” 

They drew within the court-yard and garden accordingly, 
where they found all in great order, and the King prepared to 
to<mnt his horse. 

^ Whither away. Sire !” said Crawford ; " you are safest here 
with your own people.” 

^ to,” said Louis ; ^ I must instantly to the Duke. He 
nuil he convinced of our good faith at this critical moment, or 
«• have both Licgeois and Burgundians upon us at oncc^” 

e A lraitoly Speitlilt expmdoa for toinethiiig you votoe. 
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And, springing on his horse, he bade Dunois command tlie 
French troops witliout the bouse, and Crawford the Archer-Guard 
and other household troops to defend the lust-haus and its en- 
closures. He commanded them to bring up two sakers, and as 
many falconets, (pieces of cannon for tlie held,) which had been 
left about half a mile in the rear ; and> in the meantime, to make 
good tlieir posts, but by no means to advance, whatever success 
tliey might obtain ; and having given these orders, he rode off, 
witli a small escort, to the Duke*s quarters. 

The delay which permitted these arrangements to be carried 
fully into effect, was owing to Quentin’s having fortunately shot 
the proprietor of the house, who acted as guide to the column 
which was designed to attack it, and whose attack, had it been 
made instantly, might have had a chance of being successful. 

Durward, who, by tlie King’s order, attended liim to the 
Duke’s, found the latter in a state of choleric distemperature, 
which almost prevented his discharging the duties of a general, 
which were never more necessary ; for, besides tlie noise of a 
close and furious combat which had now taken place in the 
suburb upon tlie left of tlieir whole army, — besides die attack 
upon the King’s quarters, which was fiercely maintained in the 
centre, — a third column of Liegeois, of even superior numbers, 
had filed out from a more distant breach, and, marching by 
lanes, vineyards, and passes, known to themselves, had fallen 
upon the right Rank of tlie Burgundian army, who, alarmed at 
their war-cries of la France ! and Denie MowUjoie ! which 
mingled witli those of Liege and Kouge Sanglier, and at tlie idea 
tlius inspired, of treachery on the part of the French confederates, 
made a very desultory and imperfect resistance ; while the Duke, 
foaming, and swearing, and cursing bis li^ Lord and all tliat 
belonjrad to him, called out to shoot with bow and gun on all tliat 
was French, whether black or white, — alluding to the sleeves 
with which Louis’s soldiers had designated themselves. 

The arrival of the King, attended only by Le fialafrd and 
Quentin, and half a score of Archers, restored confidence b^een 
France and Burgundy. D’Hymbercourt, Cr^vecceur, and others 
of the Burguudum leaders, whose nasnes were then the praise 
and dread of war, rushed devotedly into the conflict $ and, while 
some commanders hastened to bring up more distant troqpi^ to- 
whom the panic had not extended, ouiers threw themselves into 
the tumult re-animated the instinet of diseipliiie, and while the 
Duke toiled in the front, shouting, hacking, and hewbg, like an 
onffinary man-at-arms, brought their men by degrees into array> 
and dismayed the assailants by the use of their artillery. The 
eonducl eff Loui^ on the other hand, was that of aealm, collected, 
sagjiuflotia leader, who ndither sou^t nor avoided danger, but 
shewed shmuch setf-possession and ssgadty, tiiat the Bui^indiaa 
leaders readily obeyed the ordera which he issued. 

Thescene was now beoome in the utmost degree aaiMled and 
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horrible. On the left the subarb, after a fieree contest^ had been 
set on fire, and a wide and dreadful conflagration did not prevent 
the burning ruins from being still disputed. On the centre, the 
French troops, though pressed by immense odds, kept up so close 
and constant a fire, that the little pleasure-house shone bright 
with the glancing fiitshes, as if surrounded with a martyr’s crown 
of flames. On tlie left, the battle swnyed backwards and forwards 
with varied success, as fresh reinforcements poured out of tlie 
tovm, or were brought forward from the rear of the Burgundian 
host ; and the strife continued with unremitting fury for three 
mort^ hours, whicli at length brought the dawn, so much desired 
by the besiegers. The enemy, at this period, seemed to be 
shudeening their efforts upon the right and in the centre, and 
several discharges of cannon were heard from the lust-haus. 

" Gro,” said the King, to Le Balafr^ and Quentin, tlic instant 
his ear had caught the sound ; they have got up the sakers and 
fSaloonets — the pleasure-house is safe, blessed be the Holy Virgin 1 
— Tell Dunois to move this way, but rather nearer the walls of 
Liege, with all our men-at-arms, excepting what he may leave 
for the defence of the house, and cut in between those fliick- 
liteaded Liegeoia on the right and the city, from wiiich they are 
sapplied wiUi recruits.’* 

The nncle and nephew galloped off to Dunois and Crawford, 
who, tired of their defensive war, joyfully obeyed the summons, 
and, filing out at the head of a pliant body of about two hundred 
French gentlemen, besides squires, and the greater part of the 
Archers and their followers, marriied acn>sB the field, trampling 
down the wounded until they gained the flank of the large body 
of Liegeoia, by whom tlie right of the Burgundians had been so 
fieroely assailed. The increasing daylight discovered that file 
enemy were continuing to pour out from the city either for the 
ptti!|TOse of continuing the battle on that point, or of bringing 
safely off the forces who were already engaged. 

" By Heaven 1” said old Crawford to Dunois, ^ were I not 
eeriabt it is 'tkon that art riding by my side, I would say 1 saw 
thee among yonder banditti and burghers^ inavshalling and 
avspyiiig fimm with thy mace—- only, if yon be tbott, fiiottart 
bigger than thou art wont to be. Art thou sure yonder armed 
leato is not thy wraith, thy double^man, as these Flemings esii 
it 1** 

> ^y wraifii 1” said Dtinris ; ^ I know not what you meam 
Bat yender is.a caitiff with my bearings displayed oii >ereet aad 
sblri^ whom I will presently punish for his insolence*’* 

■^ In'fiie muno of all that is noble, my lord, leave Aevengeanee 
tomiaf* said. Quentin. 

Tw indeed, young man I” said Dunois; ^Hiat foamedest 
mings In^ im siibsfifofion.’*>‘i-W 
on hie saddle, he eafied out to tboce around lilin, 
tash m your line, levsi your hmoeal itst’fHirf 
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rising sunbeams shine through the battalions of yonder swine of 
Liege and hogs of Ardennes^ that masquerade in our ancient 
coats.” 

The men-at-arms answered with a loud shout of " A Dunois I 
a Dunois ! — Long live the bold Bastard ! — Orleans to the 
rescue !” — And, with their leader in the centre, they charged at 
full gullop. They encountered no timid enemy. The large body 
which they charged, consisted (excepting some mounted officers) 
entirely of infantry, who, setting the butt of their lances against 
their feet, the front rank kneeling, tlie second stooping, and those 
beliind presenting their spears over their heads, offered such, 
resistance to the rapid charge of the men-at-arms as tlie hedge- 
hog presents to his enemy. Few were able to make way through 
tliat iron wall ; but of tliose few was Dunois, who, giving spur to 
his horse, and making the noble animal leap more than twelve 
feet at a bound, fairly broke his way into the middle of the 
phalanx, and made toward the object of his animosity. What 
was his surprise tc find Quentin still by his side, and fighting in 
tlie same front with himself — youth, desperate courage, and the 
determination to do or die, having still kept the youth abreast 
witli the best knight in Europe ; for such was Dunois reported, 
and truly reported, at the period. 

Their spears were soon broken ; but the lanzknedits were 
unable to withstand the blows of tiieir long heavy swords ; while 
the horses and riders, armed in complete steel, sustam^ little 
injury from tlieir lances. Still Dunois and Durward were con- 
tending with rival efforts to hurst forward to the spot where he 
who had usurped the armorial beariugs of Dunois was doing 
the duty of a good and valiant leader, when Dunois, observing 
the boar’s-hoad and tusks— -the usual bearing of William' de la 
Marck — in another part of the oonfliot, called out to Quentin, 
" Hiou art worthy to avenge the arms of Orleans I 1 leave thee 
the tsek.^ — Balafrd, support your nephew $ but let none dare to 
interfere with Dunois’ boar-hunt !” 

That Quentin Durward joyful^ acquiesced in this divisUm of 
labour cannot be doubted, and each pressed forward upon his 
separate object, followed, and defended foom behind, by sura men- 
attains as were able to keep up with them. 

But at this moment the column which De la March had pro- 
posed to support, when his own eourse was arrested by the diaitte 
of l^ois, had lost all the advantages they had gained duringme 
mfjtA ; while the Burgundians, wim returning day, had begiu to 
shew the quahties wmdi belong to superior dlsripUne* The 
gMI mass of Li^^eois were compelled to retreat, and at length to 
flys and, foiling back on those who wereengsged with the Fnaeh 
me^Merins^ the whdo became a oonfiiaed tide of fightsm,mrs, 
and piirailBra, which rolled itself towards the eitywwaSs, and eg 
M was poBP^ into the amide and undefended breach . 

tllddhtihelde^liadas^ ^ 
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Quentin made more than human exertions to overtake the 
special object of his pursuit, who was still in his sif^ht, striving, by 
voice and example, to renew the battle, and bravely supported b^ 
a chosen party of lanzknechts. Le Balafr^, and several of his 
comrades, attached themselves to Quentin, much marvelling at 
the extraordinary gallantry displayed by so young a soldier. On 
the very brink of the breach, De la Marck — for it was himself — 
succeeded in effecting a momentary stand, and repelling some of 
the most forward of the pursuers. He had a mace of iron in his 
hand, before which every thing seemed to go down, and was so 
much covered with blood, that it was almost impossible to discern 
those bearings on his shield which had so much incensed Dunois. 

Quentin now found little difficulty in singling him out ; for the 
commanding situation of which he had possessed himself, and the 
use he made of his terrible mace, caused many of the assailants to 
seek safer points of attack than that where so desperate a defendei* 
presented himself. But Quentin, to whom the importance at- 
tached to victory over this formidable antagonist was better 
known, sprung from his horse at the bottom of tlie breach, and, 
letting the noble animal, the gift of the Duke of Orleans, run loose 
through the tumult, ascended the ruins to measure swords with 
the Boar of Ardennes. The latter, as if he had seen his intention, 
turned towards Durward with mace uplifted ; and they were on 
the point of encounter, when a dreadful shout of triumph, of 
tumult, and of despair, announced that the besiegers were entering 
the city at another point, and in the rear of those who defended 
the breach. Assembling around him, by voice and bugle, the despe- 
rate partners of his desperate fortune, De la Marck, at those 
appalling sounds, abandoned the breach, and endeavoured to 
effect his retreat towards a part of the city from which he might 
escape to the other side of the Maes. His immediate followers 
formed a deep body of weU-disciplined men, who, never having 
given uuarter, were resolved now not to ask it, and who, in that 
hour of despair, threw themselves into such firm order, that their 
fkont occupied the whole breadth of the street, through which 
they dowly retired, making head from time to time, and checking 
the poimiers, many of whom began to seek a safer occupation, by 
breuang into the houses for plunder* It is therefore probable 
that De la Marck might have effected his escape, his disguise 
eonoealing him from those who promised themselves to win honour 
and grandsur upon his head, but for the stanch pursuit of Quen- 
tin, ms un^e Le Balafrd, and some of his eomMes. At eveiy 
piwse which vnm made by the lanaknechts, a furious combat took 
piaee betwixt t|liem and me Archers, and in every laMt Qnentia 
gougbl De la Miarok ; but the latter, whose present object was to 
retjSiai seemed to evade the young Sooths purpose of hnnainghini 
to ain^ combat The eonluidoii was gen^ in every &eetiOiD. 
Tito itorieks and eriea of women, the yeUnig of the terrified Ihba^ 
liMpilih now iuhjeoted to die exility of imm libense, eqnnded 
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horribly ehrill amid the slinuts of battle, — like the voice of 
misery and despair contending with that of fury and violence, 
which should be hoard far tl test and loudest. 

It was just when De la Mai'ck, retiring Uirough tins infernal 
scene, had passed the door of a small chapel of peculiar sanctity, 
that the shouts of “ France ! France 1 — Burgundy ! Burgundy !” 
apprized him that a part of the besiegers were entering tlie farther 
end of the street, which was a narrow one, and that his retreat 
was cut off. — Cuiirade,*’ he said, take all the men with you 
— Charge yonder fellows roundly, and break through if you can 
— with mo it is over. I am man enough, now tliat I am brought 
to hay, to send some of these vagabond Scots to hell before me.*' 

His lieutenant obeyed, and, with most of the few lauzknechts 
who remained alive, hurried to the farther end of tlie street, for 
tUe purpose of charging those ‘Burgundians who were advancing, 
and so forcing their way, so as to escape. About six of De la March's 
best men i*emained to perish with their master, and fronted the 
Archers, who were not many more in number. — Sanglicr ! Sang- 
lier ! Hola ! gentlemen of Scotland," said the ruffian but undauntra 
chief, waving his mace, ** who longs to gain a coronet, — who 
strUEes at the Boar of Ardennes ? — You, young man, have, 
inethinks, a hankering ; but you must win ere you wear it." 

Quentin heard but impeifectly the words, which were partly 
lost in the hollow helmet ; but the action could not be mistaken, 
and he had but time to bid his uncle and comrades, as tliey were 
gentlemen, to stand back, when De la Marck sprung upon him 
with a bound like a tiger, aiming at the same time a blow witli 
bis maoe, so as to make liis hand and foot keep time together, and 
giving his stroke full advantage of the descent of his leap ; but, 
light of foot and quick of eye, Quentin leaped aside, ana disap- 
pointed an aim which would have been fatal had it taken effect. 

l^ey then closed, like the wolf and the wolf-d(^, their comrades 
on eitlier side remaining inactive spectators, for Le Balafrd roared 
out lor fiiir play, adding, that he would venture his nephew on 
him were he as wight as Wallace." 

Neither was the experienced soldier’s confidence unjusttfled ; 
for, although the blows of the despairing robber fell like those of ■ 
the hammer on the anvil, yet the quick motions, and dexterous 
BWKmdmanship, of the youii^ Archer, enabled him to escape, and 
to requite them with the point of his less noisy, though more fatal 
weapon ; and that so often, and so effeetuiUly, that tlie hup 
strengtii of his antagonist be^n to give way to fatigue, while the 
ground on which he stood became a puddle of blo<^ Yet, still 
unabated in courage and ire, the wild Boar of Ardennes fought 
on wiA as much mental ener^ as at first, and Quentin’s victopr, 
■eemad dubious and distant, when a female voice behind him 
eaged ’^tm by his name, ejaculating, Help ! help ! for the fwke 
oftitebtbwed Virj^nr 

He tunied hia fae^ and with a single fiance beheld Gertrude 

TOL. XVI. 2 B 
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Pavilion, her mantle stripped from her shoulders, dragged for- 
cibly along by a French soldier ; one of several, who, breaking 
into the chapel close by, had seized, as tlieir prey, on tlie terrified 
females who had taken refuge there. 

** Wait for me but one moment,** exclaimed Quentin to De la 
Marck, and sprung to extricate his benefaetress from a situation 
of which he conjectured all the dangers. 

1 wait no man’s pleasure,” said Be la Marck, flourisliing his 
mace, and beginning to retreat-— glad, no doubt, at being free of 
so formidable an assailant. 

“ You shall wait mine, though, by your leave,” said Balafr^ ; 

I will not have my nephew baulked.” — So saying, he instantly 
assaulted De la Marck with his two-handed sw(^. 

Quentin found, in the meanwhile, that the rescue of Gertrude 
was a task more difficult than could be finished in one moment. 
Her captor, supported by his comrades, refused to relinquish his 
prize : and whilst Durward, aided by one or two of his country- 
men, endeavoured to compel him to do so, the former beheld tlie 
chance which Fortune had so kindly afforded him for fortune and 
happiness, glide out of his reach ; so that when he stood at length 
in the street with the liberated Gertrude, there was no one near 
them. Totally forgetting the defenceless situation of his compa- 
nion, he was about to spring away in pursuit of the Boar of 
Ardennes, as the greyhound tracks the deer, when, clinging to 
him in her despair, she exclaimed, " For the sake of your mother’s 
honour, leave me not hero ! — As you are a gentleman, protect 
me to my father’s house, which once sheltered you and the Lady 
Isabelle 1 — For her sake, leave me not !” 

Her call was agonizing, but it was irresistible ; and bidding a 
mental adieu, with unutterable bitterness of feeling, to all &e 
gay hopes which had stimulated his exertion, carried him through 
that bloody day, and which at one moment seemed to approach 
oonsummation, Quentin, like an unwilling spirit, who obeys a 
talisman which he cannot resist, protected Gertrude to Pavilion’s 
house, and arrived in time to defend that and the Syndic himself 
against the fury of the licentious soldiery. 

Meanfime, the King and the Duke of Burgundy entered the 
city on horseback, and through one of the breaches. They were 
both in complete armour, but the latter, covered with blood from 
the plume to the spur, drove his steed furiously up the breach, 
which Louis surmounted with the stately pace of one who leads a 
procession. They despatched orders to stop the sack of the city, 
which had already commenced, and to assemble their scattered 
troops* The Pnnees themselves moceeded towards the mat 
ehurch, both for the protection of many of the distingumbed 
inhabitants, who had taken refuge there, and in order to hold a 
sort of military council after tbep^ had heard High Mass. 

Busied like other officers of his rank, in collecting those under 
his command, Lord Crawford at the turning of one of the streets 
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which leads to the Maes, met Le Balafrt^ sauntering composedly 
towards the river, holding in his hand, by tlie gory locks, a human 
head, with as much indifference as a fowler carries a game-pouch. 

“ If ow now, Ludovic !’* said liis commander ; what are ye 
doing with that carrion 1” 

It is all tliat is left of a bit of work which my nephew shaped 
out, and nearly finished, and I put the last hand to,’* said Le 
Balafrd — ‘‘a good fellow that I despatched yonder, and who 
prayed me to tlirow his head into the Maes. — Men have queer 
fancies when old Small-Back* is griping them ; but Small-Back 
must lead down tlie dance with us all in our time.” 

^ And you are going to throw tliat head into the Maes 1” said 
Crawford, looking more attentively on the ghastly memorial of 
mortality. 

" Ay, truly am T,” said Ludovic Lesly. “ If you refuse a dying 
man his boon, you are likely to he haunted by his ghost, and I 
love to sleep sound at nights.” 

^ You must take your chance of the ghaist, man,** said Craw- 
ford ; for, by my soul, there is more lies oii that dead pow than 
you tliink for. Come along with me — not a word inert} — Come 
along with me.” 

" Nay, for that matter,*’ said Le Balafr^, I made him no 
promise ; for, in truth, 1 bad off his head before tlie tongue had 
well done wagging ; and as I feared him not living, by Saint 
Martin of Tours, 1 fear him as KtUe when he is dead. Besides, 
my little gossip, the merry Friar of Saint Martin’s, will lend me 
a pot of holy water.” 

When High Mass had been said at the Cathedral Church of 
Liege, and the terrified town was restored to some moderate 
of order, Louis and Charles, witli tlieir peers around, pro- 
ceeded to hear the claims of those who had any to make for 
services performed during the battle. Those which respected tlie 
County of Croye and its fair mistress were first received, and to 
Ihe disappointment of sundry claimants, who had thought them- 
selves sure of the rich prize, there seemed doubt and mystery to 
involve their several pretensions. Crevecosur shewed a boar’s 
hide, such as De la Marck usually wore ; Duuois produced a 
cloven shield, with his armorial bearings ; and there were otliers, 
who claimed the merit of having despatched the murderer of the 
Bishop, producing similar tokens — the rich reward fixed on 
la March’s head having brought death to ail who were armed in 
his resemblance. 

There was much noise and contest among the competitors, and 
Charles, internally regretting the rash promise which had placed 
the hand and wealth of his &ir vassal on such a haza^, was in 
hopc^ Jie might find means of evading all these conflicting claims, 
when Ckawford pressed forward into the circle, dtag^ng Le 

* A osnt ezprettioa in Scotland for Death, usually deUneated as a ikeletou. 
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Balafrd after Inm, who, awkward and bashful, followed like an 
unwilling mastiff towed in a leash, ag his leader exclaimed — 
^ Away with your hoofs and hides, and painted iron ! — No one, 
save he who slew the Boar, can shew the tusks 1” 

So saying he flung on the floor the bloody head, easily known 
as that of De la Marck, by the singular oonformation of the jaws, 
which in reality had a certain resemblance to tliose of the animal 
whose name he bore, and which was instantly recognized by all 
who had seen him.* 

“ Ciuwford,” said Louis, while Charles sat silent, in gloomy 
and displeased surprise, 1 trust it is one of my faithful Scots 
who has wqn this prize 

It is Ludovic Lesly, Sire, whom we call Le Balafr^,’* replied 
the old soldier. 

" But is he noble ?” said the Duke ; “ is he of gentle blood ! — 
otherwise our promise is void.” 

^ He is a cross ungainly piece of wood enough,” said Crawford, 
looking at the tall, awkard, embarrassed iiguro of tlie Archer ; 
" but L will warrant him a branch of the tree of Rothes for all 
that — and they have been as noble as any house in France or 
Burgundy, ever since it is told of their founder, that, 

* Betvireen the leas-kef and the mair, 
lie Blew the Kniglit, and left him there.* '* 

** There is then no help for it,*' said the Duke, ^ and the fairest 
and richest heiress in Burgundy must be the wife of a rude 
mercenary soldier like this, or die secluded in a convent — and 
she the only cliild of our faitliful Reginald de Croyo ! — I have 
been too rash.” 

And a doud settled on his brow, to the surprise of his peers, 
who seldom saw him evince the slightest token of regret for the 
necessary consequences of on adopted resolution. 

** Hold but an instant,” said the Lord Crawford, “ it may be 
better tlian your Grace conjectures. Hear but what this cavalier 
has to say. — Speak out, man, and a murrain to thee,” he added, 
apart to Le Balafr^. 

But tliat blunt soldier, though he could make a shift to express 
himaetf intelligibly enough to King Louis, to whose familiarity he 
was habituat^, yet found himself incapable of enundating his 
resolution before so splendid an assembly as that before which he 
then stood ; and after having turned his shoulder to the princes, 
and preluded with a hoarse chuckling laugh, and two or three 
tremendous contortions of countenance, he was only able to j^ro- 
ttounoe the words, " Saunders Souplejaw *’ — and then stuck last. 

** May it please your Majesty, and your Grace,” said Crawford, 
" I must apmk for my countryman and old oomxada. You shall 

♦ C(wnt qf la Marek. 

t An old rhyme, by wltlcb tim Lesliei tindloaie tbefr deaemt firom on sndent 
fcn^ht. wlio ia Mid to liave alaiii a ^gantic Hungarian obampion, and to have 
fovnied a proper mune for blmaelf by aplay of words upon the place wheca he 
l^bihlsadverairy. 
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understand tbat he has had it prophesied to him by a Seer in his 
own land, that the fortune of his house is to be made by marriage ; 
but as he is, like myself, something the worse for Uie wear, — loves 
the wine>houso better than a lady’s summer-parlour, and, in 
short, having some barrack tastes and likings, which would make 
greatness in his own person rather an encumbrance to him, he 
hath acted by my advice, and resigns the pretensions acquired 
by tlie fate of slaying William de la Marck, to him by whom the 
Wild Boar was actually brought to bay, who is his materual 
nephew.” 

I will vouch for that youth’s services and prudence,” said 
King Louis, overjoyed to see that fate had thrown so gallant a 
prize to one over whom he had some influence. “ Without his 
prudence and vigilance, wc had been ruined — It was he who made 
us aware of the night-sally.” 

1 then,” said Charles, owe him some reparation for doubting 
his veracity.” 

*‘And I can attest his gallantry as a man-at-arms,” said 
Dunois. 

“ But,” interrupted Crevecosur, ^ though the uncle be a Scottish 
gentill&tre, tliat makes not the nephew necessarily so.” 

** He is of the House of Durward,”«aid Crawford ; “ descended 
from that Allan Durward, who was High Steward of Scotland.” 

“ Nay, if it be young Durward,” said Crevocceur, " I say no 
more. — Fortune has declared herself on his side too plainly, for 
me to struggle farther with her humorsome ladyship ; — but it is 
strange, from lord to horseboy, how wonderfully theso Scots stick 
by eacli other.” 

Highlanders shoulder to shoulder,” answered Lord Crawford, 
laughing at the mortifleation of the proud Burgundian. 

“ We have yet to inquire,” said Charles, tlioughtfully, " what 
the fair lady’s sentiments may be towards this fortunate adven- 
turer.” 

<‘By the mass !” said Crevecosur, “ I have but too much reason 
to believe your Grace will And her more amenable to authority 
than on former occasions. — But why should 1 grudge this youth 
his preferment! since, after all, it is sense, firmness, and gallantry, 
which liavo put him in possession of Weai<tu, Rank, and 
Beauty !” 


I HAD already sent these sheets to the press, concluding, as I 
thought, with a moral of excellent tendency for the encourage- 
ment of all fair-haired, blue-eyed, long-legged, stout-heart^ 
emigrants from my native country, who might bo willing in stir- 
rii^ times to take up the gallant profession of Cavalierds of For- 
tuife* , But a friendly monitor, one of those who like the lump of 
sugar whidi is found at the bottom of a tea-cup, as vfett as the 
flavour of tito souchong itself, has entered a bittw 
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and insists that T sliould give a precise and particular account of 
the espousals of the young heir of Olen-houlakiu and the lovely 
Flemish Countess^ and tell what tournaments were held, and how 
many lances were broken, upon so interesting an occasion ; nor 
witiihold from tlie curious reader the number of sturdy boys, who 
inherited the valour of Quentin Durward, and of bright damsels, 
in whom were renewed the charms of Isabelle de Croye. I replied 
ill course of post, that times were changed, and public weddings 
were entirely out of fashion. In days, traces of which I myself 
can remember, not only were the " fifteen friends” of the happy 
pair invited to witness their union, but the bridal minstrelsy still 
continued, as in the " Ancient Mariner,” to ** nod their heads” 
till morning shone on them. The sack-posset was eaten in the 
nuptial chamber — the stocking was thrown — and the bride’s 
^rter was struggled for in presence of tiie happy couple whom 
Hymen had made one flesh. The authors of the period were 
laudably accurate in following its fashions. They spared you not 
a blush of tlio bride, not' a rapturous glance of the bride|pv>oin, 
not a diamond in her hair, not a button on his embroidei'ed 
waistcoat ; until at length, with Astrma, they fairly put their 
characters to bed.” But how little does this agree with the 
modest privacy which induces our modem brides — sweet bashful 
darlings 1 — to steal from pomp and plate, and admiration and 
fiattory, and, like honest Shenstone. 

•* Seek for freedom at an inn !" 


To these, unquestionably, an exposure of the circumstance of 
publicity with which a bridd in the fifteenth century was always 
celebrated, must appear in the highest degree disgusting. Isabelle 
de Cro^e would be ranked in ttieir estimation far below the maid 
who milks, and does the meanest chares ; for even riie, ifcre it 
in tlie church-porch, would reject the hand of her journeyman 
shoemaker, should he propose **faire de$ noc«s,” as it is called on 
Parisian signs, instead of going down on the top of the lon^ coach 
to spend the honeymoon incognito at Deptford or Greenwich. I 
will not, therefore, tell more of ^is matter, but will steal away 
from the wedding, as Ariosto from that of Angelica, leaving it to , 
whom it may please to add farther particulars, after the fwion 
of their own imagination. 

*■ Some l)etter bnrd shall slna. In feudal state > 

How Braqueinont’i Castle op’d its Gothic Rate, 

'W'hen on the wand*ring Scot, Its lovely heir 
Bestow’d her beauty and an earldom fair.” a 


e E come a rlionuue tn nia oontcada 
Ttovmm e btton navlsho « ntgltor temyo 
B deir India a Medor dene lo eoetiro 
Fom altri oantera oon migUor pletcro.” 

Oauwoo Foamo, Csnfo XXX» JUanwa la 
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Note A, p. 46. BAINT IlUBXRT. 

Every vocation had« in the middle ages, itH protecting saint. The cha&e, with 
its fortunes and its tiazanls, the business ot so many, and the amusement of all, 
WAS placed under the direction of Huint Hubert. 

This silvan saint was tlie son of Ecrtnuid, Duke of Acquitaine, and, while in 
the secular state, was a courtier of King Pcinn. Uu was passionately fond of the 
chase, and used to neglect attendance on divine worship for this iiniuscinent. 
While he was once engaged in this pastime, a stag Appeared before him, having 
a crucilix bound betwixt his lioms, and ho henra a voice which menaced him 
with eternal punisliinent if lie did not repent of his sins. He retired from the 
world and toox orders, his wife having also retreated into the cloister. Hubert 
afterwards becamo Bishop of Maestrecht and Liege ; and from his zeal in 
destroying remnants of idolatry, is c^Iod the Apostle of Ardennes and of Bra- 
bant. Those who were desconded of bis race were supposed to possess the 
power of civlng persons bitten by mud dogs. 

Note B, p. 66. Duks op Gl bldrbb. 

Thii was Adolphus, son of Arnold and of Catherine de Bourbon. The present 
story has little to do with Idni, tlinimh one of the most atrocious characters of his 
time. He made war agidnst Ids father ; in which unnatural strife ho made t)ie 
old man prisoner, and used him with the most brutal violence, proceeding. It is 
said, even to the length of striking him with his hand. Aruola, in resentment 
of this usage, dlsinhented the unprincipled wretch, and sold to Charles of Bur- 
gjindy whatever rights he had over the duchy of Ouoldres and earldom of 
SSutpneo. Maiy of Burgundy, daughter of Charles, restored these possessions to 
the unnatural Adolphus, who was slain in 1477. 

Kote C, p. 67. Constable Saint Paul. 

This part of Louis Xlth’s reign was much embarrassed by the intrigues of the 
Constable Saint Paul, who affected independence, and carried on intrigiies with 
Bngland, France, and Burgundy, at the same time. According to the usual 
fate of suoli variable politicians, the Constable ended by drawing upon himself 
the animosity of all the powerful neighbours whom he had In their turn amused 
and deceived He was delivered up by the Duke of Burgundy to tlie King of 
Fnnoe» tried, and hastily executed for treason, a.&. 1476. 

• 

HoteD, p.89. GiPSiBa or 1)ob«»an8. 

In a former volume of this edition of the Waverley Novels, (Guy Mannering,) 
the reader wm And some remarks on the gipsies as they are found In Scotland. 
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But it is well known that this extraordinary variety of the human race exists in 
nearly the imme primitive state, speaking the same language, in nloiost all the 
kingdoms of Europe, and conforming in certain respects to the manners of the 
people around them, but yet remaining separated from them by certain material 
distuictions, in wlilch they correspond with eacli otlier, and thus maintain their 
pretensions to be considered as a distinct race. Their first appearance in Europe 
took place in the beginning of the fifteenth century, when various bands of this 
singular people appeared in the different countries of Europe. Tliey claimed an 
Egyptian descent, and their features attested that they were of Eastern origin. 
The account given by these singular people was, that it was appointed to them, 
as a penance, to travel for a certain niuiiber of years. This apology was pro> 
bably selected as being most congenial to the superstitions of the countries which 
they visited. Their appearance, however, and manners, strongly contradicted 
the allegation that they travelled from any religions motive. 

Their dress and accoutrements were at once showy and sdnalid ; those who 
acted as captains and leaders of any horde, and such always appeared as their 
rommanders, were arrayed in dresses of the most showy colours, such as scarlet 
or light green ; were well mounted ; nssunied the title of dukes and counts, and 
affected considerable consequence. The rest of the tribe were most miserable in 
their diet and apparel, fed witiiout hesitation on nniinais which had died of 
disease, and were clad in filthy and sc'onty rags, which hardly sufficed for the 
ordinal^ purposes of common decency. Their complexion was positively Eastern, 
approaching to tiiat of tlie Hindoos. 

Tlieir manners were as depraved as their appearance was poor and beggarly. 
The men were in general thieves, and the women ot the most abondoned ehor 
raeter. The few arts which they studied with success, were of a slight and idle, 
though ingenious description. They practised working in iron, but never upon 
my great scale. Many were good sportsmen, good musicians, and masters, In a 
word, of all those trivial arts, the practice of which is little better tJiari mere 
idleness. But their ingenuity never ascended into industry. Two or throe other 
peculiarities seem to have distingufslied tiicm in all countries. Their pretensions 
to read fortunes, by palmistry and by astrology, acquired them sometimes 
lenpect, but oftener drew them under suspicion as sorcerers ; and lastly, tlie 
umversal accusation that they augmented ttieir horde by stealing children, tub> 
jeoted them to doubt and execration. From this it happened, tiiat the preten- 
sion set up by these wanderers, of being pilgrims in the act of penance, althougli 
it was at first admitted, and in many instances obtained tliein protection from 
the governments of the countries throtigii wliicli they travelled, was afterwards 
totally disbelieved, and they were considered as incorrigible rogues and vamnts ; 
they incurred almost every where sentence of banishment, and, wliere suffered to 
remain, were rather objects of persecution iluin of protection from the law. 

There is a curious and accurate account of their arrival in France in the 
Journal of a Doctor of Theology, which is preserved and published by the 
learned Pasquier. The following is an extract: — '*On August S7th, 1427, 
came to Paris twelve penitents, Pmanciers, (penance doers.) as they callra 
themselves, vix. a duke, an earl, and ten men, all on horseback, and calling 
themselves good Christiana They were of J^ower Egypt, and gave out that, 
not Imig before, the Clvlstians had subdued their country, and obliged tbem to 
entbnice Christianity on pain of being put to death. Tlioie who were baptised 
were great lords In their own counti^, and liad a king and queen tliere. Bowi 
after their conversion, the Saracens overran the country, and obliged them to 
renounce Christianity. When the Enijperor of Germany, the King of Poland, 
and otlier Christian princes, heard of this, they fell upon them, and oblig^ tlie 
wliole of them, both great and small, to quit tne country, and go to the Pope at 
Rome, who eidolned them seven years* ponance to wander over the worid with- 
out lying in a M 

They had been wandering five yean when they come to Paris first ; the 
principal people, and soon after the commonalty, about 100 or ISO, reduced 
<aecording to their own account) from 11)00 or 12 (ml when tliey went from home, 
tlie rest being dead, with their king and queen. Tliey were lodged by the police 
at SMne distance from tlie city, at Cliapel Saint Denis. 

Nearly all of them had tlielr ears bored, and wore two silver rings In each, 
which they said were esteemed ornaments hi their eoiiniry. Tlie mm ware 
Mack, their tudr ouried ; the women remarkably black, their only clothea a 
lasgc old dnflle garment tied over the sliouMers with a cloth or cord, and under 
It a misembte rocket. In short, they were the mrot poor miserable croaturoa 
wl had mw been seen in Fiance ; and, notwithstanding their poverty, tbaro 
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were among; them women who, by looking into people's hands, told their 
fortunes, and what was worse, they picked people's pockets of ilieir money, aad 
got it into their own, by tolling tliese things through airy mngic, et oaetem." 

Notwithstanding the ingenious aiccount of themselves rendered by these 
gipsies, the Kiel top of Paris ordered a friar, called Le Petit Jacobin, to preach a 
sermon, excommunicating all the men and women who liad had rcconne to tliese 
Ifoiieiuians on the sutdect of the future, and shewn their hands for that purpose. 
They departed fi'om Paris fur Pontotse in tho ntonth of Seprember. 

Pasqiiier remarks upon this singular journal, that however tlie story of a 
penance savours of a trick, tliese people wandered up and down Franco, under 
the eye, and with the knowledge, of the magistr.ites, for more than a liundred 

2 ears; and it was not till 150*1, that a ^ntcnce of banishment was jnibb^ against 
tieni in that kingdom. 

The arrival of the Egyptians <ns these singular people were called) in various 
parts of Europe, corresponds with the period in which Timur or Tamerlane 
invaded Hlndostan, affording its natives the choice between the Koran and 
death. There can be little doubt that these wanderers consislcd originally of the 
Hindostaneo trib«>8, who, displaced, and flying from the sabres of the Mahom' 
medans, undertook this species of wandering life, without well knowing whither 
they were going. It is natural to suppose the band, as it now exists, is much 
mingled with Europeans ; but most ot these have been brought up from child- 
hood among them, and learned all their practices. 

It is strong evidence of this, that when they are in closest contact with the 
ordinary peasants around them, they still keep their language a mystery. There 
is little doubt, however, that it is a dialect ot the Hindostiince, from the spec!- 
mens product by Grellman, II oy land, and others, who have written on the 
subject. Kut the author has, besides their authority, personal occasion to know 
that an individual, out of mere curiosity, and availing himself with patience and 
assiduity of such opportunities ns offered, has made himself capable of convetslng 
with any gipsy whom he meets, or can, like the royal lltil, drink with any 
tinker in his own language. The astonisliment excitea among tliese vagrants on 
finding a stranger participant of their mystery, occasions very ludicrous seenm. 
It is I o bo iioped this gentleman will publish tlie knowledge iio possesses on to 
singular a topic. 

There are prudential reasons for postponing this disclosure at present ; for 
altiiougli much more reconciled to society since they have been less the otjeots 
of legal persecution, the gipsies are still a ferocious and vindictive people. 

But notwithstanding this is certainly the case, 1 cannot but add, from my 
own obsorviitlon of nearly fifty years, that the manners of these vagrant tribes 
are much ameliumted ; — that 1 have known individuals amongst them who have 
united themselves to civilised society, and maintain respectable characten, and 
tliat a great alteration lias been wrought in tlieir cleauluiess and general mode 
oflife. 


Note E, p. 93. Scomaii Ahchbrs. 

Buell disputes between the Boots Guards, and the other constituted authorities 
of the orrlinary military corps, often occurred. In 1474. two Scotsmen had been 
concerned In robbing John Pensart, a fishmonger, of a large sum of money. 
They were accordingly anpreliended by Philip dii Four, Provost, witli some of 
his followers. But ere they could lodge one of them, called Mortimer, in the 
prison of tlie Cluistellet, they were attacked by two Archers of Uie King's 
^ttisti Guard, who rescued the prisoner.-* Bee Clironique de Jean de Troyes, 
at the said year, 1474. 


Note F, p. 199. OARD-PtAYINO. ' 

Dr Dryasdust here remarks, that cards, said to have been Invented in a pre- 
ceding reign, for the ainiiKinent of Ciutrles V. during the intervals of his mental 
dicker, seem sp^ily to have become common among the courtien, sfaioa they 
already furnlslied Louis XI. witii a metaphor. The mine ^ 




in evideiijce. It was made by the lute Dr Gregory of Edinburgh ta a coiinae^ 
great eminence at tlie ScowWi bar. The Doctor's testimony went to prove Ilia 
mnity of the party whose menial caiwcity was the point M iwue . On a cr^ 
intemiaUon, Ite adinitted that tlie person m question playedaMiablyjit nrUlt. 
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•* And do you seiloiuly §ny, doctor,** said the learned counsel. ” that a person 
having a superior capacity for a f^e bo difficult, and which requires in a pre- 
eminent degree, memory, judgment, and combination, can be at the same time 
deranged in his understanding?*'--** I am no card-player,’* said the doctor, 
with great address, ** but 1 have rend in history that cards were invented for tlie 
amusement of an insane king.” The conzsequences of this reply were decisive. 

Note G, p. 117. A Pbacsful and Quiet Houbbhold, Ac. 

Here the King touches on the very purpose for which he pressed on the match 
with such tyrannic severity, which ims, that as the Princess’s personal deformity 
admitted little chance of its being fruitful, the branch of Orleans, which wiis 
next in succession to the crown, might be, by the want of heirs, weakened or 
extinguished. In a letter to the Compta de Dammarten, Louis, speaking of his 
dangliter's match, says, '* Qu’ils n’aiiroient pas beancoup d’ambarras a nourrir 
Jes enfans que noitroient de leur union ; mais oependant elie aura lieu, quelque 
chose qu’on en puisse dire.”— ’Wiiaxall'b //utory qfFranee, vol. 1. p. 143, 
note. 


Note H, p. 113. Tub Caadinal Baldb.' 

A friendly, though unknown correspondent, has pointed out to me that 1 have 
been mistaken in alleging that the <;ardinal was a bad rider. If so, 1 owe his 
memory an apology ; for there are few men who, until my latter days, have 
loved that exercise better than myself. JRut the Cardinal may have been an 
indifferent horseman, though he wished to be looked upon as equal to the 
dangers of the chase. He was a man of assumption and ostentation, as he 
shewed at the siege of Paris in 146.4, where, contrary to the custom and usage of 
war, he mounted guard during the night with an unusual sound of clarions, 
trumpets, and other instruments. In Imputing to the Cardinal a %vant of skill in 
borsemanslijp, 1 recollected his adventure in Faris when attacked by assassins, 
on which occasion his mule, being scared by the crowd, ran away with the rider, 
and taking its course to a monasterv, to the abbot of whicii he formerly belonged, 
was the means of saving bis master^s lifo.— Jean db Tboybb* Chronicle. 

Note I, p. 161. Galcotti. 

Martius Galeottf was a native of Namt, in Umbria. He was lecretaiY to 
Matthias Gorvinus, King of Hungary, and tutor to his son, John Corvlnus. 
'While at his court, he composed a won, Demote dietii et/actit Regis MoUhioe 
CorvinL He left Hunwy in 1477, and was made prisoner at Venice on a charge 
of having propagated lieterodox opinions In a treatise entitled, De homine in- 
terioreetcerpore (due. He was obliged to recant some of these doctrines, end 
might have suffered seriously but for the protection of Sextus IV., then Pope," 
who liad been one of his scholars. He went to France, attached himself to Louis 
XI., and fhed in his service. 

Note K, p> 179* Rblioion or tbb Bohbmtanb. 

It was a remarkable feature of the character of these wanderers, that they did 
not, like the Jews, whom they otherwise resembled in some partlciilan, posseaa 
orprofeM any particular reli^on, whether in form or principle. They readily 
conformed, as for as*might be required, with the religion of any country In which 
they happened to sojoam. nor did they ever practise it more than was demanded 
of diem. It Is certain tliat in India they embraced neither the tenets of the 
religion of Bramah nor of Mahomet. Tltey have henoe been considered as 
belonging to the outcast East Indian tribes of Nuts or Parlaa Their want of 
reQgion u snpplied by a good deal of superstition. Such of tiielr ritual as can he 
discovered, for exam^ that belonging to marriage, is savage in the extreme, 
^ nplesenls the eustoms of the Hottentots more than of any civilised people. 
They hde^ vartom observances, plidted up from the religion of the country in 
wlmii they live. It is, or rather was, the custom of the tribes on the Borden of 
Mngfoad m Seotland, to attribute success to those Journeys which arc com- 
lOenioed by vesslng threugh the parish chureli ; and they usually try to obtafu 
iMainlOp foom die besdle to do so when tlie diuroh It empty, for the perfonn^ 
BM9 of' dfelne serviOB it not considerad as eswntial to the oom, Tii^ are, 
ihMWfoiOi totally devoid of any effootiial smise of mllgloiit ond the higher oe 
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more initnicted dam, may be considered as aclcnowledging no deity save those 
of Epicurus, and such is described as being the faltli, or no faith, ot Hayraddin 
Haugrubin. 

1 may here take notice, that nothing is more disagreeable to this indolent and 
voluptuous people, than being forced to follonr any regular profession. When 
Pans was garrisoned by the Allied troops in the year 11)15, the author was 
walking witit a Britidi officer, near a post lieid by the Prussian troops, lie 
happened at the time to smoke a cigar, and was about, witile passing the sentinel, 
to take it out of his mouth, in compliance with a general regulation to that 
effect, when, greatly to the iistonishnient of tlie passengers, the soldier addressed 
tliem in these words; ** liauchm tie immer/ortf verdamt try der Preuttiche 
dtensf;*' that is, ** Binoke away ; may the Prussian service be d~d I ** Upon 
looking closer at the man, he seemed plainly to be a Zigmner^ or gipsy, who 
took this method of expressing his detestation of the duty imposed on him. 
When the risk he ran by doing so is considered, it will be found to argue a deep 
degree of dislike whidi could make him commit himself so unwarily. If he libd 
been overheard by a sergeant or corporal, tlie prv^el would have been the 
slightest instrument of punishment emptoyedL 

Note L, p. 241. Murdrr op thb Bishop of Likob. 

In assigning the {wesent date to the murder of the Bishop of Liege, Louis de 
Bourbon, history has been violated. It.is true tliat the Bishop was made 

g ’iscHier by the insurgents of that city. It is also true that the report of the 
Burrection came to Charles with a rumour that the Bisliop was slain, which 
excited his indignation against Louis, who was then in his power. But these 
things happened in 1468, and the Behop’s murder did not hike place till 1482. 
In the months of August and Septeml^r of that year, William do la March, 
called tlie Wild Boar of Ardennes, entered into a conspiracy with the discon- 
tented citizens of Liege against their Bishop, Louis oi bourbon, being aided 
with considerable sums of money by the King of France. By tfiis means, and 
tlie assistance of many murderers and banditti, who thronged to him as to a 
leader befitting them, De la Marck assonibled a body of troops, whom ho dressed 
in scarlet as a uniform, with a boar’s head on the left sleeve. With this little 
army he approached the city of Liege. Upon this the citizens, who were engaged 
in the conspirecy, came to their Bishop, and, offering to stand by him to the 
death, exhorted him to inarch out against those robbers. The Bisliop, therefore, 
put himself at the head of a few troops of his own, trusting to the assistance of 
the people of Liege. But so soon as they came in sight of the enemy, the 
citizens, os before agreed, fled from the Bishop’s banner, and he was left with 
his own iiandful of adherents. At this moment De la Marck charged at the 
head of his banditti with the expected success. Tbe Bisliop was brought befwe 
the profligate Kniglit, who first cut him over tlie face, then murdered him with 
his own hand, and caused his body to be exposed naked in tbe great square of 
Liege before Saint Lambert's cathedral. 

Such is tbe actual narrative of a tragedy which struck with horror the people 
of tbe time. The murder of the Bishop has been fifteen years antedated in the 
text, for reaeons which tlie reader of romances will easily appreciate. 

Note M, p. 256. ScfiWABz-RKiTBiia. 

Fynes Morrison describes this species of soldiery as follows : ** He that at 
this day looks upon their ScAioors-rettiTr, (that Is, black horsemen,) must wn- 
fess, tliat, to make tlieir horses and boots shine, they make themselves as black 
as colliers. These horsemen wear black clothes, and poor though they be, 
no small time In brushing them. Tbe most of them Imve black hotsa, Which* 
while they painfully dress, and (as I have said) deligtit to l»ve their boots and 
shoes diine witti blacking-stuff, their hands and faces become black, and ther^ 
they have their foreiaid name. Yet I liave heard Oennans say, that ^y do 
thus make theinsel ves black to seem more terrible to their enemiae. Pvhbb 
Mobiusom’s Itinerary, Edition 1017, p. 165. 

Note N, p. 269. Philip dbs Cominbb. 

FhlUp det Oomtnes was described in the former editions of this worli as a Httld 
man, fitted ratlier for counsel than action. This was a description made at a 
VfDtare, to vary the milibury portraits with which the age and work abetHid.' 
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RleidA,n the hietorian, upon the authority of MatthSou d'Arvne, who knew Philip 
dee Cominos, and had served !n his household, sayn lie was a man of tall stature, 
and a noble presence. Tlie learned Monsipur retltot, editor of the edition of 
Memoirs relative to the History of Franco, a work of grreat value, intimates that 
Philip des Commes made a flgure at (lie games of chivalry and pageants exhibited 
on the wedding of Charles of Burgundy with Mnrgsiret of England in I46R. —> 
Bee the Chronicle of Jean de Troyes, in Petitot’s edition of the Memoirs U^ti^ 
a VHisloire de France, vol. xiii. p. 37A Note. I liave looked into Oliver de la 
Marcko. who, in lib. ii. chapter iv. of liis Memoirs, gives an ample account of 
these ** flcrce vanities,*’ containing as many miscellaneous articles as ttie reticule 
of the old merchant of Peter Schleml. wiin bought shadows, and carried with 
him in liis bag wliatever any one could wish or demand in return. There are in 
that splendid description, knights, dames, pages, and arcticrs, good store besides 
of castles, Aery dragons, and dromedaries; there are leopards riding upon lions; 
there are rocks, orcitards, fountains, spears broken and whole, and the twelve 
labours of 11 erenlea In such a brilliant medley 1 liad some trouble in finding 
Philip des Cominos. He is tlie first niuned, however, of a gallant band of assail- 
ants, knights and poblemen, to tlie number of twenty, who, with tlie Prince of 
Orange as their leader, encountered, hi a general tourney, with a party of the 
same number under the profligate Adolf of Clevus, wlio acted as challenger, by 
the romantic title of Arbre d'or. Tiie encounter, though with arms of courtesy, 
was very fierce, and separated by m.a{n force, not without difficulty. Philip des 
Comines has, therefore, a title to be accounted tarn MarU, quam Mercurio, 
though, when wo consider the obscurity wliich has setth'd on the rest of this 
troupe doree, we are at no loss to estimate the must valuable of his qualifications 


Note O, p. S71. 


MesTfNO OF Tjoms anp Charles AVTEa the Battle cr 
Montl'hbry. 


After the battle of MontPhery, in 14$5, Charles, then Compte de Charalois, 
had an Interview witli Louis under the walls of Paris, each at the head of a small 
party. The two princes dismounted, and walked together so deeply engaged in 
discussing the business of their meeting, that Charles forgot the peculiarity of Jiis 
situation ; and when Louis turned back towards the town of Parts, from which 
he came, the Count of Cimralois kept him company so far as to pass tlie line of 
outworks with wliich Paris was surrounded, and enter a field-work wliicli com- 
municated with tlie town by a trench. At this period he lind only five or six 
persons in company witli him. His escort caught an alarm for Ills safety, and 
nil principal followers rode forward from where he had left them, remembering 
that his grandfatlier had been assawinnted at Montereaii in a similar parley, on 
20th September, 1419. To tlieir great joy the Count returned iininJurM, accom- 
panied with a guard belonging to Louis. The Burgundians taxed him with rash- 
ness In no measured terms. ** Say no more of it,” said Cliarles ; ” 1 acknow- 
ledge the extent of my folly, but I was not aware what 1 was doing till 1 entered 
the nedoubt.” — Memoires de PHrLtppB deb CoNtNES, chap* xiii. 

Louis was much praised for his good faith on this oconsion ; and it was natural 
that the Duke sliould call it to recollection when hli enemy so unexpectedly pnt 
himself in his power by liis visit to Feronue. 


Note P, p. 277. Castle of Peroeex. 

The arrival of three brothers, Princes of the House of Brfw, of Monseigneur 
de Lati, whom the King had long detained in prison, of Sire Poncet de Ilividre, 
and tlie Seigneur d'UHd, who, by the way, as a romance writer of a peculiar turn, 
m^pht liave been liappily enough Introduced into the present work, but tlie lkte<» 
Ibe EuphnlsC was a warning to the aotIuE. All of these nobles bearing the em- 
lllem or Burgundy, the cross, namely, of Saint Andrew, inspired Louis with so 
gliiieh Misiifoion, tliat he very impolUically demanded to be lodged in the old 
Castle of Peronne, and time rendered himself an absolute captive. See Oomi eeb* 
Memoirt/^ tike pear 1468. 


Note Q,p. 298. 

The historical fiuts attending this celebmted Interview, are expounded aad 


liad tempted the 


welagged upon In Oiapter XXVII. Agents sent by Louis liad , 
people of Liggc to rebel against tlieir wtpHdor, Duke Gliwles, and peneeiite igid 
BkWdir Ihilr Bttbep. But Louis wae not prepared for tlieir actfog with 
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proroptitiido. They flew to ormfl with the temerity of a flckle rabble, took tlie 
Bishop prisoner, menaced and insulted iiim, and tore to pieces one or two of Ids 
canons. This nows whs sent to the Buke of Burgundy at tho moment when 
Louis iiad so unguardedly placed himself in Ids power ; and the consequence was. 
that Cliarles placed guards on the Castle of Peronne, and, deeply resenting the 
treachery of tho King of France in exciting sedition in Ids doiuinions, wldle ho 
inretended the most intimate friendsliip, lie deliberated whether lie should not put 
Louis to death. 

Three days Louis was detained in this very precarious situal ion; and it was 
only his profuse liberality amongst Cliarles*s favourites and courtiers wliich Anally 
ensured him from death or deposition. Comines, who was tlie Duke of Bur- 
gundy's cliamberlain at tlie time, and slept in his apartment, say^, diaries nei- 
ther undressed nor slept, but flung himself from time to time on the bed, ond. at 
ottier times, wildly traversed tho apmtment. It was long before his violent 
temper became in anv degree tractablo. At lengtli he only agreod to give Louis 
his liberty, on condition of liis accompanying him in person against, and employ- 
ing his tipops in subduing, the mutineers whom his intrigues had instigated to 
anus. 

This was a bitter and degrading alternative. But Louis, seeing no other mode 
of compounding for the effects of his roshtiesi. not only submitted to this discre- 
ditable condition, but swore to it upon a crucifix said to Iiave belonged to Cliarle- 
magne. These particulars are from Comincs. There is a succinct epitome of 
them in Sir Nathaniel Wraxoll's Illstory of France, vul. i. 

Note R, p. 304. Balue. 

Louis kept his promise of vengeance against Cardinal La Balue, whom he 
always blamed as having betrayed liim to Burgundy. After he liad returned to 
bis own kingdom, he caused liis late favourite to be immured in one of the iron 
cages at Loclies. These were constructed witli iiorribie ingenuity, so tliata per- 
son of ordinary size could neither stand up at his full lieight nor lie lengtliwise in 
tliem. Borne ascribe tliis horrid device to Balue himself. At any rate, he was 
confined in one of tlicse dens fpr eleven years, nor did Louis permit him to be 
liberated till Ills last illness. 


Note S, p. 305. Prayer op Louis XI. 

While 1 perused tliese passages in tho old manuscript chronicle, T could not 
help feeling astonished that an intellect acute as tiint of Louis XI. certainly was, 
could BO delude itself by a sort of superstition, of which one would think the stn- 
pidest savages iiicapnble ; but the terms of tlie King’s pmyer, on a similar occa- 
sion, os preserved by Bnintonie, are of a tenor fully as extraordinary. It is Uiat 
which, being overheard by a fool or jester, was by lilin made public, and let in 
light on on act of fratricide, wliich might never have been suspected. The way 
in which tlie story is narrated by tlie corrupted courtier, who could jest with all 
that is criminal as well as with all that is profligate, is wortliy the reader*s 
notice ; for sudi actions are seldom done where tliere are not men with tiearta of 
(he nether millstone, capable and willing to make them matters of laughter. 

** Among the numerous good tridu of dissimulation, feints and finesses of gal- 
lantry, which the good King (Louis XL) did in his time, lie put to death bis 
brotlicr, tlie Duke de Guyenne, at the moment when tlie Duke least thought of 
such a thing, and while the King was making the greatest show of love to him 
during bis lire, and of affection for him at bisdeatb, managing the whole concern 
with so muoli art, that it would never have been known had not tlie King takm 
toto his own service a fool who had belonged to his deceased brother, But it 
chanced that Louis, being engaged In his devout prayers and orisons at tbe high 
altar of our Lady of Clery« whom he called his good patroness, and no per^ 
nigh except this fool, who, without bb knowled^, was witliin eanliot, he thus 
gave vent to his pious homiliea . ^ , « 

** * Ah, my gc^ Lady, my gentle mistress, my only friend, in whom alone 1 
have resource, I pray you to supplicate God in my behalf, and tobe myedv^w 
with him that he may pardon me the dftith of my brother, whom I cau^ to be 
poliww by that wicked Abbot of Saint John. I conf^ my guilt to thee os to 
ny BO^ itttroneN ond mistreia But then whaicould I do f he was peimtuidly 
cauung duwdor In my hiniriom. Cause me then to be pardoned, my good lAdy, 
and X ki^ wM a reward! will give thee.’ ’* wia-.* vw 

tm riagtHir oonMon did not escape tbe jester, who upbiabMthe King 
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with the fratricide in the free of the wholo comimny at dinner, which Louis was 
frin to let pass without observation, in case of increaBing the slander. 

Note T, p. 315. MauTfUd Galkotti. 

The death of Martius Oalcotti was in some degree connected with Louis XI. 
The astrolom was at Lyons, and hearing that the King was approaching the 
rity, got on horseback in order to meet him. As lie threw himself hastily from 
bis horse to pay his respects to the King, lie fell with a violence which, joined to 
his extreme corpulence, was the cause of his death, in 1473. 

But the acute and ready-witted expedient to escape instant death, had no 
Mferenco to the history of this philosopher. The same, or nearly the same 
story, is told of Tiberius, who demanded of a sootlisayer, Tbnuullus, if he knew 
the day of his own death, and received for answer. It would take place Just three 
days before that of the Emperor. On this reply, instead of being: thrown over 
the rocks into the sea, as had been the tyrant's first intention, ne was takeu 
great care of for the rest of his life. — Taciti AnnaU. lib. vi. cap. S2. 

The circumstances in which Louis XI. received a similar reply from on astro- 
loger are as follows The soothsayer in question had presaged that a female 
frvourite, to whom ttie King was very much attached, should die In a week. As 
he proved a true prophet, the King was as much incensed as if tlie astrologer 
could have prevented the evil he predicted. He sent for the philosopher, and 
had a party stationed to assassinate him as he retired from tiie royal presence. 
Being asked by the King conoeniing bis own fortunes, he confessed that lie per- 
oeiTM signs of some imminent danger. Being farther questioned concerning the 
day of his own death, be was slirewd enougli to answer with composure, that it 
would be exactly three days before that of his Majesty. There was, of course, 
care taken that he sliould escape his destined fate ; and he was ever after mucli 
protected by the King, as a man of real science, and intimately connected witli 
the ro}^! destinies. 

Althougli almost all the historians of Louis represent him asAdnpe to the 
common but splendid imposture of judicial astrology, yet his credulity could not 
be deep-rootea, if the following anecdote, reported by Bayle, be correct. 

Upon one occasion, Louis intending to hunt, and doubtful of the weather, 
inquired of an astrologer near his person whether it would he fair. The si^, 
having recourse to his astrolabe, answered with confidence in the afilnhative. 
At the entrance of the forest the royal cortege was met by a charcoahnan, who 
expressed to some menials of the train his surprise that the King should have 
thought of hunting in a day which tlireatened tempest. Tlie collier’s prediction 
^ved true. The King and his court were driven from their sport welt 
drenched ; and Louis, having heard what the collier bad said, ordered the man 
before him. ** How were you more accurate In foretelling the weather, my 
friend,” said he, ** than this learned man I am an Ignorant man. fiire,** 
axiiwered tlie coUfer, ** was never at sohool, and cannot read or write. But 1 
have an astrologer of my own, who shall foretell weather with any of tliem. It 
la, with reverence, the ass who carries my charcoal, who always, when bad 
weather Is approaching, points forward his ears, walks more slowly than usual, 
and tries to xub himself against wails, and it was from these signs that 1 foretold 
yeoterday’s atoim.” Tlie King burst into a fit of laughing, dismisBed the astro- 
logioal biped, and assigned the collier a small pension to maintain Ahe quadruped, 
•wearing m would never In future trust to any other astrologer than the (mar- 
coalman's ass. 

But if there Is any truth in this atoxy, the credulity of Louis was not of a nature 
to he removed by the failure there mentioned. He is said to have believed in 
the prediction of Angelo Cattho, hb physician, and the friend of Cotnincf, who 
foretold the deatli of Charles of Bumndy in the very time and hour when it 
took place at the battle of Morat. upon tbb assurance, Louis vowed a silver 
screen to the slirine of Saint Maitbi, which he afterwards fulfilled at the expense 
of one hundred thousand franca It b well known, besides, that he was the 
aiifeot and devoted slave of hb phydctana Coctier, or Cottier, one of their 
number, besidw tlie retaining fee of ten thousand crowns, extorted from hb royal 
Mlient great Atms in lands and money, and, in addition to all, the Bishopric of 
AiiAsna fbr hts oepiieir^ He maintained over Loub unbounded influence, dt 
uataig the mostdbrefpectful harshness and insolence. 1 know,” he said 

to the anmng •*that one morning you will tuni me adrift like so many 

othcn. B<b,hy you had better beware, for you will not live eight dsiys 

It b unaecemary to dwell kmger on the fren and 
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snpentitlonfl of a prince, whom the wretched love of life indaoed to nibmit to 
such indignities. 


Note U, p. 332. Philip dhs Comimxb. 

There is little doubt that, during the Interesting scene at Pcronne, Philip des 
Comines first learned intimately to know the great powers of mind of Louis XL, 
by which he was so much daazled that it is impossible, in reading his Memoirs, 
not to be sensible ttiat he was blinded by them to the more odious sliudes ^ his 
character. He entertained from this time forward a partiality to France. The 
historian passed into Franco about 1472, and rose Itigh in the good graces of 
Louis XI. He afterwards became tlie proprietor of the Lordship of Argenton 
and others, lutitle which was given him by anticipation m the former editions of 
this work. He did not obtain it till he was in the French service. After the 
death of Louis, Philip des Coinines fell under the suspicion of the daughter of 
Louis, culled our Lady of Ueaidcii, as too zealous a partisan of the riviu House 
of Orleana The historian iiimself was imprisoned for eight months in one of tlie 
Iron cages whicti he bos so forcibly described. It was there that he regretted 
the fate of a court-life. ** 1 liave ventured on the great ocean,'* he said, in his 
affliction, “ and the waves have devour^ me." lie was subjected to a trial, 
and exiled from court for some years by the Parliament of Paris, being found 
guilty of holding intercourse witli disafiected persons. He survive this cloud, 
however, and was afterwards employed by Charles VllX. in one or two im- 
portant missiODS. where talents were required. Louis XII. also transferred his 
favour to tlie historian, but did not employ him. He died at bis Castle of 
Argenton, in 1509, and was regretted as one of the most profound statesmen, 
and certainly the best historian, of his age. In a poem to his memory by tlie 
pout Ronsard, he received the distinguished praise that he was the first to shew 
the lustre which valour and noble blood derived from being united with 
learning. 

Note X, p. 355 . Disgoibro HbraloI 


The heralds of the middle ages, like the/eciales of the Romans, were invested 
with a character which was held almost sacred. To strike a herald was a crime 
which infeiTwI a capital punisliroont ; and to counterfeit the character of sudi an 
august official was a degree of treason towards those men, who were accounted 
the depositories of the secrets of monarclis and tlie honour of nobles. Yet a 
prince so unscrupulous as Louis XI. did not hesitate to practise such an impo- 
sition, when he wished to enter into communication with Edward IV. of 
E^land. 

^ercislng that knowledge of mankind for which be was so eminent, he 
selected, os an agent fit for fils purpose, a simple valet. This man, whose address 
liad been known to him, he di^uised as a herald, with all the insignia of his 
office, and sent him in that capacity to open a communication with the English 
army. Two things axe remarkable in this transaction. First, that the-stnita- 
gem, though of so baudulent a nature, does not seem to have been necessarily 
called for, since all that King LOuls could gain by it would be, that he did not 
commit Iiimself by sending a more responuble messenger. The other ciroum- 
Btaace worthy of notice, is, that Comines, though he mentions the afiiiir at great 
length, is so pleased with the King’s shrewdness in selecting, and dexterity at 
indoctrinating, his pseudo-herald, that he ftn’gets all remark on the impudence 
and hand of the imposition, os well as the great risk of discoveiy. From both 
which circumstances, we are led to the conclusion, that the solemn character 
which the heralds endeavoured to arrogate to themselves, had already begun to 
lose regard among statesmen and men of the great world. 

Even Feme, Malous enough for the dignity of the herald, seems to impute 
this intrurion on their rights in some degree to necessity. ** 1 have heard some,* 
he says, ** but with shame> enough, aliow of the action of Louis XI. of the 
kingdom of France, who had so unknightly a regard both of his own honour, 
and also of annes, that ha^ seldom had about nis court any offieer-at-anoes. 
And therefore, at such time as Edward IV., King of England, had entered 
Franoa. a hostile power, and lay before the town of Baint Quentin, 
fbetpj^ Jtaefa King, for want of a herald to carry his mind to the EngUsh 
King, wna constrained to suboni a vadeliet, or commbn swving-inan, with a 
trumMt-bdIiDer, havitu a hole made through the middest for this mposterous 
^ IKit w head through, and to cast it ow his shoulders instead of a 
better coatSmour of F^nnce. And thus came thkhiutthy-ansyed courier aa a 
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countorf«lt offleor-at-nmift, with InstmrtionB from his soverei^’s moiitli to offi'F 
peace to our Kloff. * Well,* rcpiiea Torquatue. the other interlocutor in the 
aiatogue« ' that fiiult w>u» never yet to be seen in ntty of our English Kings, nor 
ever shall lie, 1 hope ' PitRirii’a Blaasm cfQmtry^ 1566, p. 161. 

In tills curious book, tlie author, besides some assertions in favour of coat- 
nnnotir, too nearly approaching blasphemy to be quoted, informs us, that the 
Apostles were genllcinon of blood, and many of tlieni descended from that 
worthy conqueror, Judas Maccabeus ; but througli the course of time and per- 
secution of wars, poverty oppressed tiie kindred, and tliey were constrained to 
servile works. Bo wore tlie four doctors and fathers of tiie church (Ambrose, 
Augustine. Ilierome, and Gregorie) gentlemen both of blood and arms, p. 98. 
The author's copy of tliis rare tract (memorial of a hopeful young friend, now no 
more*) exiiiblts a curious sally of tlie national and professional irritability of a 
Bcottish herald. 

This person appears to have been named Thomas Drysdale, Islay Hendd, who 
pnrchasM tlie volume in 1619, and seems to have perused it with patience and 
profit till he come to tlie folloiKfing passage in Penie, wliich enters into the dis- 
tinction between sovereign and feudatory crowns. ** There is also a King, and 
he a homager, or fcedatorie to the estate and majestie of another King, as to bis 
superior lord, as tiint of Scotland to our English empire.** Tliis assertion set on 
Bre the Bcottisli blood of Jslav Herald, who, forgetting the book had been printed 
nearly forty years before, and that the auttior was probably dead, writes on the 
margin in great wrath, and In a half text hand. ** He ii a traitor and lyar in hit 
ihroat» and i offer him the combaty that say* Scotland'* King* were everfiuda- 
torie to England.** 


Note Y, p. 378. Attacr upon Liege. 

The Ihike ot Burgundy, full of resentment for tlic usage which the Bishop had 
received from the people of LiegOi (whose death, as already noticed, did not take 
place to some years after,) and knowing that the walls of tlie town had not boon 
repairad since they were breached by iiinisclf after the battle of Baint Tron, 
a^nced recklessly to their chastisement. His commanders shared Ills premiuip- 
tuous eonfldence ; for the advanced guard of his army', under the Marshal of 
Burgundy and Belgneur D'Hvmbercoiirt, ruslied upon ono of tlie suburbs, wltli- 
out waiting for the rest of tiielr army, which, commanded by the Duke in person, 
rem^ed about seven or eight leases in thr rear. The night was closing, and, 
as the Burgundian troops observed no discipline, they were exposed to a sudden 
attack from a party of tiie citixens commanded by Jean de Vilde, wlio, assaulting 
tliem in front and rear, threw tliem into great disorder, and killed more tlrnn 
eight hundred men, of whom one liundred were men-at-arms. 

When Charles and the King of France came up, they took up their quarters 
in two villas situated near to the wall of the city. Di the two or three days which 
followed, Louis was distinguished for the quiet and regulated composure with 
wbicli be pressed the siege, and provided for defence in case of sallies ; while the 
Duke of Burgundy, no way deficient in courage, and wlio shewed the rashness 
and want of order which was his principal cimmcteristic, seemed also extremely 
■tmtcioiis that tile King would desert him and join wiili the Ltegeois. 

They lay before tiie town for five or six days, and at length fixed the 30th of 
October, 1468, for a general storm. The citixens, who had probably Information 
of their intent, resol ve<i to prevent their purpose, and determined on anticipating 
It by a desperate sally through the breaciies in tlielr walla They placed at th^ 
head six hundred of the men of the little territory of Francheinont, belonging to 
the Bishopric of Liege, and reckoned the most valiant of their troops. They 
burst out of the town on a sudden, sarprised the Duke of Burgundy's quarters 
are hlsmrds could put on their armour, which they had laid off to eqjoy some 
repose oetoe tiie assault. The King of France*# lodgings were also attacked and 
endangered. A great confusion ensoed, augniented incalculably by the mutual 
jealousy and snsfaelons of the Frenclt and Burgundians. Tlie people of Liege 
were, however, unable to maintain tbdr Imrdy stoterprise, when the men-at- 
artne of the King and Duke began to recover from tlieir confusion, and were 

S oread to retire within tlieir walls, after narrowly missing the dianoe of 
ig both King Louis and tlie Duke of Burgundy, tlio most powerftil 
oftbeirtimo. At daybreak the storm took |m» as had been originally 

« XrTbMnas Slwrtissd, who CM in leas, SUsst sm of ths mtlior'k old ftM, the 
filwsMahstikMa dBoahioi^^ 
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intended, and the eftizens, dislieartened and &tlffued by the noetirnial sally, did 
not make so much rosistance as was expected. Liege was taken, and miserably 
pillaged, without regard to sex or age, things sacred or thinge profane. These 
partlculmare fully related by Coniines in his Memoirs, Ut. ii. chap. 11, 12, 
and do not differ much from the account of the tame events given in the text. 

Note Z, p. 38a. Count or La Marck. 

We have already noticed the anachroninn respecting the crimes of this atro> 
clous baron ; and ft it scarce necessary to repeat, that if he in reality murdered 
the Bishop of Liege in 1482, the Count of La Merck could not be slain in the 
defence oi Liege four years earlier. In fact, the Wild Boar of Ardennes, as he 
was usually termed, was of high birth, being the third son of John 1., Count of 
l^a Marck and Aremberg, and ancestor of tite branch called Barons of Lumain, 
lie did not escape the punishment due to Ida atrocity, though it did not take 
place at the time, or In tiie manner narrated in the text Maximilian, Emperor 
of Austria, caused him to be arrosted at Utrecht, where he was beheaded m the 
year 1485, thrbe years after the Bishop of Liege's death. 
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